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CHAPTER I. 
A SEAMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL, 


AH! Don’t talk to me about 
. your new-fangled ships with 

mn their new-fangled patents!” 
f exclaimed a stout-set, red- 
a faced, grizzled man as he 
munched his cheese and 
biscuit and washed it down with copious 
draughts of rum and water. “ Wood’s good 
enough for me,” he continued, in a rumbling, 
husky tone of voice. “I’m sick o’ the sight 
o’ your flash steel clippers with their double- 
barrelled yards and double-barrelled skippers.” 

“Meaning me and my ship, I suppose, 
Captain Bolger?” asked a tall, fair, gentle- 
manly-looking man dressed in a fashionably 
cut suit of tweed, tan shoes, and straw hat 
with broad blue riband. 

“If you like to take the application to 
yourself you’re welcome, Captain Wayland- 
Ferrars,” retorted the other, with a snort, and 
a marked pause at the hyphen. “ But there’s 
lots more dandy sailors and dandy ships 
besides yours. Still, the Zurpsansicahurry’s 
a case in point. What is she but a cursed 
iron tank built out o’ plates that a shark 
could shove his snout through? An’ she’s 
neither wholesome to look at nor good to 
sail, except by a fluke. Paint over iron-rust, 
steel an’ iron and soft timber. London 
mixture—neither fish, fowl, nor red herrin’ ! 
Donkey engine amidships, an’ monkey poop 
aft. Sheer like a Chinee junk; stiff as a 
bandbox and tender as a rotten tooth; broom- 
handles for yards, and marlinspike for bow- 
sprit. Yah! Fair stinks, too, o’ science all 
over. An’ with it all, a poor thing; cheap 
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etc., ete. 


and nasty. Why, I wouldn’t swap the Mary 
Johnson for a baker’s dozen of such.” 

“ You're very insulting, sir,” said the other 
man, flushing hotly, “and but that your age 
renders you privileged, and the liquor you’ve 
drunk has probably affected your brain, I 
should certainly call you to account for your 
words.” 

“Haw! haw!” roared the other, turning 
his fiery face round to the crowd in the bar. 
“D’ye hear him? Coffee an’ pistols for two 
in the Botanic Gardens to-morrow morning. 
Five-an’-forty year, boy and man, I’ve used 
the sea. And now to be told that I’m drunk 
by a new-fangled whipper-snapper like that, 
whose scientific head can’t stand nothing 
stronger than ‘ Haw, lemon squash, if you 
please, Susan.’ 

“Oh, go on board your old tub, do,” said 
the captain of the Zerpsichore, angrily, “ and 
don’t come here to pick quarrels with your 
betters.” 

Flop, as he finished speaking, came the 
rum and water into his face, whilst the old 
sea-dog, struggling in the grasp of a dozen 
hands, was vainly endeavouring to get at the 
other, on his part going through the same 
performance. 

And this was how the historic feud com- 
menced between the two ships in the bar of 
the Custom House Hotel on the Circular 
Quay of Sydney, New South Wales. 

Here, as the sun travelled over the fore- 
yard arm, sundry masters of craft lying near 
were accustomed to meet for a drink and a 
snack before the one o'clock gun called them 
tf dinner. Men of the new seamanship, 
mostly, but with a sprinkling of others who, 
like Bolger, swore by their wooden clippers, 
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had been with difficulty induced to give 
double topsails a trial, but drew the line at 
two topgallant yards ; and to whom the sight 
of a patent log, or a lead, or a Thompson 
compass, was like that of a red rag to a bull. 

And where amongst other places the shoe 
pinched was in the fact that the Zerpsichore 





Red Lions in the matter of freights. Through 
their Sydney agents they had, indeed, just 
done so; and that fact, added to the slow 
passage, had been chiefly responsible for old 
Bolger’s outbreak of temper towards Way- 
land-Ferrars—a representative of that new 
school of shipmasters he so thoroughly dis- 





“DYE HEAR HIM? 


had now, for the first time, beaten the Mary 
Johnson on the outward passage. They were 
both regular traders to Port Jackson ; and, 
hitherto, luck had been on the side of the 
Mary—a fine specimen of the Aberdeen- 
built clipper, now nearly extinct under the 
Red Ensign, and as great a contrast to 
the Zerpsichore as could be well imagined. 
The former belonged toa line known from the 
device on its house-flag as the “ Red Lion.’ 
The steel ship was one of a fleet of cargo- 
carriers familiar to seafarers for a similar 
reason by the name of “Blue Star.” But 
Captain Bolger’s employers were in a very 
small way of business compared to their 
rivals of the Blue Star, who, in addition to 
sailers, owned a dozen big ocean tramp 
steamers. 

Hence they could afford to underbid the 





COFFEE AN’ PISTOLS FOR TWO,” 


liked—apart from all considerations of rivalry 
between their respective employers. And, 
into the bargain, he regarded the captain of 
the Zerpsichore as a mere fine weather sailor, 
one of those products of a training-siip and 
high-class Board of Trade examinations who 
know more theoretically about cyclone 
centres, ocean currents, hydrography, and 
kindred subjects than the practical part of 
their profession. 

And something of all this he muttered and 
growled as friends held him back whilst 
Wayland-Ferrars got away. The latter, 
although hurt and indignant at the insult 
put thus publicly upon him, knew that nothing 
was to be gained by fighting the old fellow, 
either there or at law. And, anyhow, 
stalwart six-and-twenty cannot with any grace 
punch the head of sixty, no matter how hot, 
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rash, and abusive the latter may be. So, 
actually, there seemed nothing to be done 
but grin and. bear it, and keep as clear of 
the captain of the Mary Johnson as possible. 

Not that Bolger had the reputation of 
being a quarrelsome man, even in his cups. 
On the contrary, he was respected and liked 
by most of those who had relations with 
him, and whose verdict amounted to “ honest 
and good-hearted—if a bit rough.” The 
fact of the matter was that Bolger was behind 
his time—a very sad situation for most men 
to be placed in, and a sailor perhaps more 
than all. And the old man was bewildered 
at the changes taking place around him. 
Visiting another ship, the chances were that 
things about the deck would catch his eye of 
whose uses, and very names even, he was 
totally ignorant—and preferred to remain so. 
Also men were masters now at ages that in 
his day would have been thought pre- 
posterous. 

Of course, as was to be expected in 
“Sailor Town,” the news of the row in the 
bar of the Custom House Hotel spread 
amongst the sea-folk living in their ships 
stuck about in the sequestered wharves and 
jetties that poke out into the harbour from 
Woolloomooloo Bay to Pyrmont Bridge. But 
inasmuch as there were very few men of the 
old order in port just then, the captain of the 
Terpsichore came in for much of the sympathy 
he undoubtedly deserved, with the result that 
old Bolger was practically sent to Coventry 
by the other skippers. 

As it happened, the two vessels were lying 
at the north-west corner of the quay, and no 
distance apart. Also, miradile dictu, the 
majority of their crews were British. And as 
was only natural, these men presently took 
sides, showing their partisanship in the only 
way possible to them, viz., assaulting each 
other at every decent opportunity. Not very 
often through the week did such chances 
offer, but on Saturday nights when the crews 
met, coming back in the small hours from 
“up town,” the din of battle woke the whole 
quay, and -brought men to see the fun from 
all the great English, French, and German 
mail steamers lying around. 

The captain of the Mary Johnson, one 
imagines, was rather pleased than otherwise 
at this state of affairs. He had a more 
powerful crew than the Zerpsichore —\osing 
men, this latter ship, on account of her 
patent labour-saving appliances, for some 
of which she ought really to have been 
allowed extra hands. As for Captain Way- 
land-Ferrars, he seldom slept on board 


between Friday night and the beginning of 
the week; so he never saw his gangway 
nettings on the quiet Sabbath mornings full of 
incapable, and sometimes sorely pummelled, 
Terpsichores. Perhaps his officers should 
have reported the facts. But they refrained 
from doing so. And if the captain wondered 
how his usually quiet and peaceable chief 
mate appeared at times with black eyes ; and 
noticed that the second mate and the boat- 
swain, too, bore similar pugilistic marks and 
contusions, he asked no questions. All his 
spare thoughts and moments were occupied 
with the courtship he was carrying on at 
Springwood, in the mountains. Next trip 
they were to be married; and there was 
nothing particularly requiring his presence 
on board. 

Presently the two vessels finished dis- 
charging, and hauling out into the stream 
began to preen themselves for the home- 
ward flight. 

The Zerpsichore was a well-found ship, with 
no lack of white and red lead, oil, turps, and 
varnish in her paint-lockers. So that, with 
her pink composition bends running to top- 
sides of a delicate grey, broken by a line of 
eighteen black and white ports, she soon 
began to look a fine spot of colour. All 
her spars with the exception of topgallant and 
royal masts, boom and gaff, were painted a 
deep buff. And land-people crossing John- 
stone’s Bay in the ferry-boats invariably 
exclaimed, “ Oh, what a pretty ship!” taking 
no notice of the Mary Johnson. But sea- 
farers seldom gave the Zerpsichore a second 
glance, keeping their regards on the fine old 
clipper with her beautiful yacht-like lines, 
clean run, bright, tapering spars, and spacious 
poop and topgallant forecastle. By scraping 
and tarring and scrubbing and polishing, poor 
old Bolger did all he could. But even then 
she looked worn and weather-beaten for lack 
of that paint his employers had not thought 
themselves able to afford. Unable at length 
to stand it any longer, the old man bought the 
stuff out of his own pocket. And presently, as 
his vessel swung to her anchors, all dark, 
glistening green, with just a narrow gilt bead- 
ing running around it, stem and stern, lower 
masts and yards of spotless white, her other 
spars scraped and oiled till the Oregon pine 
shone like mahogany, he felt easier in his 
mind. And looking up at the Red Lion 
blowing from the main royal pole, and then 
at the Blue Star yonder, showing black out 
of its white ground over the shimmering 
metal gimcrack with the outrageous name, 
he swore to make sych a run home as would 
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“THE DIN OF BATTLE WOKE THE WHOLE QUAY.” 


let people know the difference between new- 
fangled ships commanded by new-fangled 
skippers with double-barrelled names and a 
skipper and ship of the good old-fashioned 
sort. 

At last Bolger’s agents had got him freight, 
and it seemed that both vessels would be 
starting for home about the same time. 
Fortunately they were loading at far apart 
wharves. But, still, whenever a Lion anda 
Star met, singly or in company, there would 
be ructions. Thus amongst the sea-folk along 
the foreshores the interest was kept alive, 
and not a few bets were made and taken on 
the possible race. Bolger, it appeared, had 
announced his intention to his few cronies 
at the midday lunch either to beat the 
Terpsichore home or lose his spars. 

As for the latter’s captain, he only laughed 
when told of this, taking no heed. He had 
other fish to fry up Springwood way. Since 
the day of the quarrel he had never set eyes 
on Bolger. Nor did he wish to. Neither for 
the Mary Johnson nor her skipper did he 
mean to bother himself ; and he declined all 
wagers with respect to a race, saying, what was 
perfectly true, that he didn’t care which ship 
got home first. All the same, he had 
privately made up his mind to break the 
record. But not on account of Bolger and 
his bragging; only because the quicker he 


was home and back again the sooner would 
the Springwood episode find fitting close. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE CAPTURE OF THE RED LION. 


“Tr’s the darkest night I ever remember 
seeing in my whole life,” remarked Mr. 
Hopkins, the mate of the Mary Johnson. 

“Same here,” replied Captain Bolger; “ it 
feels that thick, one could almost take a knife 
and cut chunks off it and throw ‘em about.” 

The Mary had rounded Cape Horn, and 
was making good progress northabout, when, 
all of a sudden, she had, at eight bells that 
night, run into a windless patch of blackness 
the calmness and intensity of which were 
such as none on board remembered ex- 
periencing. 

So thick was the darkness that captain and 
mate, standing almost touching, were utterly 
invisible to each other. Nor could any part 
of the ship be discerned, as she lay motion- 
less without creak of truss or parrel or 
slightest lift of sail. Even the rudder was 
still, and the wheel-chains gave never a 
rattle. The only point of light came from 
the binnacle, a yellow blot that itself seemed 
choked by the woolly blackness surrounding 
it. 

Presently, a man getting a drink at the 
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scuttle-butt let the tin dipper rattle, and the 
noise made men jump and stare aloft, think- 
ing that a yard had carried away. 

“ Phew!” exclaimed Bolger, “ dashed if it 
don’t sme/? black! An’ you can feel it in 
your throat, can’t you, Hopkins ?” 

“ Aye, sir,” replied the latter, his voice 
sounding muffled and dull, “this beats my 
time. It’s onnatural, to my way of thinking. 
A regular phenomener, that’s what it is.” 

“Umph,” grunted the other, crustily, 
“that’s what whippersnapper-double-barrel 
’ud call it, no doubt, if he were here. An’ he’d 
put a name to it as long as his ship’s. Well, 
I s’pose,” he continued, and you could almost 
hear the grin of the old chap, “that he’s 
flyin’ along somewhere in the Nor’-east Trades 
afore this.” 

He had scarcely spoken when from away 
abeam came a noise sounding like the bark 
of a dog. 

“Eh ?” said Bolger. 

“Seal!” said Hopkins. 

“ Your grandmother!” said the skipper. 
“What ’ud one be doing in twenty degrees 
south? It’sadog. ‘There he is again. It’s 
a ship run into this stinkin’ patch o’ black 
fog an’ pitch.” 

Indistinct and dull though the sounds 
were, there presently seemed little doubt that 
they really proceeded from a dog. 

“ Skipper’s bow-wow on the Zerpsic-curry,” 
hazarded the mate. *“That big black-an’- 
white brute that collared the bo’sun the night 
we had the rumpus——” 

“Aye, aye, like enough,” interrupted Bolger, 
impatiently. “Anyhow, it’s a long way off 
by the sound. If double-barrel’s in here, all 
his dashed science won’t get him out of it any 
faster than us.” 

“TIsn’t that a light, or the reflection of 
one?” asked the mate, sharply. ‘ Why, it’s 
aboard of us! Con——,” but he had time 
for no more, when, with a dull, grating, 
rumbling sound, accompanied by one of 
snapping and crackling aloft, a great mass 
snugged up, as it were, alongside the Mary 
Johnson and remained there, whilst arose 
from many throats a wild chorus of shouts, 
threats, and curses, mingled with the furious 
barking of a dog. 

“What on earth is it?” roared Bolger, 
dancing frantically along his poop, and peer- 
ing with useless eyes, now aloft, now out- 
board, at the faint splash of yellow light 
alone visible. “Ship ahoy!” he hailed. 
“What the blazes are you doin’ runnin’ into 
me like that ?” 


“ Ahoy, ahoy!” retorted a muffled voice, 


as more dull yellow blotches became visible 
through the black mist. “ Isn’t the sea wide 
enough for you, but that you must come 
blundering into people in such a fashion ? 
Who the deuce are you ?” 

“ Mary Johnson, of London, homeward 
bound from Sydney. Get your boats over 
and pull yourself out of our road afore you 
do more mischief. What sort of confounded 
sogers are you, anyhow? Clear off, now! 
What’s your name?” 

“Don’t be in such a hurry,” was what the 
reply sounded like. ‘Get your own boats 
out if you want to,” followed by something 
suspiciously resembling laughter from the 
stranger. 

“ Terpsic-curry, or I’m a dago!” exclaimed 
Mr. Hopkins, as the carpenter came aft and 
reported a tight ship. ‘“‘ Chips,” he continued, 
“serve out all the tomahawks you can find.” 
Then, turning to the captain, he continued, 
“T think, sir, we’d better send some hands 
aloft to cut away. We're evidently fast up 
there.” 

“Do as you like,” replied Bolger, wrath- 
fully. “ But they’ll only chop their fingers off! 
Why, man,” he exclaimed, in furious tones, 
“we might ha’ well been born blind, like 
puppies an’ kittens, for all the use our eye- 
sight is to us!” 

However, the mate had his way; and 
presently in the blackness could be heard 
voices and the noise of chopping as the men 
lay out on the yards and cut at intertwisted 
stays, lifts, and braces. Also it soon became 
evident that the other ship had its crew 
similarly employed. And in a while it 
seemed from the sounds of shouting and 
swearing up there in the smother that at 
several points the two parties had met. 

The hulls, after the first impact, had 
separated, some dozen or so of feet now 
lying between them. But their yards and 
rigging being still foul, gave them a heavy 
list towards each other. Lights there were in 
plenty, but so feebly did they show through 
the thick, woolly darkness, dank now with 
heavy dew, that they were quite useless. 

Still, there was no doubt whatever that the 
vessel was the TZerpsichore, thus strangely 
hugging her rival in mid-ocean and midnight. 
And it was passing curious to hear the hailing 
of the hands for’ard from respective forecastle- 
heads and yards. 

“Is that  bricky - headed Shetlander 
aboard ?” 

“ Aye, an’ he’ll be punchin’ your heid if he 
got a chance agen, same as he done afore.” 

““Where’s that farmer with the game leg ?” 








“Ere, an’ ready to use it on your ugly 
karkuss, whoever you is.” 

“Let's ear from the Irish soger as I give 
the father ov a thrashin’ to that Saturday night 
on the quay. Or ’as ’e lost ’is voice through 
fright ?” 

* Arrah thin, me foine bhoy, if Oi had 
yez aboard here its singing an entoirely 
different kind av a song ye’d be—so ut 
wud.” 

Aft, old Bolger hurled defiance with a rough 
tongue and a vocabulary that never failed. 
But there was no response 
from the Zerpsichore’s poop. 
Which contemptuous silence 
made him more furious than 
ever. 

And although no verbal 


answer was returned to his taunts and in- 
vective, that somebody appreciated them 
was evident ; for, presently, he was hit in 
the face by a lump of canvas, dipped in tar, 
and rolled and tied into ball-shape. 

At this, rushing to his cabin, he seized a 
gun, but luckily was unable to find any 
ammunition for it ; so was fain to cool down 
and let the steward get the tar (which was of 
the variety known as “coal,” and therefore 
burnt savagely) off his face, Meanwhile, the 
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night wore on, black, breathless, damp. And in- 
asmuch as nothing is ever perfectly motionless 
at sea, the ships drifted with their hulls still 
held apart by interlocking spars and gear. 
Finding the men aloft could neither see nor 
feel to do anything but further mischief, they 
had been recalled, and both vessels waited 
impatiently for dawn—if another one there 
was to be. For, as to this last matter, 
amongst the men was some doubt, none of 
them having ever in their using of the sea 
experienced anything like it. 










THE TAR OFF HIS FACE.” 





But at last the darkness lifted, leaving, 
however, a thick fog behind it. At sunrise 
that also rose, disclosing an extraordinary 
spectacle, at least to a seafarer’s eye. 

Almost exactly abreast, the ships leaned 
over to each other with a considerable list, 
whilst all their top-hamper was intertwisted 
and commingled. The A/ary Johnson had 


been lying with her yards braced well up on 
to the port tack, when the Zerpsichore’ had 
floated so gently down and hugged her with 























her own yards nearly square. The result was 
almost indescribable. The Zerpsichore’s upper 
fore and main topgallant yards had jammed 
in the corresponding rigging of the Mary ; 
whilst the latter’s lower topsail yardarm was 
driven through the TZerpsichore’s topmast 
rigging, and so on, and so on. All the lower 
yards were free. 

It was exactly as if the two ships had been 
a couple of angry fighting women, and had 
seized each other by the hair, whilst keeping 
their bodies clear of each other. But so 
gently had the thing been done that, bara 
few backstays, brace - pennants, and _ lifts 
carried away, no damage of much import- 
anee had taken place. Certainly, the least 
draught of air, a cat’s-paw almost, just to fill 
the light sails, would result in ruin instant 
and wide-spread to both ships, all of whose 
topgallant and royal masts would go—if not 
some of the greater spars into the bargain. 

Seeing this, there was little need to issue 
orders ; and already men were pushing, 
pulling, and, in unavoidable cases, cutting, 
lanyards and seizings until, at last, and after 
a work of no little difficulty and danger, the 
clearing was effected, and with trailing gear 
each vessel, released, sprang back to an even 
keel again. 

And whilst busy at repairs—rigging pre- 
venter backstays, splicing, fitting, and setting- 
up-—the Homeric war of tongues between the 
crews commenced afresh. 

Wayland -Ferrars was walking his poop 
whilst Bolger stumped the Afary’s, pausing 
every now and then to roar out what he 
thought of the Zerpsichore, her officers, crew, 
and owners. But of these compliments the 
other skipper took no notice, only anxiously 
looking up at the sky or overside at the 
water. The former, however, was cloudless, 
the latter like paint. And the ships were 
evidently coming together again. Never 
perhaps had there been a situation quite 
like it, even at sea, the home of curious 
happenings. 

It would have been simple enough to have 
got a couple of boats over and towed the 
ships a fair distance apart. But, apparently, 
neither of their captains cared about being 
the first to start. Instead, fenders were 
placed in position and yards braced sharp up 
on opposite tacks, so as to do as little mischief 
as possible. 

Bolger had hoisted the Red Lion, the 
other his Blue Star, and both house-flags 
hung from their halliards like dead fish in 
the stirless air. 

Presently, having exhausted all the sea- 
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taunts he cguld think of, one of the Mary 
Johnson’s men picked up a piece of coal 
from a bucket the cook was carrying, and 
threw it ata group on the Zerpsichore’s fore- 
castle-head. It hit a man, drawing blood ; 
and with a roar of anger a storm of missiles 
were sent hurling aboard the Mary. Now, 
it is not easy to procure things throwable on 
board of a ship, but the captain of the 
Terpsichore had before leaving, as it hap- 
pened, laid in a big stock of Sydney sand- 
stone to scour his decks with; and this, 
being presently broken up, made splendid 
ammunition. Volleys of these sharp-edged 
fragments were now poured on the men of 
the Mary Johnson, who could only retort 
expensively with lumps of coal, hanks, or 
such odd bits of scrap-iron as they. might lay 
hands on. 

Nor, as perhaps might have been expected, 
did Captain Wayland-Ferrars _ interfere. 
Although neither allowing himself nor his 
officers to reply to the abuse lavished on 
them by Bolger, Hopkins, and the other of 
the Mary /Johnson’s afterguard, he was 
actually very angry. Thus, when he saw his 
men possessed an immeasurable advantage 
over their opponents, he tacitly permitted 
them to go ahead. Which they did; for 
presently finding that the Afary Johnson's 
bulwarks afforded her crew too much shelter, 
they took ammunition into their tops and 
cross-trees, and thence pelted with effect. 

As for Bolger, he simply foamed with 
impotent rage. Had there been firearms to 
be used, he undoubtedly would have used 
them. But there was neither powder nor 
shot to be found. 

A lump of sandstone hit him on the shins, 
another bit broke in pieces against his 
shoulders. Every moment missiles struck the 
poop—the binnacle was badly dented, and 
some of the glass in the skylights cracked. 
Cursing bitterly, he picked up pieces and 
hurled them at his enemy standing on the 
Terpsichore’s poop, calm and unconcerned, 
smoking, with his hands in his pockets. But 
the rain of stones grew so fierce that he had 
at length to seek shelter in the companion 
along with Hopkins, only emerging now and 
again to heave an empty bottle at the foe. 
Superiority in numbers on this occasion 
availed his crew nothing. And the Zerpsi- 
chores were simply wild with delight, not 
only at the fun and excitement of the thing, 
but the chance that offered of paying off 
some old Sydney scores. 

The Mary Johnson's cook ran aft to protest. 
There was none too much coal in the fore- 
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peak. A ton already must have been hurled 
on board the other ship. Supplies must be 
stopped, or there would be no more cooking 
done. Nor could the missiles of the enemy 
be used with any effect by their recipients, 
as, generally, the sandstone thrown from 
such a height smashed to atoms. 

And presently the Zerfsichore’s topmen 
and those in her cross-trees had the AZary 
Johnson's decks fairly cleared, so sharp and 
true were their volleys. 

“ Haul down that rag!” roared the boat 
swain of the Zerpsichore, standing on the 
rail and pointing to the house-flag, “or we'll 
come aboard and haul it down for ye!” 

At which insult Bolger rushed from his 
shelter, and with a deftly thrown lemonade 
bottle—the last of a few dozen that the after 


meet it—and, unperceived, ran along the spar 
and into the Mary Johnson's top. From 
here, reaching out, he cut the signal halliards, 
and hauling down the house-flag, tied it round 
his waist and regained his own ship, saluted 
by a burst of cheering that puzzled the others 
mightily. 

Hardly had the Red Lion been hoisted at 
the Zerpsichore’s main skysail-pole under the 
Blue Star, when a faint air came blowing 
little ripples along the water. The light. sails 
flapped and filled and fell, then rose and filled 
again. Growing stronger, the wind next caught 
the topsails and enabled the Zerfsichore to 
make a stern-board, taking away a couple of 
the Mary /Johnson’s backstays as she went. 

Cheer upon cheer arose as she cleared the 
Mary, whose men were now on deck gazing 





“ BOLGER VERY NEATLY KNOCKED THE BOATSWAIN OFF HIS PERCH.” 


guard had been using—-very neatly knocked 
the boatswain off his perch. And all the 
time the ships had drawn closer until almost 
in the same position as the night before. 

The Mary /Johnson’s deck was deserted, 
and looked like a coal and sandstone quarry. 
Her galley funnel was bent and twisted, and 
all the glass bulls’-eyes of her deckhouses on 
one side were starred and fractured, whilst her 
paint and brass-work was scratched and 
bruised. If a man only showed his head 
now it was a signal for a shower of well-aimed 
stones; so everyone kept under shelter. 
Suddenly a man jumped on to her main yard- 
arm from the Zerpsichore’s—braced round to 


stupidly and unbelievingly at their house-flag 
standing out stiff to the breeze under that of 
their enemy. 

Bolger nearly had.a fit when he fully 
realized what had happened, raving about 
the littered decks like a madman, whilst 
Wayland - Ferrars waved him an_ ironical 
salute, and his men sent a last volley rattling 
about his ears. 


CHAPTER III. 
OIL UPON TROUBLED WATERS. 
Ir is not putting it too strongly to say that 
the abduction of his house-flag cast not only 
a gloom over Captain Bolger’s spirits, but 
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over those of the ship’s company as well. 
Any sailor worth his salt believes in his ship, 
and the Mary Johnson's crowd felt their defeat 
and disgrace more keenly than the bruises and 
cuts which smarted so sorely on their bodies. 

“We'll never have any luck,” said Bolger, 
despondently, to his mate, “after letting a 
scowbank of a turnpike-sailor like that get to 
win’ard of us in such fashion. Why, cuss it, 
we'll be the laughin’-stock o’ the Port o’ 
London if the yarn gets about!” 

“ Well, we licked ’em ashore, anyhow,” re- 
plied Hopkins, resignedly, “ and if we’d only 
thought of laying in a ton or two o’ holy- 
stones, we’d have done it again at sea. And, 
anyhow, sir, perhaps they won’t be inclined 
to blow about their victory much, seein’ 
as it’s a police-court matter. Why, damme, 
it’s piracy on the high seas—comin’ aboard 
and stealing the company’s flag that way !” 

But Bolger refused to be comforted. Nor 
did it improve his temper when one day they 
met a big cargo steamer, with a blue star on 
her white funnel, whose skipper as she slipped 
by hailed from her bridge, amidst loud 
laughter from the crew :— 

“There’s a chap ahead, yonder, who wants 
an owner for a house-flag he’s picked up 
somewhere. It’s got a red lion on it, and 
they’re using it for a tablecloth in the fok’sle, 
just at present, till the owner comes along.” 

Very poor wit, doubtless. But Bolger had 
no heart to retaliate otherwise than by shaking 
his fist at the steamer’s men, grinning over 
weather cloths aft and rail for’ard. 

“T’m done with the sea,” he said to his 
chief mate. “This is my last trip. Thank 
the Lord, I’ve been able to put a bit aside, 
an’ I’ve got a cottage an’ an acre or two 0’ 
ground just outside o’ Marget. An’, anyhow, 
they were talkin’, last time I was home, 0’ 
sellin’ the Afary to the Norwegians. So let 
em. I don’t want no more sea. It’s got 
beyond my days an’ ways.” 

“Old man’s got his lemon down bad,” 
remarked Mr. Hopkins to the second mate ; 
“and I didn’t want to trouble him by saying 
so; but if we'd stopped alongside o’: the 
Terpsic-curry much longer she’d ha’ curried 
us properly. When I took a squint, just 
before the breeze came, I saw ’em getting up 
steam in the donkey, and leading hose along 
the deck. You may bet they meant to try 
and wash us down with boiling water, or 
some treat like that. I couldn’t stop to 
fairly make sure what their little game was, 
for I got a clout with a stone that knocked 
all the wind out of me.” 

After a while, it really seemed as if the 
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captain of the Mary Johnson's presentiment 
of ill-luck was only too well founded ; for 
one night, when running heavily off the 
Western Islands, she was brought by the lee, 
taken aback, and. all three masts had to be 
cut away before she righted, a hopeless wreck 
in the most dreadful accident that can befall 
a ship. There was a tremendous sea on that 
constantly swept her decks and gave her 
crew a terrible night’s work to clear the mess 
of spars and gear that threatened every 
moment to knock a hole in her sides. By a 
miracle almost, no one had been killed or 
carried overboard. But their case seemed 
hopeless when morning dawned and showed 
them the naked hull with only three jagged 
fangs—the tallest not 6ft. high—where so 
lately had appeared the stately grove of spars. 
Not a sound boat was left; and, to make 
matters worse, the carpenter presently 
reported 3ft. of water in the well. 

The skipper setting an example, they went 
to the pumps, but the big seas that came 
aboard nearly washed them away from the 
brakes, rendering their efforts doubly severe 
and fatiguing. Still they worked on doggedly 
as only British seamen could have done, and 
the clank of the pumps sounded incessantly 
all that long morning watch, whilst the 
workers’ ears eagerly listened for the “suck ” 
that should tell of a dry ship below foot, 
whatever she might be above. With her 
naked bows lifted one moment in streaming 
protest to the shrieking sky, the next buried 
fathoms deep, the hull lurched and pitched, 
and rolled in such a shocking fashion as 
made the oldest sailor sick, and the hearts of 
all grow faint within them as they marked 
the wild straining plunges and frantic wallow- 
ings, seemingly enough to divorce any timbers 
ever put together by human hands. 

“Three foot ten,” said the carpenter, 
sounding as well as he was able at the end 
of the last long spell. “I’m afeared she'll 
never suck no more.” And the captain, 
seeing no use in killing his men for nothing, 
ordered everybody aft into such shelter as 
could be found. The saloon was as yet 
comparatively dry. But nobody cared about 
staying there, what with the terrific hurly- 
burly, intensified below, and the knowledge 
that the ship was sinking. So life-lines being 
rigged fore and aft the poop, all hands 
secured themselves and stolidly watched the 
huge combers that burst across the fore-part 
of the doomed vessel, at times even sweeping 
over the peop itself and hurling the men 
together in half-drowned heaps as the lines 
slackened under the tremendous pressure. 
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“A TERRIBLE NIGHT'S WORK.” 


So the gloomy day wore on, the captain and 
his mates, at the risk of being swept overboard, 
twice bringing provisions and drink from the 
saloon and serving them out to the men. 

“We'll drown better full-bellied than fast 
ing,” said the old skipper, grimly. 

The water was over a man’s knees in the 
saloon now ; and the hull no longer tossed 
and tumbled like a cork, but sagged and 
floundered heavily and lifelessly amongst the 
topping seas that encompassed it, rising with 
difficulty, and seeming glad to sink wearily 
down between their green slopes. 

Late in the afternoon, quite near them, 
hove up all of a sudden on the awful sea- 
mountains, they saw a ship; saw her for a 
minute and then lost her again, then saw her 
again. She was a big, painted-port vessel 
running under her two lower topsails and a 
staysail for’ard. And she evidently saw 
them, for she kept away three or four points 
and came straight towards the wreck. But 
the castaways rose no cheer, no hope came 
into their salt-incrusted faces. Human help 
in such a sea could avail naught. 

‘The dusk of the evening was at hand, 
making objects indistinct. But some sailors 
know a ship they have even only once seen, 
as Australia bushmen do a horse; and a 
murmur, rose from the crew of the A/ary 
Johnson, \ashed to their life-lines, as the 
stranger, thrown up on the brow of a great 


comber, leant over held by some invisible 
hand, as it seemed, a hundred feet above 
them, and they recognised the Zerpsichore. 

For a minute she hung there, then dis- 
appeared, hidden on the far side of the wall 
of water that rolled on and broke over the 
wreck in one great mass of spray and foam 
from stem to stern. Once more they saw 
her, topping another and a smaller roller, and 
noted that from her peak the red ensign now 
blew out rigid as if made of painted steel. 
Then a rain-squall hid her, and when it 
cleared the darkness had fallen. 

“A cussed Rooshian or a Turk couldn’t 
ha’ done less,” growled a sailor. 

** Blow it, man,” retorted another, ‘bitterly, 
“what more cud he do only give us a last 
look at the old flag?” 

“He might have stood by us,” remarked 
Hopkins to the captain, close to whom he 
was lashed, “although, come to think of it, 
there wouldn’t be much use in that, for I 
don’t believe the poor old Afary 'll last the 
night. I wonder if he knew us.” 

“ Aye, aye,” growled Bolger. “ He’d reco’- 
nise us, right enough. But give the devil 
his due an’ fair play. This weather takes a 
man all he can do to look out for his own 
ship without actin’ hidey-go-seek around a 
sinkin’ hull. You knows as well as I do 
that the Channel Squadron an’ the Admiral 
to boot couldn’t do us any good by stoppin’ 

















to stare at us now. For my part, the sooner 
it’s over the better.” 

As he spoke, a rocket cleft the murky sky 
astern of them, succeeded quickly by another 
and another. A stifled cheer that was half a 
groan broke from the men as they saw that, 
after all, they were not deserted. For 
although no one had acknowledged it, the 
sight of that vessel apparently leaving them 
had intensified the bitterness of the death 
they looked upon as inevitable. 

“Why, damme, if he ain’t wearin’ ship to 
get to wind’ard of us!” shouted old Bolger. 
“Well, who’d ha’ thought he’d had grit and 
nous enough to do that in such a sea? 
Come up all I have ever said agen the chap. 
See, there goes another rocket! Well, I 
don’t know what good he can do us, 
even if we last till daylight. Still, it’s com- 
pany, an’ puts heart into a man, anyhow. 
Let’s have a drink round—to his health !” 

They drank, handing the demijohn of rum 
from one to the other. And then, with new 
life in their souls, they made out to find and 
light a riding-lamp, which they lashed to the 
stump of the mizzenmast, all with infinite 
pain and difficulty. But they were rewarded 
when they saw red, blue, and green stars rise 
dead to windward, taking it as a sign their 
signal was understood. And, oh, the comfort 
through the dreary, dark hours of those other 
lofty harbingers of hope ascending now here, 
now there, as the Zerpsichore manceuvred 
so skilfully in that terrible Atlantic weather 
to keep the weather-gauge. Sometimes she 
came so close that, but for the roar of 
the water and yell of the wind, they might 
have hailed each other; anon she would 
seem miles away. But always she returned, 
appearing almost at the same spot—a most 
noble exhibition of seamanship, that 
repeatedly brought praise to the lips of those 
who watched--sore though their plight was. 

“ Damme,” remarked old Bolger, actually 
with a note of contrition in his hoarse voice, 
“the feller’s a sailor after all, spite o’ his 
haw-haw ways an’ dandy togs! Well, who'd 
ha’ thought it? Cuss me, if I ain’t sorry that 
we had that bit of a shine in Sydney—time 
I give him free rum! However, he’s got 
square for that since—an’ boot. Gettin’ lower, 
ain’t she, Hopkins, this last hour or so ?” 

“Feet;” answered the first officer, laconi- 
cally. “She’s like a Thames billyboy ’mid- 
ships and for’ard.” 

“ An’ the win’s as strong as ever,” added 
the boatswain. “But hang me if I don’t 
think the sea’s gone down a bit !” 

And, indeed, the great billows, in place of 
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breaking as formerly, now came in upon them 
with rounded tops like rolling downs of 
darkness, lazily, and as if bereft of alk their 
late spite and vigour. 

“If she’d had a full freight o’ wool she’d 
ha’ floated for days yet, maybe,” said the 
mate, throwing off his bowline. “ But it’s that 
infernal dead-weight o’ copper ore an’ lead an’ 
antimony, an’ the Lord knows what, that the 
water’s got amongst, and is forcing its way 
through. However, sir, here’s one who’s 
going to have a swim for it in that smooth 
stuff. There’s just a chance.” 

“Not me,” replied old Bolger, “I’d sooner 
go down all standin’. But please yourself ; 
it’s a free ship now. Halloa, what’s the 
illoomination for?” As he spoke a huge 
flare lit up the sea, showing the Zerpsichore 
so close to that some of the men mechanically 
shouted at her whilst she hung on top of one 
of the sluggish rounded billows, a wondrous 
figure of a ship standing out silhouetted in 
yellow flame against the black background 
of inky sky. 

“Why,” shouted a man, “sink me, if ’e 
ain’t got his fore-tawp’sl to the mast!” 

“ Dunder!” bellowed one of the only 
two foreigners of the crew, jumping in excite- 
ment. “He vos lower de boat! Ach Gott, 
der prave mans as ve vos fight mit !” 

But before one could make quite certain, 
the ship was hidden again, just a yellow 
flush in the thick air showing where she lay. 

When she rose again, however, it could be 
plainly seen that not one but two boats were 
in the water, whilst a fresh flare cast its light 
almost across the intervening stretch of sea, 
so close had the Zerpsichore approached. 

“Weil, may I be drowned!” exclaimed 
Bolger, as he eyed with amazement the 
boats, looking like white flakes on hills of 
shining ink as they toiled up one huge slope, 
hidden from sight, then shot like arrows 
adown the next in full view of the watchers, 
who swore and cheered in their excitement. 

“Heaving lines ready for the brave 
hearties!” shouted the mate; “they’H be 
smashed to splinters if they come alongside.” 

“Why, darn my rags!” exclaimed the 
boatswain, “if that ain’t the skipper o’ the 
Terpsick-hurry hisself at the steer oar 0’ 
the first boat.” And with that a roaring 
cheer went up from those on the wreck, 
Bolger leading, as the skilfully-handled boats 
swept almost level with the lee poop-rail, 
and the bow oar in each, catching the lines 
flung to them, lay off from the heaving, 
crashing roll of the rising stern, to approach 
which meant instant destruction. 
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It was a twenty-foot jump—but there was 
nothing else for it, as the combers by this 
time were marching in procession clean over 
the vessel amidships, whilst where they lay 
the boats were in some sort sheltered. Still 
burning tar-barrels and oakum soaked in oil, 
the Zerpsichore had drifted so near that one 
could see, each time she hove up, white faces 
eagerly gazing over her rail at the weird 
scene made almost as light as day —the 
wreck submerged almost to the break of the 
poop on which a crowd of men were 
gathered, the boats rising and falling on the 
smooth-topped billows moaning in sullen, 
checked ferocity as they rolled away into the 
darkness. 

The first to jump was a little boy, under 
whose arms Bolger himself fastened the two 
lines, one from a boat and the other from the 
ship, and bade him be of good cheer, for that 
there was no danger. 

* Aye, aye, sir,” replied the lad, boldly, and 
without pause leapt off the rail into the top 
of a comber, whilst those on board paid out 
and the boat’s crew 
hauled in. It was 
ticklish work: but 
for the light would 
have been dreadful, 
and but forthe tamed 
seas impossible. 

Half - smothered, 
the youngster was 
dragged safely on 
board. Then another 
forecastle lad 
jumped. And then 
the men went in 
quick succession as 
both boats came into 
use. And most fortu- 
nate was it that the 
captain of the Zerp- 
sithore had brought 
his second life-boat, 
for, as Bolger, the 
last man to leave, 
was hauled in splut- 
tering, gasping, and 
snorting, the Afary 


stern perpendicu- 
larly, stayed in that 
position a minute, 
and then disap- 
peared. 

**Crumbs and 
scissors !” growled 
Bolger, as he found 





“i'M PROUD TO SHAKE A MAN'S HAND,” 


his breath. “What’s come to the sea? Ugh! 
it’s turned into a cursed oil-tank. I’ve 
swallowed quarts of it.” 

“And no wonder, after all we’ve used,” 
replied somebody, laughing. “I expect the 
ship’ll be on short allowance of paint from 
this to home.” 

“So that’s the wrinkle, is it?” said 
Hopkins. “I’ve heard of it, but never 
saw it used before. Anyhow, it’s saved a 
crowd from feeding the fishes this good 
night of our Lord.” 

The getting on board the Zerpsichore was 
a difficult business. But it was over at last ; 
and, as the davit-falls were made fast, old 
Bolger, bareheaded and dripping, pushed his 
way through the men to where her captain 
was standing, and, catching the other’s hand 
ina great, hard grip, he shook it heartily, 
saying :— 

“Captain Wayland-Ferrars, I’ve got to do 
afore all hands what I never thought could 
happen. An’ that is to apologize fully to ye 
for everythin’ I’ve done and said about ye and 
your ship. You’rea 
gentleman, an’, sir, 
you’re what’s more 
—an’ that’s a sailor 

-man. I’m only a 
rough old shellback 
myself, sir, as has lost 
his ship an’ had his 
day ; and I'll ask ye 
to make allowances. 
Sir, I’m proud to 
shake a man’s hand 
who’s proved him- 
self able an’ willin’ 
to do what you’ve 
done this night for 
me an’ mine, an’ 
which: there’s_ very 
few others afloat, as 
I believe, could ha’ 
done. Now, then, 
you Mary’s,” he con- 
tinued, “a cheer for 
the Zerspic-curry av’ 
her skipper, an’ all 
hands belongin’ to 
her. Crack your 
throats, my bullies !” 

And thus ended 
the feud between the 
Red Lion and the 
Blue Star—not yet 
by any means an old 
story upon the high 
seas. 




















HE casual visitor to Bordeaux 
and its neighbourhood is apt 
to remember the district merely 
as one where the horses wear 
hats and the donkeys trousers. 
I can’t stop to explain these 
things, interesting though they are, because 
Iam in a hurry and on stilts. Ina way, I 
went to Bordeaux on stilts, and Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul accompanied me into the 
Landes on the same high mission. ‘Tis a 
topsy-turvy country. 

To commence with, the Landes is so-called 
because it is no good as land, consisting 
mainly of vast prairies and marshes stretching 
to the horizon, and covered with heath, furze, 
reed, bracken, and broom, varied with clumps 
of sea-pine, acacia, oak, and cork. And the 
people live on stilts. Don’t misunderstand 
me. They don't 








Stilt-Racing. 


By WILLIAM G. 


FitzGERALD. 


the leading newspaper of the Sud-Ouest, and 
one of the ablest in all France. 

The fact is, every leading journal in the 
country was, a few years ago, bursting to 
organize races of some sort. Accordingly 
the directors of Za Petite Gironde, wearied 
with reports of horse, foot, and cycle races, 
aimed at something higher, something abso- 
lutely novel. Suggestions were then invited 
for the committee’s consideration. One 
reader suggested a race “on the hands,” but 
this was scouted as likely to provoke a riot. 
An offensive wag suggested a race between 
Roquefort cheeses, “avances,” and then the 
lists were closed. One day a Landais peasant 
came into Bordeaux on his stilts, and the 
idea of stilt races came into being. 

The announcements were made _ two 
months in advance, to permit of the news 





eat stilts; they 
merely pass most 
of their time upon 
them. Noman (or 
woman) is above 
another in the 
Landes ; the stilts 
being of equal 
length. The post- 
man on his rounds, 
the peasant-woman 
going to market, 
the shepherd fol- 
lowing his flocks, 
the resin-collector 
passing from one 
pine forest to 
another—all these, 
aye, and even the 
smallest children, 
may be seen 
mounted on stilts 
in the villages of 
this most interest- 
ing Department of 
France. So much 
for my introduc- 
tion. Now for 
the races. They 
owe their origin 
to the enterprise of 
La Petite Gironde, 
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percolating through the villages of the 
Landes. Suggestions and questions rained 
upon the committee—which, by the way, 
included Sylvain Dornon, the baker-stilter of 
Arcachon, and the hero of the journey from 
Paris to Moscow. Intending competitors 
became rather a bore. Were the stilts to be 
of a fixed length? Might one get off on the 
road ? Was a man with wooden legs eligible 
to take part in the stilt race ? and so on. 

At last everything was settled, and on the 
appropriate morning of Ascension Day, 1892, 
the competitors and their friends trooped 
along the Avenue Carnot towards the 
starting-point, as is shown in the photo. 
reproduced on the preceding page. The 
course for men was from Bordeaux to 
Bayonne and Biarritz and back to Bordeaux 
(302 miles); and for women, from Bordeaux 
to Cérons and back (37 miles). The first 
prize in the big race was 1,000 francs and a 
silver-gilt medal ; the second, 500 francs and 
a medal; and the third, 250 francs and a 
medal. ‘Tothese must be added any number 
of class medals and money prizes offered by 
institutions and clubs, and a vast quantity 
of miscellaneous goods offered by tradesmen 
with an eye to advertisement. 

The committee decided (1) That the stilts 
might be as long or as short as the competitor 
pleased. (2) He might carry a stick, clothes, 
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provisions, repairing implements, or a change 
of stilts. (3) He might dismount now and 
then, but in such cases he must carry his 
stilts, and must, moreover, be mounted on 
them when he presented himself at the 
“ control-posts.” 

There were control-posts (generally cafés or 
hotels) established at twenty-two villages ex 
route, and each of these stations was manned 
by cyclist volunteers belonging to various 
great clubs. These gentlemen received the 
stilters as they passed through, and besides 
taking signatures and recording times, they 
acted as special correspondents for Za Petite 
Gironde, dispatching descriptive telegrams at 
frequent intervals. Doctors were in waiting 
at some of the control-posts, and there were 
also representatives of “ first-aid” societies to 
attend to stilters with cut or swollen feet. 

Owing to the great number of entries, 
it was finally arranged that each Landais 
commune should elect its champion and pay 
his expenses right through. An expense 
fund was, however, started later on, so that 
each competitor was at least sure of receiving 
his railway fare to and from Bordeaux. 

In the next photo. we see a party of com- 
petitors just arriving at the starting-point in 
the Avenue Thiers, Bordeaux. The interest 
taken in the race is manifested by the great 
crowd, who not only filled the streets but 
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also the balconies and windows of private 
houses, cafés, and hotels. 

I have already hinted that the tradespeople 
of Bordeaux made a brave show in the matter 
of gifts. A tailor on the Cours d’Alsace- 
Lorraine, announcing himself as a lover of 
all sports, offered um magnifique costume, 
fait sur mesure. Other sartorial artists 
followed suit—if I may say so—until at 
length it looked as though the peasants from 
the Landes would all return home in new 
clothes. 

The Municipality of Bordeaux contributed 
100 francs and two medals. One, Pelala, a 
merchant of Bergerac, offered “twelve bottles 
of my nourishing Anisette.” A man at 
Barsac would give a glass of Haut Sauterne 
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Podensac, who offered a prize of 50 francs 
for the /as¢ stilter who should arrive at the 
post before the closing of the race. (“ C'est 
Léchasster Michone,” murmured the courteous 
editor of Za Petite Gironde, “qui a profité de 
cette aubaine inesperée.”) 

The accompanying photo. shows a repre- 
sentative group of competitors in real march- 
ing order. When on their native heath the 
long stick becomes a third leg, fitting into 
the stilter’s back and supporting him on a 
sort of tripod, whilst with his disengaged 
hands he rapidly knits one of the footless 
stockings peculiar to the Landes. These 
fellows have great distances to cover; hence 
the stilts. The bracken and heather are 
often wet and the plains swampy ; hence, 








THE MEN COMPETITORS. 


to each stilter, whom he would not detain 
more than five seconds. Considerate man! 
A bronze medal was offered to all competitors 
who, starting off on Thursday, May 26th, 
when the flag fell, returned to the starting- 
point, after having accomplished the journey, 
on Thursday, June 2nd, before 9 p.m., Paris 
time. 

The number of medals offered by various 
bodies increased at quite an alarming rate. 
There was one for the youngest stilter who 
accomplished the journey in the specified 
time ; and another for the oldest. There 
were medals offered by various towns en route 
for the first stilter to arrive there ; and there 
were medals for the champion of the Depart- 
ments of the Landes and Gironde. Nor 


must we omit mention of a M. Castéra, re- 


presenting 
Vol. xv.--3. 


the firm of Lillet Fréres, of 


again, the stilts. The sheep are often con- 
cealed among the undergrowth ; hence—for 
the third time—the stilts. 

Really the preliminaries were almost as 
interesting as the race itself. The keeper of 
the Anglo-American bar offered to each 
competitor “two excellent ham sandwiches.” 
A private enthusiast placed at the disposal of 
the winner a gorgeously-furnished flat, with 
the use of bath-room and masseur. Watch- 
makers, perfumers, boot-makers, hatters, and, 
in short, tradesmen of all kinds sent along 
or promised specimens of their wares to the 
valiant stilters. 

There were in all eighty-one entries and 
sixty-nine starters ; thus twelve forfeited the 
entrance-fee. In the interval between the 


first announcement and the race, intending 
competitors had gone into training. 


The 
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SOME OF THE STARTERS 


Petite Gironde correspondent, writing from 
Tartas (Landes), described several test races 
between as many as fifteen and twenty 
competitors. 

Let me show you a few of the lady stilt- 
racers. ‘Their course was one of thirty-seven 
miles only (Bordeaux-Cérons and back), and 
was intended to be run in the day, so that 
the women’s homes might not suffer through 
their absence. When they heard of the 
men’s race, they refused to be kept out in 
the cold. Alto 
gether eighteen 
women entered. 

The rules which 
governed the 
men’s contest ap 
plied equally to 
the women. They 
set off about a 
quarter of an hour 
after their male 
colleagues. The 
first prize in the 
women’s contest, 
by the way, was 
100 francs, the 
second 60 francs, 
the third 40 francs, 
and so on. There 
were ten consola- 


tion prizes of 1o 
francs each, and 
as there was no 


entrance-fee, 





IN THE LADIES’ RACE. 


things looked very promising for the 
ladies. Here I may as well point out the 


winners. The first woman, counting from 
the left-hand side of the photo., is Marie 
Pascal, of Lanton, whe fairly romped in an 
easy first. The sixth in the line is Eline 
Bos, also of Lanton. She came in second. 
The strong-faced woman, standing third in 
the line, came from the same town, curiously 
enough. Her name is Jeanne Prévot, and 
she was the third to arrive. 





“ THEY'RE OFF!” 





























STILT-RACING. 


When at length all competitors were mar- 
shalled in line, a pistol was fired,and the queer 
cavalcade set off leisurely down the beautiful 
Cours de l’Intendance, or Regent Street of 
Bordeaux. We see them in the photo. at the 
bottom of the preceding page. The traders 
of the Sud-Ouest made special offers to the 
ladies. There were boxes of biscuits and 
sweets, cloth stuffs and bonnets ; fans, lace 
fichus, and the like. One man offered—a 
little unfortunately perhaps—four cases of 
soap to the first four ladies—possibly a nasty 
allusion to the winner’s condition. 

The next photo. to be reproduced shows a 
typical scene en route. It was taken at 
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Biarritz, Pierre Deycard, of Bilos (the first 
prize winner), was treated with an eau de 
Cologne and brandy friction by the head 
controller, who happened also to be a doctor. 

During the progress of the race, there was 
but one question on the lips of the Bordelais : 
Qui gagnera? It was doubtful all through. 
The stilter seen most prominently in the last 
photo. we reproduced is a Landais shepherd 
named Dominique Roumégoux, of Ychoux. 
He held the lead for a long time and was 
terribly anxious to win, his master having 
promised him, in that event, 100 francs over 
and above everything else. On arriving at Dax, 
Roumégoux had a noticeable fixity of ex- 











PASSING 


Bouscaut, thirteen kilométres from Bordeaux. 
The cyclist is a member of the editorial staff 
of La Petite Gironde. But there were scores 
of other volunteer cyclist-referees who accom- 
panied the stilters. Sometimes the stilts 
broke, although they were made of strong 
ash. The men would then halt for repairs 
and seize the opportunity of taking a meal— 
soup and fried eggs, perhaps, with coffee and 
white wine. The whole race was a triumphal 
progress for the lucky Landais, who certainly 
never before had had such a good time. 
First arrivals at various control-posts were 
presented with bouquets, laurel wreaths, and 
more substantial tokens in the shape of free 
rations and money. Others frankly touted 
for contributions in the towns, and made a 
grand thing of it. 

Although the men had bits of rubber on the 
ends of their stilts to deaden concussion, 
they suffered greatly from a kind of paralysis 
of the legs, and also sore and chafed feet. 
Every care was taken of them, however. At 





THROUGH A VILLAGE. 


pression, through lack of sleep; whilst his 
immediate rivals (Dugrand and Peyserre) 
arrived quite gay, the latter dancing a fas 
seul on his stilts, after Signing at the control- 
post, and exchanging news with great volubi- 
lity and vivacity. Poor Jean Cailliard, the 
oldest man who took part in the race, was 
utterly done up when he arrived at Orthez, 
185 kilométres from the starting-point. He 
hustled off to bed, poor chap, and went 
home by the four o’clock train next day, 
cursing horribly. He told how, when he 
was, so to speak, on his last legs, the village 
wags cried, “ Avances/” “ Reculez/” “A 
droite!” “A gauche!” and thought it the 
funniest thing in the world. If they had only 
known how little military celerity there was 
left in Jean Cailliard’s aching limbs ! 

There was a vast deal of excitement in 
Bordeaux from day to day during the race. 
The palatial offices of Za Peti/e Gironde were 
besieged day and night by a surging crowd, 
which eagerly read the telegrams and betted 
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ELINE BOS AND HER SISTER. 


freely according to their fancy. In the office 
windows were shown a model pair of stilts 
and a support as used in the Landes by the 
shepherds and resin-gatherers. This model 
was made by the veteran échassier Sylvain 
Dornen, acting under instructions from 
the committee. The staying 
power of the ladies varied very 


much. Some fell out, dis- 
couraged, after the first few 
miles. Mile. Eline Bos, how- 


ever, was as earnest as she was 
experienced. She is shown in 
the accompanying photo. on the 
left-hand side, and she came in 
second in the race. This photo. 
was taken by an amateur, M. 
Réné Minier, of Bordeaux, to 
whom I am very greatly indebted 
for information and assistance. 
The s’ t race of 1892 demon- 
strated the wonderful endurance 
of the Landais peasants, both 
male and female. If one takes 
into consideration the great heat 
that prevailed, the hardness of 
the roads, the speed to be main- |g 








MAGAZINE. 


the scanty allowance of food, drink, and 
sleep, one cannot but marvel at the hardi- 
hood of these people. Out of sixty-nine 
male starters, thirty-two accomplished the 
enormous journey of 490 kilométres in 
the fixed time of eight days and a half. 
Certainly many suffered great fatigue, and 
some complained of numbness ; but none 
were seriously ill. One or two had at 
length to climb down and walk, vanquished 
by the fierce sun. 

It is an interesting fact that at first 
the men’s route was simply Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, and back; but the authorities 
at Biarritz begged that the course might 
be extended to their most beautiful town, 
particularly as they were just then enter- 
taining His Majesty King Oscar II. of 
Sweden, and they wanted that monarch 
to see the stilters. The concession was 
granted. Another ten miles (16 kilo- 
métres) were added to the course, and a 
proportionate time-allowance granted to 
the competitors. By way of a return 
compliment, the astute authorities of 
Biarritz contributed 150 francs towards 
the expenses, and offered the use of the 
Mairie as a control-post. 

The winner of the ladies’ race—Marie 
Pascal, of Lanton—is seen in the next 
photo. Notice that she is attended by an 
official pace-maker, or referee, mounted on a 
bicycle, besides a number of idlers in carts. 
Mile. Pascal is passing through the village of 
Pont de la Maye in long, swinging strides, 
and already she feels pretty sure of win- 
ning not only the first prize, but also the 
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tained if one aspired to win, and 


MARIE PASCAL, WINNER OF THE WOMEN’S RACE. 
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extra twenty-five francs offered by the 
municipality of Cérons to the first woman- 
stilter who should arrive at the control-post 
in that town. As a matter of fact, from first 
to last, the prizes had been steadily growing. 
“Le Veloce-Sport,” “Le Sport du Sud- 
Ouest et du Midi,” and a score of other big 
clubs came forward with offers of medals, 
money, and assistance as volunteer scouts 
and correspondents. Then, again, forfeited 
entrance-fees went to swell the prize list ; 
and, lastly, there was a vast accumulation 
of merchandize, ranging from an enormous 
square of linoleum to a dainty pair of Russian- 
leather shoes. 

The race was beautifully engineered by the 
promoters. There was a roll-call, or “ dress- 
rehearsal,” the day before the race, and there 
were at least two state processions of the 
mounted competitors round the boulevards 
of the city. There were several fine bands 
in attendance, many of these volunteered, 
and, of course, huge crowds of pleasure- 
loving Bordelais, the great event being held 
on a féte-day. 

The next reproduction is from one of 
M. Réné Minier’s photos. In it are seen, on 


talities offered them. You must remember 
that each control-post was a café or an hotel, 
and the proprietors thereof (perhaps with an 
eye to business) were over-pressing with 
their wines and consommations. Then, again, 
private persons were equally generous, so 
that what with drink, the anticipation of 
winning, and the general uproar and excite- 
ment, the bewildered Landais peasants 
failed to put their best stilt forward through 
sheer inability to know what they were doing. 
Which reminds me of an interesting remark 
made to me by the mayor of La Teste. At 
Christmas, it seems the Landais folk get 
elevated in sense not connected with stilts. 
To speak plainly, they have been seen help- 
lessly drunk, reeling about from one side of 
the road to the other—on s#il/ts/ How they 
manage to keep upright is a miracle. 

But to return to Lafont and Dugrand. 
The former won a silver-gilt medal and 500 
francs, and the latter a medal and 250 francs, 
besides a substantial share of miscellaneous 
prize money and goods. Roumégoux, the 
Landais shepherd who strove so earnestly 
to win, received a consolation prize of a 
medal and 125 francs. Lafont, at the close 

of the race, sold his stilts 











(which he made himself, as 
they all do) to a shop-keeper 
on the Cours de Il’Intend 
ance. Clearly the unsophis- 
ticated peasants “knew 
something ” — to quote an 
expressive colloquialism. At 
any rate, Lafont had covered 
on his 112 kilométres in 
sixteen hours. His number 
was nineteen, and of course 
—like the .rest—he carried 
a book of rules for his 
guidance, as well as a map 
of the course. These 
maps, by the way, were 
sold to the public at fifty 
centimes each. Lafont is 
twenty-eight years of age. 
He finished the race on 
May 30th at 9.38 p.m., 





JEAN LAFONT AND ANTOINE DUGRAND. 


the left, Jean Lafont, of Mias (Gironde), and 
next to him Antoine Dugrand, of Sore 
(Landes), respectively second and third in the 
Bordeaux-Biarritz race. They are plodding 
along together with amazing persistency. 
I fear these worthies and their comrades did 
not make such good time as they might have 
done, mainly by reason of the lavish hospi- 


his time being ro8hr. 
16min. 

Dugrand, Lafont’s companion for the 
greater part of the way, reached the winning- 
post at twenty minutes past two in the morn- 
ing of the 31st (112hr. 5omin.). He arrived 
on his stilts with a firm and rapid step. He 
was accompanied by a crowd of cyclists and 
pedestrians, who sang and cheered him 
alternately. Dr. Tissié, one of the committee, 
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ELINE BOS COMING 


IN SECOND, 


received each stilter, and examined him to 
ascertain the state of his heart, his pulse, his 
legs, and general condition. Dugrand had 
only had eight hours’ sleep since he left. 
After having signed the register and partaken 
of food, he went off ina facre with a self- 
seeking hotel proprietor, whose guest he was 
to be for some days. The carriage was 
escorted at a walking pace by a tumultuous 
crowd. 

The next photo. shows Mlle. Eline Bos 
(in the big hat) and her sister, just after 
leaving the last control-post on the home- 
ward journey. This is the village of Pont 











de la Maye, seven 
kilométres from Bor- 
deaux. Eline Bos, 
you will remember, 
came in second in 
the ladies’ race. 
When the women- 
stilters had run their 
race, they remained 
in the city and had 
a “real good time” 
all the week. Their 
presence (on stilts) 
fanned the excite- 
ment of the populace 
to fever heat, until 
the sole topic of 
conversation was the 
course des échassiers 
—people could think 
of nothing else. The 
women had many 
relatives — husbands 
and brothers—in the great race; and since 
it cost the stilteresses nothing to live in 
Bordeaux, they waited there for the male 
competitors, and even went out many kilo- 
métres from the boulevard to meet them. 

In the next photo. is shown the arrival of 
the winner of the great long-distance race at 
the control-post at Langon. ‘The referees 
sat under a big tree near the Café de Com- 
merce. A table was spread here with roast 
and boiled chickens, soups, beefsteaks, and 
other substantial viands. The control-posts 
were decorated with announcement placards, 
flags, and lanterns. Here is a specimen 











ARRIVAL AT A CONTROL-POST (MEN'S RACE). 



































despatch from one of these stations to the 
head offices of Za Petite Gironde, in Bor- 
deaux: “ Villandrant, 28 Mai. Dube, 
premier échasster, passé a cing heures trente 
cing minutes. Reparti aussitit. Légerement 
blessé.” 

Dubet, by the way, had had rather a 
bad fall through the breaking of his left stilt 
when only a few hundred métres from Villan- 
drant. He was delayed some time mak’ -, 
the necessary repairs. This man is seen in 
the next photo., which shows four stilters 
passing through a village very near Bordeaux. 
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St. Vincent de Terosse he was followed 
by musicians, who played “ La Marseillaise ” 
with so great an effect upon the crowd, 
that one gave him ten francs, another 
twenty, and so on. At Dax he found 200 
people waiting for him. He was too fatigued 
to notice them, and had to ask his cycling 
escort to roar at him in order to keep him 
awake. He even dozed on his stilts, still 
striding mechanically. Camphorated brandy 
frictions were tried, to get rid of the cramp 
that threatened him. Young girls came out 
to meet him with laurel wreaths and bouquets, 











A LAST SPURT FOR HOME. 


Dubet is the hatless and coatless man, third 
from the right. Behind are seen some of the 
women-folk on stilts, doubtless eagerly dis- 
cussing the chances of their relatives and 
fellow-villagers. The stilt-walker (échasszer) on 
the extreme right, silhouetted sharply against 
the sky, is the first prize winner and champion 
of all, Pierre Deycard, of Bilos, commune of 
Salles, Department of the Gironde. He won 
the most valuable of all the many medals, 
besides a thousand francs, and the lion’s share 
of the minor prize money and gifts in kind. 
His number was fifty-one and his age thirty- 
one. He arrived on May 3oth, at two minutes 
to five in the evening, only a few hours 
ahead of Lafont. His time was 1o3hrs. 


36min., and his average, 4 _ kilométres 
938 métres an hour, including stops. His 
progress was a veritable four de force. He 
was terribly anxious to win. His short 


snatches of sleep were broken by dreams, 
in which he seemed to be buying cows 
with the prize money and settling down 
to married life with his sweetheart. At 





and everywhere he was hailed like a conquer- 
ing Roman general. 

Deycard was at length signalled on the 
Toulouse road, sixteen kilométres out of 
Bordeaux. Sixty cyclists rode forth to meet 
him, and hundreds of pedestrians also left 
the city. At last they met the champion. 
He was walking in the shade with a firm, 
regular step that bespoke rigid training, 
method, and experience. He wore a light 
jacket of flannel, and his head was enveloped 
in wet handkerchiefs. As he drew near the 
city the crowd increased to such an extent so 
that you could have stilted on the people’s 
heads, to say nothing of the carriages. 
Children were almost crushed to death in the 
great concourse. After being photographed 
in the courtyard, he got off his stilts and 
went into a room set apart for him at the 
offices of Za Petite Gironde. 

“ Pulse 129 beats, heart 120 per minute,” 
said Dr. Tissié. “A little swelling in the 
right foot. Wiry, muscular man—-grand type 
of the Landais,” 
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Then followed cordials, a sponge bath, and 
a change of under-clothes. Next his self- 
appointed host claimed him, and bore him 
away in a carriage to the hotel, which was 
illuminated with coloured lamps in the shape 
of stilts. Deycard then partook of some 
chicken broth and old Burgundy (what a 
time !), after which he had 63 hours’ sleep. 
Here is Pierre Deycard in full marching 
order. Asked what was his most remarkable 
experience en route, he said it was his being 
taken to an hotel, treated to a banquet of 
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select champions from among the stilters who 
had distinguished themselves in 1892. This 
race was between three stilt-walkers, three 
pedestrians, and three horses. The winner 
was a horse named “ Charlatan,” who did the 
273 miles in 62hrs. 27min. Next to arrive 
was the stilt-walker, Fauconneau. The third 
and fourth arrivals were also stilters (IDubet 
and Desarnaud). Fauconneau arrived only 
half an hour after “Charlatan.” The first 
pedestrian, Dufour, of Rouen, took ro8hrs. 
Only one horse and two pedestrians finished 





PIERRE DEYCARD, CHAMPION AND FIRST. 


fifteen courses, with choice wines, and then 
made to parade the town with a bank-note 
for 1,000 francs pinned on his chest. 

There were other stilt races in subsequent 
years. In 1893 came one from Bordeaux to 
Montauban and back, 273 miles. There 
were 103 starters. The next year brought a 
complete change of plan. So great was the 
number of entries and the difficulty of keep- 
ing order in the city, that it was resolved to 





the race, whereas all three stilters came in 
well within the time limit. 

It only remains for me to thank in the 
most cordial manner the British Consul in 
Bordeaux, Mr. Walter R. Hearn, whose 
invaluable assistance and kind hospitality I 
greatly appreciated during my stay in the city. 
Truly, Mr. Hearn’s cheery presence, able 
counsel, and great experience are a priceless 
blessing to his “stranded” countrymen. 




































A Despot on Tour. 


By GEORGE GISSING. 


7k. HOWARD HAWKER'’'S 
company, touring with a brace 
of comedies which in London 
had long outworn their vogue, 
arrived at Wattleborough. They 
were to play two evenings, and 
the box-office made a fair report. 

Not every actor who would enrolled him- 
self in Mr. Hawker’s company. ‘The veteran 
left no one in doubt as to his estimate of 
this privilege; he uttered his views on the 
present state of the profession with a vigour 
and perspicuity which in part resulted from 
his failure to achieve distinction on the 
boards, and partly explained it. Managers, 
he declared, were nowadays mere shop- 
keepers ; he loathed their respectability and 
their unscrupulousness. Of genuine actors, 
he asserted that the breed had all but died 
out ; men and women on the stage aimed at 
nothing but pecuniary and social success. 
Naturally, he found it difficult to collect, and 
harder still to hold together, a company after 
his own mind. His crustiness was not molli- 
fied by the attacks of gout which, with other 
considerations, had led him to abandon acting; 
he merely commanded, and whoever enlisted 
under his banner, leading men or insignifi- 
cant recruits, became subjects to a rigid 
discipline. Mrs. Hawker, the second of that 
name, a middle-aged but still handsome 
woman, alone preserved her independent 
dignity ; the despot never allowed himself to 
criticise, and rarely suspected that her acting 
gave any opportunity for censure. If news- 
paper men chanced to think differently in 
this matter, he loudly condemned them to 
everlasting perdition. 

The first night -at Wattleborough was 
encouraging: a house nearly full, much 
applause, and Mrs. Hawker particularly well 
received. At ten o’clock next morning, as 
he and his wife were breakfasting together 
at their hotel, Mr. Hawker was told that a 
young lady wished to speak with him. 

“A young lady? What name ?” 








“No name, sir. Wishes to see you in 
private.” 

The manager looked at his wife, and 
laughed. 


“ Stage-stricken damsel, ten to one. May 
as well see her.” 

The stranger was standing alone in the 
ladies’ sitting-room, and his first glance 
assured Mr. Hawker that he had to do with 

Vol. xv. —4, 


no barmaid or milliners assistant. A young 
lady, this, in the strict sense of the word; 
perfectly dressed, comely of countenance, and 
her age not more than seventeen. The 
manager made his stateliest bow. 

“Madam, I am Mr. Howard Hawker. 
How can I be so happy as to serve you?” 

A profound agitation made the young lady 
incapable of replying. Mr. Hawker placed a 
chair for her, and spoke a few more words of 
reassuring civility. 

“T cannot tell you my name,” said the 
other, at length, abruptly, but in a very 
pleasant voice. “I have come to ask you 
to beg your advice. I wish to become an 
have foolish 


actress. Please don’t think I 

ideas.” Mr. Hawker smiled. “I know 
quite well that I should have to begin 
in the very humblest way. I am quite 


ready for that.” 

“You are aware, my dear young lady, that 
the profession is crowded ?” 

“Oh, yes, I know it very well. But so 
many people, I believe, go into the profession 
in the wrong spirit. They think it is the short 
cut to-—to all sorts of things. It’s quite 
different with me. I like acting for its own 
sake ; I do, indeed—I have taken part in 
private theatricals, and people scetned to 
think I didn’t do badly. I don’t want to 
play /Ju/iet.” She laughed with pretty con- 
fusion. ‘I’m a very practical person—if you 
only knew, I’m ready to work hard for years, 
if necessary.” 

The manager’s eyes twinkled with sympa- 
thetic interest. 

“Ah! Come now! If you really mean 
that. That’s the spirit. I wish to Heaven 
I heard more of that kind of thing.” 

The young lady reddened. 


me?” she 


* You are willing to help 
exclaimed, eagerly. 
“Wait. I mustn’t inspire false hopes. I 


presume you are not of age yet ?” 

“Oh, dear, no! I shall be seventeen in a 
few days. Am I too young?” 

The vivacity of her features, the quality of 
her voice, her modest yet spirited bearing, 
impressed the veteran very favourably indeed. 
He felt sure that the case was hopeless: an 
army of relatives lurked somewhere in the 
background, and would allow him no chance 
of enlisting this delightful girl, but he dallied 
with the tempting thought. 

“ Not a bit of it ; the younger the better. 
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“ ARE YoU 


FREE TO 


But—pardon these necessary questions—are 
you free to choose a profession ?” 

“T consider myself quite free,” she answered, 
resolutely, and with a knitting of the brows. 
“T have only a little money, but, if it were 
impossible to support myself, I could—I 
feel sure I could—manage to live for a year 
or two.” 

Mr. Hawker reflected. 

“T have a suggestion to make. As I’m 
rather busy, would you talk with my _ wife, 
with Mrs. Hawker? I think it would be the 
best way. Something might be 

The young lady readily assented, her face 
glowing in delighted anticipation. Having 
withdruwn, the manager held a quick conver- 
sation with his wife, and Mrs. Hawker spent 
nearly an hour, privately talking with the 
aspirant. 

“I know she exclaimed, with bur 
lesque profundity of note, on joining her 
husband again. “ Just you thought. 
Daughter of a big man—country house a 
few miles away—no mother—heavy father 
she can’t get on with. Yesterday she came 
on a visit for a few days to friends in Wattle- 
borough, and they were at the theatre last 
night. Before leaving home, she had made 
up her mind to bolt; but nobody knows. 
Packed her bag for the visit as full as it 
would hold, and thinks she can get it away 
from her friend’s house.” 

“Yes. No good, of course. 
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What's her 


father’s name ? ” 
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SE A PROFESSION ?” 


“ Major Saxby, Medlow House.” 

“By Gad, I'll go and see him! 
knows ? He might consent- 

“Rubbish! She’s the only child.” 

“TI shall go and see him. In any case, it’s 
the right thing todo. If we send her away, 
ten to one she'll take train for London. <A 
determined little wench, and, by Gad, has 
the right stuff in her. ‘Too risky to let her 
go off on her own hook. The Major likely 
to be at home ?” 

“TI only know he was there yesterday.” 

They consulted a railway-guide. Medlow 
Station was some six miles away, and there 
was a train presently. Mrs. Hawker, they 
arranged, should take Miss Saxby round to 
the theatre, and amuse her for as long as 
possible, then bring her back to the hotel for 
luncheon. 

“Of course, I promised her faithfully to 
keep the secret,” said the actress. 

“Oh, of course. I'li come round the 
Major. Always get on well with old military 
coves. He'll be glad enough to know she 
came to an honest man.” 

Mr. Hawker took the train to Medlow, 
and at about one o’clock walked up the 
drive, a noble avenue of beeches, which led 
to Major Saxby’s house. ‘To his satisfaction, 
the Major was at home ; but, when he sent 
in a card—a professional one —the servant 
came back with an unfavourable countenance. 
“ Would he make known his business ?” 

“To the Major himself,” replied 


Who 


Mr. 






































Hawker, with sudden warmth ; “certainly not 
to anyone else.” 

“Then I am afraid Major Saxby cannot 
see you; he is engaged.” 

“Young man, you will be good enough to 
tell your master that Mr. Howard Hawker 
has come from Wattleborough to see him on 
very special business—very special business, 
indeed.” 

The servant carried this message, and it 








“=. 
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was effectual. Mr. Hawker passed through 
the great hall, entered the library, and found 
himself face to face with a tall, thin, choleric- 
looking man, who spoke at once in a high 
voice not too studiously modulated. 

“‘ Now, sir, pray be as brief as you can. I 
am on the point of leaving for London, and 
have only five minutes to spare.” 

The manager, whose blood was already 
heated, glared at the peremptory gentleman. 

“Sir, if you have no time to spare, my 
business had better be postponed. I am not 
in the habit of hurrying myself.” 

“Then be good enough to leave me,” said 
the Major, with barely restrained wrath, 
“and, if you will, communicate with me in 
writing.” 

“Sir,” shouted the manager, “I'll leave 
you quickly enough, but I’m bothered if I 
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take the trouble of writing to you! Good 
morning.” 

It was the encounter of two potentates, 
peppery both of them, and neither accustomed 
to give way in a contest. Major Saxby 
despised the “actor fellow,” and felt sure his 
alleged business was a mere pretence. Mr. 
Howard Hawker cursed the haughty aristo- 
crat, and chuckled fiercely at the thought of 
his power to be revenged. It was all over in 














IT WAS THE ENCOUNTER OF TWO POTENTATES.” 


a moment. The manager, as no train served 
for his return, took a fly to Wattleborough, 
and vowed that Major Saxby should pay for it. 

Tired, hungry, divided between wrath and 
glee, he reached the hotel, where Mrs. Hawker 
and Miss Saxby were at lunch in a private 
room. With an apology for his lateness, he 
sat down and ate heartily, addressing now 
and then a friendly word to his guest, who 
was nervous but exhilarated. 

* Young lady,” he said, at length, leaning 
back and assuming a grave visage, ‘are you 
still in the same mind ?” 

“ Indeed, I am.” 

“ Then ”—he glanced at his wife—“ allow 
me to make a suggestion. To-morrow is 


Sunday, and by the 9.15 we leave for Milling- 
ton, where we shall give, as here, two per- 
formances. 


Now, I am able to offer youa 
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part—a very small part, but still a part—in 
the piece we give at Millington on Monday 
night. You will easily learn your words ; you 
come on only once, and there will be plenty 
of time for me to put you in the way of it. 
What do you say to this ?” 

It took the girl’s breath away, and had 
scarcely less effect upon Mrs. Hawker, who 
in vain tried to read her husband’s face. 

“You are very kind,” faltered the aspirant. 

“Do you shirk it, young lady? Are you 
afraid ?” 

“No, no; I accept, with gratitude !” 

“Good! Consider it settled.” He waved 
a royal hand. ‘“ Now pray tell me whether 
you live in Wattleborough. Should you 
prefer to remain here quietly at the hotel till 
to-morrow morning? Or have you arrange- 
ments to make ?” 

Miss Saxby, pale but self-possessed, was 
ready with her reply. She had friends in the 
town whom she must see, but ‘she would 
return to the hotel to pass the night. This 
being approved, she took leave, with abund- 
ant thanks, and the manager was able to give 
his wife an explanation of what he had done. 
Walking about the room, he told the story of 
Major Saxby’s insolent behaviour, and gloried 
in the revenge he was about to take. Miss 
Saxby should tread the boards of the Queen’s 
Theatre, Millington, come of it what might. 
The stiff-necked old aristocrat had gone to 
london, where, if he stayed for a day or two, 
startling news would reach him. 

Mrs. Hawker entered into the jest, but not 
without anxiety. The young lady’s plan, she 
said, was to escape from her friends at 
Wattleborough on the pretence that she felt 
uneasy after a fit of ill-temper in which she 
had parted with her father, and must go 
home to make it up; that she would get 
away by train, travel to London, where a 
friend would receive her, and there think 
of the next step. This, if Mr. Hawker could 
give her no help. After what had happened, 
she would somehow adapt the scheme to the 
circumstances, being a decidedly ingenious 
young woman. 

Now, Miss Saxby’s disappearance from the 
house of her friends, people living in a 
remote part of the town, had caused surprise 
and uneasiness, which was not diminished by 
the arrival of a telegram for her. This des- 
patch was to inform her that her father had 
suddenly been called to London, and on 
opening it, which she did instantly, before 
uttering a word as to her singular behaviour, 
the young lady saw a good opportunity of 
gaining the end she had in view. 
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“T can’t tell you what it is,” she exclaimed, 
with a face which would have delighted Mr. 
Hawker, “but it’s from father, and I must 
go home as soon as possible. Mysteries as 
usual, yes,” she added, smiling. “ All I can 
say is, that before I came away, father and I 
had one of our worst quarrels, and I think 
it'll be all right now if I go back this after- 
noon. No, I can’t tell you where I have 
been this morning. Mysteries again. I’m 
the most mysterious person you ever knew.” 

She kept the telegram tight in her hand, 
and talked on as if suddenly relieved from 
some oppression of spirits. The friends had 
no choice but to let her depart; she was, 
presently, accompanied to the station, and 
seen off to Medlow. Here she would gladly 
have alighted, to steal home and pack more 
of her possessions, for never was young lady 
of seventeen more desperately resolved to 
escape from domestic rule; but, though 
her father had gone away, her severe 
aunts, two in number, reigned at Medlow 
House. So she had no choice but to 
travel farther on, to wait at an unknown 
station, and, long after nightfall, journey 
back to Wattleborough, where, with joy and 
tremors, she regained the hotel. There was 
now little danger of discovery before she had 
got away and begun her professional career 

her professional career! To-morrow 
morning, it being Sunday, she would easily, 
with a little veiling of the face, avoid all risks 
on the way to the station. And at Millington, 
twenty miles distant, not a soul knew her. 

That same night, when he returned from 
the theatre, Mr. Hawker showed her the part 
she was to play at Millington. It consisted 
of some thirty words, uttered by half-dozens. 
She took the copy to bed, and did not sleep 
until she knew the speeches perfectly. 

She was to be called Miss Woodward, a 
name of her choosing from a book she had 
recently read. Wiita Miss Woodward the 
chief members of the company were next 
day made acquainted, as they travelled to 
Millington, and all of them knew that their 
manager had a joke in hand, though they 
were not permitted to taste its full flavour. 
The young lady tried to see these new friends 
ina light of sympathy and admiration, but, 
even before reaching the journey’s end, she 
found herself regretting their faults of manner, 
their defective education. She was under 
Mrs. Hawker’s wing, and everyone behaved 
to her with entire respect ; yet the result oi 
this morning’s experience was undeniable 
disillusion. Moreover, she had a slight 
headache, enough, of course, to account for 
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her not viewing the prospect quite so hope- 
fully as yesterday. 

At Millington, early in the afternoon, Mr. 
Hawker invited her to step round with him 
to the theatre, where they found two or three 
men lounging and talking amid a dim-lit 
wilderness which made her heart sink. After a 
word or two with these individuals the manager 
conducted her to a room, where there was, 
at all events, daylight, though the window 
seemed not to have been cleaned for years. 

“ Here we can have a quiet little rehearsal,” 
he said, genially. “ Afterwards, we'll go on 
to the stage, and you shall learn to walk. 
Yes, learn to walk, my dear young lady ; or, 
rather, make a beginning of learning. You 
thought you cou/d walk ? Ha, 
ha! We shall see, we shall 
see.” 
The quiet little rehearsal 
lasted rather more than two 
hours, and was a more 
horrible ordeal than Miss 
Saxby had ever conceived. 
Altogether losing sight of the 
fact that he could not hope 
to retain her in his company, 
that he was merely anxious 
to exasperate her father, Mr. 
Hawker put the girl through 
his very severest drill. It 
annoyed him, to start with, 
when he found her by no 
means so bright as at their 
first meeting ; he would make 
no allowance for the circum- 
stances. Possessed by artistic 
fury, he insisted on drawing 
out, at once, all the ability 
he divined as lurking in her. 
rhe flatness and awkward- 
ness with which she spoke her 
phrases—for the manager’s 


stern aspect of business 
utterly disconcerted her 
soon drove him out of 


patience. By the exertion of 
marvellous self-restraint, Mr. 
Hawker used no oaths, but 
his denunciation, his mockery, 
his attitudes which seemed to threaten 
personal violence, brought the victim all but 
to a fainting state. And at length she burst 
into tears. 

! He shook 
all this ? 


“Come, come ! 
her shoulder paternally. 
Was I rather rough ?” 

The miserable young lady pleaded her 
headache. 


Pooh, pooh.” 
“ What’s 
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“ Headache!” he echoed, reproachfully. 
“T hope you’re not subject to that—kind of 
thing? We'll go on to the stage; the fresh 
air will do you good.” 

He led her out of the now dusky room 
into a darkness so complete that only by 
striking a match could he find his way. On 
the stage, by a yellow flare of gas, a carpenter 
was doing some sort of work, and another 
man, smoking a pipe, idly watched him. 
Before these people, Miss Saxby received her 
first lesson in deportment, which lasted an 
hour. It was an effort of heroism, for she felt 
scarcely able to stand ; but the manager gave 
her a word of praise now and then, and be- 
haved less violently than in the private room. 


HE FELT SCARCELY ARLE TO STAND.” 


“ Well, that'll do for the present,” he said, 
at length. ‘‘ To-morrow morning you will be 
here with the company at ten.” 

She returned to the hotel, drank a cup 
of tea, and went to bed. A coward hope 
that she might be too ill to get up to- 
morrow was her only consolation as she lay 
through the long hours, crying and suffering. 
But sleep came, and on Monday morning 
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Mrs. Hawker’s kind attentions partly restored 
her to a hopeful frame of mind. It wasa 
day of painful effort and harassing emotions. 
Before the whole company she had to go 
through her wretched little part ; now shrinking 
with shame, now over-bold by mere force of 
desperation. The words grew hateful to her 
ears. A contemptuous smile on the face of 
the actress with whom her scene was played 
made her feel the meanest of mortals, and 
more than once she was sorely tempted 
to flee from the theatre, to escape and 
hide herself anywhere. But in the end 
the manager declared himself pretty well 
satisfied, and, haranguing the company, 
lauded her spirit of perseverance. 

By this time it was known at Medlow 
House that Miss Saxby had disappeared from 
Wattleborough. On Monday morning, one 
of the aunts received a letter, in which an 
account was given of the young lady’s sudden 
departure for home, with private comments 
on the singularity of her manner. In an hour 
or two her falsehoods were disclosed, and 
alarm was at its height. A telegram to the 





“ MAJOK SAXBY RUSHED FROM THE HOUSE,” 


Major at his London hotel remained un- 
answered ; owing to his movements in town, 
he did not receive it till late at night. 
Travelling by the newspaper train on Tuesday 
morning, the enraged and anxious father 
reached home about nine o’clock. No news 
had arrived; no conjecture as to the girl’s 


whereabouts could be formed. But at this 
moment came the postman, and among the 
letters delivered was one which Major Saxby 
read with tumultuous feelings. 

“ Sir,” wrote his correspondent, “though 
your behaviour when I recently called upon 
you would be quite sufficient to excuse my 
silence, I will not leave you ignorant of the 
gratifying fact that your daughter makes her 
first appearance, this evening, on the stage of 
the Queen’s Theatre, Millington. Her part 
is a small one, but you will understand that 
this could not be otherwise. The young 
lady shows an admirable spirit, and I have 
spared no pains in preparing her for her 
début. With perseverance, I have no doubt 
whatever that she may become an ornament 
of the noble profession she has adopted. 
Offering you my sincere congratulations, 

“Tam, sir, 
“ Faithfully yours, 
“ HOWARD HAWKER.” 

Thrusting this letter into his pocket, and 
without a word of information to the dis- 
tracted ladies, Major Saxby rushed from the 
house. He 
drove post- 
haste into 
W attleborough, 
and there 
caught a train 
for Millington. 
Before noon 
he arrived at 
the Queen’s 
Theatre. The 
box - office was 
open, and he 
demanded the 
manager. 

Mr. Hawker, 
anticipating 
this visit, had given his instructions. 

“What name shall I say, sir?” 
inquired the official. 

“ There is my card.” 

The Major cooled his heels for some five 
minutes. 

** Mr. Hawker is engaged, sir. Will you let 
him know on what business you have come?” 

“He knows my business perfectly well,” 
answered the Major, sternly. ‘ Tell him so, 
and that I'm not in the mood to stand any 
nonsense.” 

“ Ves, sir.” 

Of one thing Major Saxby was able to 
assure himself: the play-bill at the theatre 
did not exhibit his daughter’s name. Possibly 
the old ruffian had told a mere lie. As he 






























stood fuming, the official came back and 
reported that Mr. Hawker could only spare a 
minute or two. The Major was led into a 
room, and the manager rose to receive him 
with cold dignity. 

“Well, sir? Did you receive my letter 
this morning? Pray be as brief as possible ; 
I am very busy.” 

“What is the meaning of this insolence ?” 

“Be careful, Major! One 
word too much, and I'll have 
you kicked into the street. 
What the deuce do you mean, 
sir, by talking about insolence ? 
At considerable inconvenience 
to myself, I went from Wattle- 
borough to your house to speak 
with you about your daughter, 
who had applied to me for 
advice and assistance. You 
remember, no doubt, how 
was received. By Gad, sir, 
am not accustomed to such 
treatment ! Whether you know 
it or not, my position and 
my career entitle me to 
respect, even from a Major 
Saxby. And that respect 
I will have, sir, or know 
the reason why.” 

The Major began to 
recognise a kindred spirit, 
and the explanation of Mr. 
Hawker’s call at Medlow 
House in a great measure 
disarmed him. 

“There has been a 
grievous misunderstand- 
ing, Mr. Hawker,” he said, z 
quietly. “When you ° 
came to Medlow, you 
found me in a great hurry, 
and, I will add, in a very 
bad temper. I think, as eins 
you had brought news 
of such moment to me, you should have 
overlooked my hastiness; but of that we'll 
say no more. Have the kindness to explain 
this astounding letter of yours.” 

Deliberately and somewhat pompously, 
the manager made known all that concerned 
Miss Saxby. 

“She played last night, Major,” he added, 
“and played, I am bound to say, very well, 
everything considered. This young lady has a 
future ; and, in my opinion, it would be un- 
pardonable to interfere with her manifest voca- 
tion. Iam prepared, Major Saxby, to——” 
The listener could control himself no longer. 
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“What you are prepared to do, Mr. 
Hawker, does not in the least concern me. 
I must immediately see my daughter.” 

“By all means. You will find her at the 
Bull Hotel, where she is probably receiving 
instruction from Mrs. Hawker.” 

Fiery words quivered upon his tongue, but 
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IS THE MEANING OF THIS INSOLENCE?! 


the Major kept them back. He could not 
trust himself to say anything at all, and with 
merely a bow left the room. Mr. Hawker 
sat down and chuckled ; but, foreseeing the 
issue of Miss Saxby’s interview with her 
father, he also sighed over the loss of a more 
promising pupil than had for a long time 
come under his hands. 

Major Saxby was detained at the hotel for 
nearly an hour. In the end, a cab conveyed 
him and his daughter to the station. Miss 
Saxby was weeping, not however incon- 
solably ; the Major, perspiring freely, kept a 
grave, but not severe, silence. 
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Some Old Children’s-Books. 


By ALICE WATERS. 


is a much-maligned institution. 
And yet, although to revile it 
seems fashionable, few will 
venture to deny two things— 
the interest of its contents and 
the courtesy and ability of its officials. 

No doubt many of the South Kensington 
treasures are not exhibited so advantageously 
as they might be ; but unless you expect the 
officials to provide new buildings out of their 
own pockets, you can’t blame them for this. 

Among the little-known possessions of the 
museum is a collection of Children’s Books 
of bygone generations. These quaint publica- 
tions, which date from the sixteenth century 
onwards, give one an excellent notion of 
the manners and customs and beliefs that 
prevailed among our ancestors ; besides 
showing what kind of educational literature 
was provided for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of the children of other days. 

Here is reproduced the first of a set of four 
pictures illustrating various stages in the 
career of a Good Boy. The Bad Boy, of 
course, commences by thumping his sister in 








This Rocking herse,his merit did acquire . 


But greater motives, now, his- mind inspire 
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the nursery and winds up at the end of a rope 
in Newgate. These pictures are from a 
quaint little book called “ The Edinburgh 
New Alphabet and Progress of Industry. 
Sixpence Plain; One Shilling Coloured.” 
Nowadays it could be sold with profit 
at a farthing — another instance of the 
progress of industry ; but this is by the way. 
The A B C contains four letters to the page, 
and is rather curious. “I” stands for Idiot 
—a weird figure astride a nobby-horse, with 
a fool’s cap on his head (the idiot’s, not the 
horse’s) and an enormous ruff round his neck. 
“Z” stands for Zoologist. A benevolent 
person is sitting in a valley making notes. 
Lions, elephants, sea-serpen‘s, and wild-fowl 
of that sort are looking ov-r his shoulder, no 
doubt in order to see that their idiosyncrasies 
are properly described. 

After the alphabet, the Progress of Industry. 
The Good Boy is introduced in the nursery 
stage (No. 1). He looks rather a repulsive 
young vagabond, so that his amiabilities must 
be taken for granted. So supremely perfect 
was our Good Boy, that we are told even 
“This Rocking horse, his merit did acquire.” 





ow all aside)are Jaid his youthhd Toys ; 
loys. 
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Observe, the animal 
is perfect, though it 
has been in his pos- 


In mans estatejis own affairs to guide . 


And be benevolent is all hie pitde ‘ 


You can see he is a 
great worker —an 
earnest person, living 
only to obey his 








session for years. ‘The 


head and limbs are 
not knocked off; the 
gorgeous tail and 


mane are nof plucked 
out to serve for 
make-believe mous- 
taches ; and -you will 
look in vain for holes 
dug in the _ horse’s 
body. 

But the time comes 
when the rocking- 
horse has to be aban- 
doned. The Good 
Boy “’as big things 
in ‘is ’ed,” as the 
classic song put it. 
In the stately words 
of the text, “Greater 





master’s commands, 
dashing here and 
there at the slightest 
call, and _ generally 
making himself an 
unmitigable  nui- 
sance. 

Yet another stage 
in the Good Boy’s 
career. He has by 
this time worked up 
a big export business 
(No. 3).. A huge 
ocean - going  sailer 
(drawing, one would 
say, about 18in. of 
water, so close is it 
to the beach) has 
brought in from the 








motives, now, his mind 
inspire.” ‘The scene 
changes. As the play programmes say, 
“Twenty years are supposed to have elapsed.” 
The Good Boy has glided imperceptibly into 
a Good Man, much as you would into one in 
a fog. He has done with toys and has 
become a Master (No. 2). There are no use- 
less baubles in the office—plenty of room to 
breathe, and next to no furniture. And 
observe that devoted, hard-working servant. 








Lov d bythe poor & Honoured of the Great. 
Behold nm,in his Carriage, ride in state . 
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Indies aa astound- 
ingly meagre cargo, 
and..the Good Man (in an impossible hat) is 


giving instructions as to its disposal. We 
thought as much. That earnest fellow has 


been ousted from his position as confidential 
servant, and his place taken by a supercilious 
individual, who considers himself at least as 
good as his master. But the earnest one was 
not exactly cleared out altogether. He was 
kept on as Crane-Man Extraordinary and 
Loader Plenipotentiary. He is fumbling 
about with a bale of goods in the back- 
ground. 

In the last picture (No. 4) we see that the 
Good Man— now become a _ bald-headed 
person, greatly respected in the City—has 
made his pile and retired from business to 
ride about in a peculiar carriage, drawn, 
apparently, by four half-bred giraffes. 

No doubt. this impressive picture-story did 
appeal to the imagination of children a 
century or so ago, whatever may be thought 
of the obvious moral in these days of money- 
getting at any price. But, really, the artists 
intrusted with the work might have produced 
more imposing figures. 

That children possessed a sense of the 
ridiculous, even in the age of saintly parable, 
is manifested in our next reproduction (No. 5). 
Here we see that the child into whose hands 
the book fell, far from being awe-struck by 
the two-headed and four-armed creature, 
has actually provided him with a big, old- 
fashioned hat, adorned with a smart feather. 
This defacing of school-book pictures by 
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pen-and-ink embellishments is by no means 
unknown in our own day. 
Our reproduction is from the quaintest 
educational book imaginable. It is called 
THE VISIBLE WORLD ; 
OR, 
NOMENCLATURE AND PICTURES OF ALI 
Cuier THINGS THAT ARE IN THE WORLD. 
or MEeN’s EMPLOYMENT THEREIN. 
In Above 150 Cuts. 
WRITTEN BY THE AUTHOR IN LATIN 
Hicu Durcu. 
Being one of his last Essays, and the most suitable to 
Children’s Capacities of any he hath hitherto made. 
1717. 
and —— 


1 HE 
AND 


AND 


“Latin 
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must remember how overcome the author 
was with the magnitude of his subject, and 
forgive a little incoherence. 

It is the page dealing with “ Deformed 
and Monstrous People” that we have repro- 
duced in No. 5. The three figures are 
supposed to embody every one of the strange 
and fearful afflictions that are given below. 
It is a peculiar anthropological lesson for 
children, such as even Sir William Turner 
himself could not have given. How exhaus- 
tive the definitions of ‘“ Monstrous and 
Deformed People”! How convenient are 
the reference 





High Dutch”... 
“ Most suitable to 
Children’s Capaci- 
ties,” etc.! But 
don’t be under 
any misapprehen- 
sion. The author 
knew well as 
you that he had 
got hold of a stu- 
pendous theme. 
He is half afraid 
to begin. There 
are nine prefaces ; 
as you turn these 
over you begin 
to think it’s all 
preface, and the 
whole thing an 
eighteenth _cen- 
tury joke. It is 
no joke, however, 
but a serious edu 
cational work put | 


Deformed and Mon- 
ftrous People. 


as 





Monftrous 
and deformed Peotle are 


Srem the ordinary foape, 
a: are the buge Giant, 1. 
the little Dwarf, 2. 

One with two Bodies, 3. 

One with two Heads, 4. 
and fuch like Monfier:. 

Among ft thefe are reckoned, 

The jolt-headed, 5. 

The great-nofed, 6. 

The blubber-lipped, 7 
The blab-cheeked, g. 
The goggle-eyed, 9. 

The wry-necked, to. 
The great-throated, 11. 
The crump-backed, 12. 
The crump-footed, 13. 
The fteeple-crowned, 15. 


into the hands 
of teachers and 
children with the 
view of instructing 
them in every- 
thing, known and 
unknown, on the 
face of this planet, 
Preface No. 4 
commences with 
this ambiguous 
aphorism: “ In- 
struction is the 
means of expelling 
rudeness, with add tothef 

which young wits The bald- pated. I4e- 
ought to be well = 
furnished tn the 

schools.” ‘The italics are ours, but don’t ask us 
to explain it. Possibly it is “Instruction. . . 
with which,” etc., that is meant; but you 
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thofe which differ in the Body | abeuntes corpore 





» 5. Mild 


numbers illustrat- 
ing “the jolt- 
headed,”’ ‘‘the 
blub-cheeked,” 
and the rest. And 
how useful it must 
be when children 
grow up and go 
out into a trucu- 
lent world to 
know the Latin 
for “ wry-necked,” 
“ blubber-lipped,” 
and ‘‘bald- 
pated.” 

Ah! There was 
no need for night 
schools and the 
like in those days. 
Consider the mag- 
nificently com- 
plete lesson on 
Serpents and 
Creeping Things 
which is next 
shown (No. 6). 
The habitat of 
each reptile is 
succinctly given. 
“The Adder in 
the Wood,” “ The 
Asp in the Fields,” 
and “ The Water- 
Snake” — curi- 
ously enough — 
“in the water.” 
Even the most 
familiar objects of 
domestic life were 
not overlooked. 
“The Boa (or 
snake) in 
houses”! Again, you can refer to each by 
its number in the picture. What price- 
less hint is given about the Salamander 


Deformes & 


Monfprof 
& deformes fant 


@ communi forma, 

ut fant, immanis Grgas, 

nanus (Pxmilio) 2. 

Bicorpor, 3. 

Biceps, 4- 

& id genus monftra. 
His accenfentur, 

Capita, . 

Nafo, 6: 

Labeo, 7. 

Buceo, &. 

Strabo, 9. 

Obfipus, 10. 

Strumofus, II. 

Gibbofus, 12. 

Loripes, 13. 

Cilo, 1S. 

adde 

Calvaftrum, 14. 
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Serpent es & Reptilia. 





The Afp, 4. in the fields. 
The Boa (or Mild {nake) 5. Boa, §. 


in Houfes. in Domibus. 
The Slow-worm, 6. Cealia, 6. 

is blind. | eft ceca, 
The Lizard, 7. Lacerta, 7. 


and the Salamander, 8. Salamandra, 8 


The Dragon, 9. Draco, 9. 
a winged Serpent, Serpens alatas, 
killth with bis Breath. necat halitu. 
The Bafilikk, ro. Baftlifews, 10+ 
with bis Eyes; Oculis ; 
| And the Scorpion, 14. Scorpio, tt. 
| with Lis porfonous toil. venenata cauda. 








no. 6. 


(that liveth long in fire—and that the Zoo 
hath never seen)? Why, that he hath feet. 
What would you? No. 8 in the picture 
shows him dancing a hornpipe and_ sur- 
rounded with a fiery nimbus. The Dragon, 
we are told, is a winged serpent that killeth 
with his breath. Look at him in No. 9. 
Next comes the deadly-eyed Basilisk and the 
Scorpion with his poisonous tail. But gan it 
really be possible that such things were 
seriously taught in our schools ? 

“The Visible World” next goes on to give 
a queer list of European states. They 
include such unfamiliar countries as 
Croatia, Dacia, Sclavonia, Podolia, Tartary (!) 
Lithuania, Lisland, Muscovy and Russia. 












Snakes creep Angues repunt 
by winding themfalaus ; finuando fe ; 

The Adder, 1, Coluber, 1. 
in the wood ; in Sylva; 

Tbe Water-{nake, 2. Natrix (hydra) 2. 
in the water ; in Aqua; 

The Viper, 3. Vipera, 3. 
amongft great flones: in faxis; 


Apis, 4. in campis. 


(that liveth long in fire) have | (in igne vivax,) habent 


fet. pedes, 
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The writing lesson concludes : 
“* Now we dry our writing with calis- 
sand out of a sand-box.” ‘The barber 
is said to perform some queer 
offices. After having “washed us 
in suds,” “he openeth a vein with 
a pen- knife, whereat the blood 
spirteth out.” Of the sick man 
we read: “Now the Physician he 
feeleth his pulse and then pre- 
scribeth a receipt in a bill that is 
made ready in an apothecary’s shop, 
where drugs are kept in gallypots.” 
“Diet and prayer is (st /) the best 
physic,” concludes the author, 
piously. 

Even lawn tennis is described in 
this wonderful work. “This is the 
sport of noblemen who stir their 
bodies. The wind ball being filled 
with air by means of a ventil is 
tossed to and fro with the fist in the 
open air.” An interesting game ! 

We next turn to an even more 
delightful educational work on the 
subject of etiquette for children. It 
was published in the very first year 
of the eighteenth century. Note that 
there are added to the Rules for 
Behaviour, “Some short and mixt 
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Precepts.” ‘Truly they are very “mixt.” The 
work went into at least four editions. We 
are sure it would go into fourteen if someone 
brought it out again now. Besides the title- 
page (No. 7), we reproduce pages eight, nine, 
and fourteen of this most curious little work 
(Nos. 8, 9, and 10). Rule eight, on page eight, 
will surprise our own little well-bred ones. 

The preface portentously tells us that 
“ A scholar ill-bred in his behaviour. . . . is 
the fretting disease of his parents’ discontented 
mind ; who, if they be persons of good and 
ingenious breeding, cannot but be filled with 
heinous resentment, to observe in their 
children a carriage so hateful and unlike their 
own. 

First comes “On behaviour at the church.” 


(8) 

8. Feed thy felf with thy two 
Fingers, and the Thumb of the 
left hand. 

9. Speak not at the Table; if 
thy Superiors be difcourfing, med- 
die not with the matter. 

10. If thou want any thing 
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(9) 


17. Bite not thy bread, but 
break it, but not with flovenly 
Fingers, nor with the fame where- 
with thou takeft up thy meat, 

18 Dip not thy Meat in the 
Sawer. 

19. Take not falt witha greazy 
Knife. 

20 Spit not, cough not, nor 
blow thy Note at Table if it may 
be avoided ; but if there be ne- 
ceffity, do it afide, and without 
much noife. 

2t. Lean not thy Elbow on 
the Table, or on the back of thy 
Chair. 

22. Stuff not thy mouth fo 
as to fill thy Cheeks; be content 
with (maller Mouthtuls. 

23. Blow nor thy Meat, but 
with Patience wait cill it be cool, 

24. Sup not Broth at the Ta- 
ble, but cat it with a Spoon. 








from the Servants, call to them 
foftly. 





have heard it before,’ but attend as if it were 
to thee altogether new. Seem not to question 


11. Eat not too faft, or gree- 
dily. 

12. Eat not too much, but mo- 
detately. 

13. Eat not fo flow as to make 
others wait for thee 

14. Make not a noife with thy 
tongue, mouth, lips, or breath, 
either in cating or drinking, 

15, Stare not in the face of any 
one ( efpecially thy Superior ) at 
the Tbale, 

16, Greafe not thy Fingers or 
Napkin, more than neceflity re- 
quires. 


Here is one precept from this category : * Be 
not hasty to run out of the church when the 
worship is ended, as if thou wert weary of 
being there.” The following is marked as 
important : “Smell not to thy meat nor move 
it to thy nose. Turn it not the other side 
upward to view it upon the plate. Throw 
not anything under the table. Gnaw not 
bones, but clean them with thy knife.” 

Some of the maxims were shrewd enough 
and applicable at all times. Under “ Rules 


for behaviour in Company,” we read: “If 


thy superior be relating a story, say not ‘I 


7. Incoughing or fneefing make 
as hitle noife as poffible. 

8. If thou cannot avoid yawn- 
ing, thue thy Mouth with thine 
Hand or Handkerchief before it, 
turning thy Face afide. 

g. Whenthou bloweft thy Nofe, 
let thy Handkerchief be uled, and 
make not a noile in fo doing. 

ro. Gnaw not thy Nails, pick 
them not, nor bite them with thy 
Teeth. 

11. Spit not in the Room, bur in 
a corner, and rub it out with thy 
Foot, or rather go out and do 
it abroad. 

12. Lean not upon the Chair of 
a Superior, Randing behind him, 

13. Spit not upon the fire, nor 
fic too wide with thy Knees at it. 

14. Sit not with thy Icgs 
croffed, but keep them firm and 
fetled, and thy Feet even, 

15. Turn not thy back to any, 
but place thy (elf conveniently, 
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he tell it not right, 
snigger not, nor en- 
deavour to help out 
or add to his rela- 
tion.” 

The page we next 
reproduce (No. 11) 
was one of several 


Felis clamat, mau nau 


The Cat crieth. 
a Auriga clamat, 


660 


qe The Carter crieth. 


Pullus pipit, pi pi 


| The Chicken pippeth. 





in “The Visible 
World ” which were 
intended (1) To 
teach the Alphabet ; 
(2) To teach a little 
Latin ; (3) To render 
children familiar with 
the forms of animals, 


Cuculus cuculat, kuk ku 
The Cuckow finger bh. 


Canis ringitur, err 


The Dog grinneth, 


Serpens fibilat, 
The Serpent biffeth. 


f 





etc. ; and (4) To give 
the characteristics of 
each. How many 
birds did the sapient 
author try to kill with 
one stone ? 

There may be 
several opinions 
about the value of 
the information. 

The Cat crieth”; 
* The Chicken pip- 
peta"; “Tee 
Cuckow singeth” ; 
* The Dog grinneth.” 
These be helpful 
hints. Other pages 
gave even more start- 
ling facts. “The 





goose gagleth ” ; “the bear grumbleth.” 


hath not met a grumbling bear? 


A NEW id 


Graeulus clamat, tac tac 
The Fay crieth. 


Budo ululat, 

The Owl booteth. 

Lepus vagit, 

The Hare fqucaketh. 
Rana coaxat, Coax 
The Frog croaketh. 
tfinus rudit, 

The As brayeth. 

Tabanus dicit, 

The Breeze oF Horfe- 


fy faith. 


» ‘If. 
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“The snail carrieth 
about her snail- 
horn.” - Could any- 
thing possibly be 
more luminous ? 
Next come the 
title - page and two 
specimen pages 
(Nos. 12, 13, and 14) 
from an old Lottery 
Book, published in 
Edinburgh in the 
second decade of 
this century. Note 
that it is “ Designed 
to allure Little Ones 
into a Knowledge of 
their Letters by way 
of Diversion.” The 
author is “ Tommy 
Trip, a Lover of 
Children.” ‘Tommy 
was a_ wonderfully 
prolific producer of 
children’s educa- 
tional toy-books. He 
was a mythical per- 
sonage, somewhat 
analogous to Santa 
Claus. In the preface 
to his Lottery Book, 
Tommy lets the little 
ones into some of his 
secrets. He confesses 
to being a dwarf. He 
is, he says, always 


accompanied by his faithful dog Jowler, a 
wonderful quadruped, who serves him 


as 


25 





Was a Key, 
thatlock’d upbad boys. 


N 14. 
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Frontispiece to Flowers of Instruction* 


What is so hatefnl to the sight 
What can so soon defaarm 
Features intended to debight 
passions angry storm! 


NO. 15. 


horse as well as dog. “When I have a 
mind to ride, I pull a little bridle out of my 
pocket, whip it upon honest Jowler, and 
away I gallop Tantwivy.” 

The manner of using the Lottery Book is 
as follows: “ As soon as the child can speak, 
let him stick a pin through the page by the 
side of the letter you wish to teach him. 
Turn the page every time and explain the 
letter, by which means the child’s mind will 
be so fixed upon the letter that he will get a 
perfect idea of it, and will not be liable to 
mistake it for any other. Then show him 
the picture opposite the letter, and make him 
read the name of it.” After the letters and 
pictures come select one-syllable sentences, 
such as: 

The dog will fetch the sheep or cow, 
Or turn the hog or drive the sow. 


Thankless work for the friend of man! 





Again :— 
The goose gives down, on which we sieep, 
Pens to write, and wings to sweep. 
On the back of the last page is one or 
those old-fashioned drawings which give a 
different figure according to the way you 
view it. 

A typical children’s book of the early 
years of the century is “ Flowers of Instruc- 
tion,” whereof the frontispiece is here repro- 
duced (No. 15). This is a volume of simple 
poems on such subjects as Falsehood, Filial 
Duty, Curiosity, Gratitude, Disobedience, 
and so on. The verse beneath the frontis- 
piece is from a poem called “ Passion.’ 

‘The copper-plate engraving shows a dread- 
ful quarrel between two little twin sisters— 
one passive and the other extremely active. 
*Passion’s angry storm” has wrought great 
havoc. The toys are pitched about anyhow. 
The naughty girl’s face is supposed to be so 
tear-stained, swollen, and disfigured, that dear, 
demure mamma is holding up a mirror in the 
hope that the passionate child may see her 
own frightful reflection, and desist in sheer 
horror at the sight. 

Here is the first verse of “A Dunce’s 
Difficulties ” from the same book :— 

Whatever Charles is told to do 
Appears in such tremendous view, 
One might suppose his friends unkind 
So much to press upon his mind. 

A page from the “ Cries of London ” is next 
reproduced (No. 16). It is a tiny picture-book 
published at York very early in the century. 


CRIES OF LONDON. 


Come buy my fine Writing Ink! 


’ 


Thro’ many a street and manya town, 
The Inkman shapes his. way, 

The trusty ass keeps plodding on, 
His master to obey. 


no, 16, 





SOME 





enous COCKER! (Now toR¢ft thou rt Ga 


Ing 
Art tan Sho thee fully but thine own 
Dy mange cen tick alone can ra ae 
uaft Sums of Thanks weefor thy Lab 


NO. I7. 


At the top of each page is a line which gives 


a clue to the article sold, and underneath is 
given a verse on the same subject. That 
some queer things were formerly hawked in 
the streets of the Metropolis is made evident 
in the wood-cut here shown. It depicts the 
vendor of writing inks following his ass 
through the streets, the animal being laden 
with drums or kegs of writing fluid, most 
probably home-made. 

The compiler of the little book is most 
anxious to point a moral whenever he can. 
At the top of one page we read, “ Dainty 
sweet-briar. Rue, sage, and mint, a farthing 
a bunch.” The picture shows a patriarchal 
person selling these herbs. Underneath are 
the lines : 

As thro’ the fields he bends (sé /) his way 
Pure Nature’s works discerning ; 
So you should practise every day 
To trace the path of learning. 
One old woman cries:. “ Diddle, Diddle, 
Dumplings, oh ! ” and another says, coaxingly : 
“Come buy my little Jemmies, my little 
l'artars ; but a halfpenny each.” These are 
short canes for the purpose of castigation at 
home and in school. Children were not 
humoured and coddled in those days, nor 
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did the magistrates issue summonses against 
irate teachers who wielded freely the 
“ Jemmies ” and “:Tartars.”. When the child 
or his tutor had persevered unto the end of 
the “Cries of London,” his attention was 
arrested by an artful little poem full of moral 
reflections, but concluding 
obviously emanating from 
department :— 
Which (7.¢., the book) you may for one penny buy ; 
And when you’ve read it o’er 
Go to the shop again and try 
You may buy twenty more. 

The frontispiece and title-page of an ex- 
tremely rare and valuable work are next given 
(Nos. 17 and 18). This is the very first edition 
of “ Cocker’s Arithmetick,” of which only three 
or four perfect copies are known. Everybody 
has heard the phrase, “ according to Cocker,” 
but not all know its origin. Cocker was 
considered a final arbiter, absolute and un- 
questionable. His opinion of himself was 
tremendous. Consider that sentence about 
his book : “ Being that so long since promised 


the publishing 
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to the World.” He 
must have impressed 
his contemporaries. 
There are laurel leaves 
about his head in the 
picture. Then, again, 
look at the droll apos- 
trophe beneath the 
portrait of the Master 

a verse composed 
by a humble disciple, 
who also wrote the 
sonorous proem or 
preface. “ Ingenious 
CockER!” As_ who 
should say, “Illustrious 
Spoffkins!” It is hard 
to be a leader of men 
and yet bear the name 
of Cocker. 

Next in our list 
comes a photographic 
reproduction of a 
Horn Book (No. 19) 

a genuine specimen, 
dating from about 
1750, and bought 
by the Museum for half a_ sove- 
reign. Horn Books are extremely 
rare relics of the childhood of other 
days. In 1882, when the Worshipful 
Company of Horners held a loan 
exhibition at the Mansion House, the 
total number of Horn Books shown 
was eight, although special efforts were made 
to gather together every authentic specimen. 
Those “ books ” which had had gold and silver 
bindings were broken up for the sake of the 
metal. The Horn Book may be said to 
consist of a printed alphabet, Lord’s Prayer, 
etc., pasted on a little square of wood, with 
a handle, and then covered with a thin sheet 
of horn, which, whilst protecting the “‘ book ” 
from injury or from being soiled, would yet 
admit of the words being easily read. The 
specimen shown here is one that has evidently 
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seen much use. Some 
of the horn has been 
either broken away or 
worn away. The piece 
at the bottom right- 
hand corner is only 
held in position by 
the brass binding and 
nails. 

The earliest record 
of a real Horn Book, 
faced with horn, is in 
1450. Shakespeare 
alludes to these things 
in the 1623 edition of 
* Love’s Labour Lost.” 
Horn Books were 
probably the happy 
thought of an _ over- 
taxed scribe, who 
loathed the job of 
perpetually re - writing 
the Alphabet. One 
specimen, known as 
“The Bateman Horn 
Book,” was sold at 
Sotheby’s in 1893 for 

£,65, the purchaser being a Viennese 
collector. 

An old - fashioned 
flourish comes last (No. 20). This 
kind of thing was a high art. One 
flourish taught by the old copy-books 
would be a lion, a Greek god, or 

something equally inspiring, done in whirling 
loops without lifting the quill from the paper. 

Our reproduction is taken from “The 
Expeditious Instructor ;. or Reading, Writing, 
and Arithmetick, made plain and easy. Con- 
taining much more in quantity than any 
book of the kind or price ; and expressed in 
so easy and familiar a manner that persons 
of the lowest capacity may learn without a 
master.” A vade mecum, indeed! - By its aid 
“persons ignorant of that art (writing) may 
learn in twenty-four hours without a master.” 
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I. 

ASON FLOYD stood on the 

stoep of his store talking to 

the native chief Umsikilaki, 

or rather listening with all 

his ears to what that worthy 

was saying. His face grew 
very grave as the minutes dragged on. Pre- 
sently his wife, who had been standing at the 
door of the house anxiously scanning his 
changing expression, came across to him, 
and linking her arm affectionately through 
his, asked : 

“What is it, dear? 
Basutos ?” 

Nason looked at his wife tenderly, and 
nodded, patting her hand, however, the while 
as if to reassure her. The three made a 
characteristic picture of South African life, 
as they stood there chatting in the sunlight. 

Anna Floyd was approaching her fiftieth 
year, but her hair was as golden, her cheeks 
as soft and delicately rosy, her voice as gentle 
and loving and tender as when, thirty years 
ago, her husband, then a sergeant in the 
Seymour Troopers, had told her she reminded 
him of the roses that blew in the hedge- 
rows of his native England. Nason Floyd 
was ten years older than his wife. His close- 

Vol, xv.--6 
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Is it bad news ? 
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cropped hair was grey, like 
his moustache, but with that 
respectable grizzled look that 
suggests the soldier and hard 
service. 
Umsikilaki was a fine 
specimen of a Hluba savage 
old, sturdy, erect as an 
assegai. He had ever since 
Floyd’s arrival in the Mandi- 
leni valley some six years 
previously been a warm and true ally to the 
trader. And now he brought the news so 
long and anxiously dreaded that a Basuto 
impi had gone off to Mount Frere, and that 
Floyd himself might at any hour expect his 
store to be looted. 

“What do you think, mother?” asked 
Floyd. ‘“ Had we better cut and run, or put 
up the barricades and wait for the troops? 
We have heaps of ammunition, if only old 
Omsi here will lend us some men.” 

“ But there’s Loo, dear,” murmured the 
mother, while her hand tightened on her 
husband’s arm. “Thank God, the other 
girls are in Durban.” 

“Oh, Loo’s all right,” said Floyd, cheer- 
fully, his eyes sparkling. “She is a perfect 
nailer with a rifle. Aren’t you, Loo?” he 
shouted, as round the hut danced a girl. 

“ Aren’t I what?” was the rejoinder, as 
careless of grammar as of correction, as she 
came forward and linked on to her mother, 
looking up at her lovingly as she whispered, 
“ You great fat old darting /” 

“What was your last score at 400, Loo?” 
asked Floyd. 

“Two magpies, three bulls, one outsider, 
and—a sighter,” said Loo, demurely. She 
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always called a miss a sighter. “ But why?” 
she asked, quickly, noticing for the first time 
the air of gravity that overhung the group. 

“ Because we are discussing, little woman, 
whether to go before the Basutos get here or 
to wait and stand a siege.” 

“Oh, do let’s have the siege,” rejoined 
Loo, breathlessly, her face radiant with excite- 
ment. And a very piquante, irresistible face 
it was. Very fair in complexion, with riotous 
curly golden hair that utterly contemned all 
bonds, her features resembled her father’s, 
blending with an indescribable charm and 
suggestion of womanliness and tenderness 
a look of firmness, endurance, and pride. 

And, indeed, Loo Floyd was also a house- 
hold name for many a mile beyond. She 
was one of the Veld’s diamonds, a flawless 
stone, steeped through and through with 
sunshine, and radiating it again on all sides 
in unconscious sheer delight of living. 

She disappeared now into the store to 
reappear again in a few moments with a 
bandolier over her white cotton frock, and a 
rifle brandished in her hand—-with which 


she marched up and down the stoep, to the 
huge delight of the natives. 

“ Now then, Loo,” said her father, “if you 
want to fight, get to work and stow all fooling. 
Go round and get the girls to send all the 


water into the store. And you,” he said, 
turning to his assistants, the two Macraes, 
“go and get the waggons into the laager 
round the houses, and run the sheathing over 
the thatches. You might get everything 
ready, mother, for a move into the store, if 
that is to be necessary. I wish I could send 
in to Scanlan. But ¢AaZ, of course, is im- 
possible now. I'd give anything to warn him.” 

As the party breaks up to fulfil his direc- 
tions, Floyd surveys the scene in front of 
him. So beautiful, so intensely restful is it, 
it seems almost ludicrous to be preparing for 
the hubbub of war. Mile after mile the 
plain stretches out in front, green with the 
lambent flash of the young grass shooting 
through the rustling, rolling gold of last 
year’s dying growth. To right and left, 
to back and front, rise tier on tier the 
mighty hils. For Mandileni is one of the real 
treasure haunts of South Africa—a peaceful 
valley, lying hushed and dream - woven 
between the arms of the grim and barren 
Drakensberg. There in front, mass on mass 
of granite, the Drakensberg Range, seeks 
the sky, its slopes as well as its peaks white 
and glittering with snow. All round as far 
as the eye can see is that white line, like a 
fringe of foaming lace dropped from the 


sky on ridge and rounded kopje, softening 
the sharp edges of ravine and donga, and 
mantling with mighty icicles the gaunt faces 
of giant kraazes. And beyond the snow lay 
the crystal bright sky, brilliant, bracing, full 
of breath and crisp, keen grasp of life. Up 
above the intense, gleaming, deepening, 
fathomless blue, and below that waving roll- 
ing gold of the Veld flecked with the lambent 
green of young grasses running right up to 
the very fringe of the snow, and the sun 
shining full in mid-heaven—warm, gentle, 
coaxing as a June day in England. 

“ How like a dream it all seems,” thought 
Floyd, as his thoughts went off to his 
quondam friend. 

Morris Scanlan was the magistrate at 
Mount Frere, and an Irishman. He was a 
young man, and added all the haste of youth 
to the natural heritage of a Celtic temper. 
But he was certainly attractive. Tall, with 
that lissom, agile build so distinctive of the 
Irish, he had lived a wild, roving life on the 
Veld, and was full of anecdote, and a 
humour, perhaps, occasionally over - grim. 
His bright blue eyes and yellow hair and 
beard contrasted keenly with the dark tan of 
his complexion. But his face was absorbing, 
powerful with that power that only comes 
of experience in restraint. 

From the first moment Morris Scanlan 
had seen Loo he had fallen in love with her. 
That had been two years before, on his 
arrival at Mount Frere, and when Loo Floyd 
was but sixteen years old. Both Floyd and 
his wife took to him at once, and when a 
month later he boldly proposed to carry off 
their daughter, subject to the stipulation of 
waiting till she was older, they had no objec- 
tion to offer. 

When Scanlan came to approach Loo on 
the subject, there was about her so dis- 
concerting an innocence of the slightest 
embarrassment that he found his task more 
difficult even than he had anticipated. Of 
sighs, of tenderness, of amatory innuendoes 
she was serenely oblivious, continuing with 
avidity her occupation of eating strawberries. 
Now, it is not easy even for an Irishman to 
make love to a girl of sixteen intent on straw- 
berries, so that when at last Morris screwed 
up his courage to the point of gasping out 
his declaration, he felt savagely that it was a 
very lame proceeding. To make matters 
more sore, Loo had accepted it in a 
spirit of hilarious surprise, of girlish glee, 
whose very freedom from any shyness declared 
her heart as yet unreached. But she liked 
Morris, liked him very much, and she 
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accepted the idea of becoming his wife with 
an outburst of gratitude and devotion at once 
as careless and as rapturous as though she 
had received a present of a new horse. 

“Won't it be ripping ? ” she had said to him, 
as she danced away up to the house, dragging 
him along with both hands. “Shall I live at 
the Residency? And may I come to the 
court and sit up by you when you try 
the prisoners? What glorious fun we 
shall have, sha’n’t we?” And so she had 
rattled on, baffling poor Morris between the 
desire to kiss her into silence and compre- 
hension, and the knowledge that he must 
wait awhile till the years unfolded further the 
bud of her womanhood. So it was a kind of 
unspoken engagement that had arisen and 
continued to exist between the two for 
over eighteen months. 

But a few months previously, when 
Floyd and his family were spending a 
few days at Mount Frere, an incident had 
occurred which had created a violent quarrel 
between Scanlan and his guest. Nason 
had brought with him a dog—a valued 
and faithful hound, that insisted on accom- 
panying its master everywhere. To all dogs 
Scanlan had a morbid aversion. For, like 
many Irishmen who have lived lonely and 
wandering lives, he had in him a kind of 
superstition soured by an alien cynicism. 
Indeed, except in his genuinely gay 
moments, Morris was a moody kind of a 
man, intensely suspicious of intended 
affronts, unforgiving, bitter, and inclined 
to jibe—and yet, in spite of all that, very 
lovable, for somehow, however nasty he 
might be, you always felt that deep down 
there was a great sensitive soul hiding 
wounds the world had made. 

Scanlan’s particular superstition was that 
his banshee took the form of a dog, which, 
when it wanted to express itself, did so by 
the aggravating process of howling at 
night under his window. As bad _ luck 
would have it, for two nights before the 
arrival of the Floyds at the Residency, 
Scanlan had been disturbed by this howl- 
ing, and had been convinced it was a 
banshee foretelling death or disaster by 
the fact that he had been unable either to 
see the dog at the time, or trace its spoor 
in the morning. But about midnight, 
after the Floyds’ arrival, the howling had 
commenced again, and Scanlan with his 
gun had again set out to seek proof, and 
this time to find sitting in the moonlight a 
great yellow cur with its jowl turning sky- 
wards in a dreary wail. “ You brute!” he 


had muttered, and next moment a shot had 
rung out and the dog had howled its last. 

But in the morning, when Floyd dis- 
covered that his faithful friend had been so 
wantonly slaughtered by his host, he would 
accept neither apology nor excuse —- but 
immediately called his wife and daughter, 
and without further parley left the astounded 
and penitent magistrate gaping over his gate 
at the retreating figures of his guests. 

But if the quarrel seemed for the moment 
to sever once and for all ali chance of more 
intimate alliance between the two families, as 
a matter of fact it brought that chance nearer 
the realm of realization than it had ever 
been before. For with the sudden task of 
self-questioning it set to Loo, it brought an 
answer that had flushed her rosy cheeks with 
a carnation called forth by no exercise, an 
answer that had brought a new light to the 
lovely eyes, a new meaning to the lips that 
the same evening faltered their anxious 
questions to ner mother. But in spite of 


maternal comforting, the quarrel did remain. 
And though Floyd had long ago now forgiven 
the act, he would not be the first to hold out 
the hand. 

“No,” he would say, “the bounder would 
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think I am throwing Loo at him.” And 
Scanlan, like most Celts, being as obstinate 
as a pig when his pride was concerned, 
declined to stretch out twice a hand once 
refused. 

Thus it was that Floyd found himself 
thinking now how the Basuto impi would 
find his friend prepared. For Mount Frere 
was practically deserted by all save the 
trader and the magistrate. The Basuto 
scare had driven the few inhabitants to flee 
into the fortified township of N’Tabankulu, 
across the Pondo border. Scanlan, indeed, 
was the object of the rising, his decision as 
to a question of boundary having been the 
immediate brand to light long -smoulder- 
ing elements of revolt. Floyd knew that 
it was just Morris’s stubbornness that caused 
him to remain at his post, instead of retiring, 
to return with the military. 

He looked wistfully now towards the 
Devil’s Cut, a great angular “ V” in the 
mountain, where ran the little pass to Mount 
Frere. He would give anything, he felt, to 
be able to dash in and bring the magistrate 
back with him. His face lightened up as 
he thought of it. He was on the point of 
calling to his wife when Umsikilaki touched 
his elbow and pointed with his assegai to the 
plain in front. 

Il. 
THe homestead at Mandileni was such as 
might be seen in many parts of Africa, as 
far as concerns the disposition of its mere 
externals. A low wall of mud sods inclosing 
in almost a square about an acre of land, and 
backed on the south and east by a triple row 
of black wattle and eucalyptus. In the 
centre of this area four or five large huts 
grouped together constituted the dwelling- 
rooms. Built of dahge, round, thatched 
with reed, with deep, overhanging eaves 
and small windows, they presented a pic 
turesque contrast to the ungainly architectural 
pioneer of civilization which in the shape of 
a “tin shop” reared its ugly, corrugated 
iron head above them. For this “tin 
shop,” as Floyd called it, was of brick and 
iron, roofed with the corrugated stuff so 
much used in the Colonies. It was a rec- 
tangular building with a stone stoep in front, 
a wool-packing shed in the rear, with its 
gable ends abutting, one on the dwelling 
houses, the other on a small hut used as a 
spare guest-room. Beyond this last again was 
the stone cattle kraal, wherein some twenty 
draught oxen, fine black brutes with huge 
horns, were now moving to and fro in that 
aimless, aggravating way which seems to 
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possess cattle when kraaled. Between the 
store and the low sod-wall was a tennis court 
ef gravel, across which the net was still 
slung ; for Loo is the champion tennis player 
of that part of the Transkii. Between the 
larger of the dwelling huts and the store was 
a passage built of solid logs, and loop-holed. 
Through this the girls were now engaged in 
rolling small casks of water as fast as they 
could be filled from the huge tank outside. 
Others under Mrs. Floyd’s directions were 
transferring into the larger hut the contents 
of the pantry and the kitchen, which lay 
some way down towards the southern wall. 

At the moment when Umsikilaki called the 
attention of Floyd to the distant Veld, every- 
one seemed busy as possible, and the two 
Macraes came up with flushed faces and 
pointed to their work. Of this Floyd was 
particularly proud, it being his own idea. It 
consisted simply of four long pieces of 
corrugated iron which, when fitted on and 
clamped together, formed a perfect sheath 
over the thatch of each hut, thus forming a 
fire-screen against a flight of assegais with 
burning straw or grass attached. 

“That’s right, lads,” he said, “we're just 
in time. Here they come thick as bees.” 
And he pointed in the direction indicated by 
Umsikilaki. That worthy had vanished, he 
and his men having taken to their horses on 
the first alarm. The Basutos as yet, how- 
ever, were a long way off. In the clear, keen 
atmosphere against the white background 
of the snow, they looked like a troop of 
giant ants crawling down the gentle slope 
that curved round the great elbow, whose 
bend encircled the northern valley of the 
Mandileni. 

“They will be two or three hours yet,” 
said Floyd. ‘“ Bustle up, boys, and: get the 
wires set. ‘There’s plenty to do yet.” 

At the end of another hour the yard pre- 
sented a strange and curious appearance. 
Between the two large huts was a bullock 
waggon timbered up with scantling and 
planks. Other bullock waggons were arranged 
to form, with the store and the huts, a hollow 
square, into which the cattle and horses were 
already driven. Outside of these, and be- 
tween them and the wall, stretched taut 
about 2in. to 3in. from the ground, were 
crossed and recrossed lines of barbed wire, 
pegged indiscriminately here and there, with 
pegs having heads like reaping hooks. 

Thus it was that when, towards evening, 
the Basutos, to the number of about 1,500, 
swept round the little homestead, the two 
horns of their long-extended line enveloping 
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it at about 4gooyds. distant at either side, 
Floyd, standing with his wife and daughter 
on the stoep, surveyed the scene with a 
certain sense of complacency. 

“Ha! ha! my darling!” he said to Loo, 
pinching her soft cheek fondly. ‘“ Your old 
fol-de-lol, as you called me when you were a 
tiny dot, wasn’t such a dashing sergeant in 
the Seymour for nothing.” 

“Will they attack to-night, dear?” asked 
Mrs. Floyd. 

“T think not,” Nason answered. “ Besides, 
we are going to have 
a snow-storm, if I 
mistake not, in which 
case they certainly 
won't trouble us till 
the morning ; but, to 
make sure, I will just 
get out the ammu- 
nition.” 

Turning into the 
store with these words, 
he did not notice 
Loo’s face, its sudden 
violent flush, its 
equally swift 
deadly pallor. 

As his back was 
turned, the girl 
sprang to her 
mother’s side, 
her lips parted, 
her eyes dis- 
tended, her face 
frightened and 
white. 

“ Mother!” 
she gasped. 

“Mother! 
what shall we 
do? There is 
no ammuni- 
tion !” 

Mrs. Floyd’s 
face, as she drew the sobbing girl to her 
arms, grew set and rigid, and grey, and 
old-looking. As her eyes wandered away to 
the Veld and that seething, savage line of 
blacks, her arms convulsively gathered her 
daughter closer to her breast. When, a few 
moments later, Floyd came out of the store, 
a puzzled look on his handsome face, and a 
careless, “Where on earth have you hid the 
ammunition, Loo?” on his lips, and met 
that picture of despair and grief, the truth 
burst on him without words, and his heart 
went like ice within him. 

“Oh! my God!” he groaned, standing 


“WHAT SHALL WE Do? 


THERE IS NO AMMUNITION.” 


staring, blankly, numbly, in front of him, then 
realizing to the full the terrific significance of 
the silent drama on all sides presenting itself. 
He needed to ask no questions. It was so 
simple—so glaringly explicable. Ever since 
the quarrel he had refused to have even 
official correspondence with the magistrate. 
But when the Basuto scare came, and am- 
munition and the necessary permit for it 
became unavoidable, he had delegated to 
Loo the task of getting it. And now he 
could only stand and curse the pride which 
had even held his 
lips from asking if 
it was obtained. He 
had given Loo the 
money and _instruc- 
tions. He had taken 
it- for granted they 
had_ been fulfilled. 
And now—now they 
would all be done to 
death by that mob 
outside. . His wife too! 
And his daughter !— 
his blue-eyed little 
Loo! All of them. 
He looked out past 
them into the face of 
the setting sun that 
was sinking, red and 
angry and sombre, 
beyond the great 
snow-banked ranges 
of the Drakensberg. 
The wind came moan- 
ing up from the south 
— cold, fitful, with 
here and there a slash 
of sleet in it. 
“If only there was 
a chance of getting 
through,” he mut- 
tered; “through to 
the N’Taban and 
help. It will snow like rugs 
They will never attack to-night.” 


bringing 
presently ! 
He looked at his wife and daughter. They 
seemed suddenly to have changed characters. 
It was Mrs. Floyd now who was crying and 


clinging; Loo who, upright, defiant, with 
her fairy elfin face almost grim, seemed to be 
comforting and persuading her mother. 

She turned to her father as he came up— 
her eyes eager, yet resolute and commanding. 

“Father,” she said, “I am going to 
N’Tabankulu ; Iam the only one. You must 
stay and look after mother ; we can’t trust the 
Kaffirs, and the boys don’t know the road.” 
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“Rubbish! rubbish !” said Nason, sharply, 
angry at finding his own thoughts so articu- 
lated, and with a sudden cold grip of fear 
for her at his heart. 

“It is mof rubbish,” Loo cried, and next 
minute her arms were round her father’s 
neck, and she was compelling him to meet 
her gaze. “Ah! you 4xow it’s not, father! 
Dear! don’t you see it’s the only way for 
mother—for you—for me—for all? When 
it’s dark I shall get through. I know every 
stone of the way. So does Bess. I shall, I 
shall! And it will save you, and” (she was 
sobbing now) “I am so sorry about the 
ammunition. But, indeed, dear, it wasn’t 
my fault. He said there wasn’t enough . 
but he would order it and send it as soon as 
itcame. And I was afraid you would think 
he did it on purpose if I told you.” 

“What do you think, mother?” asked 
Floyd, hoarsely, not daring to look at his 
wife. 

“T dare not say yes,” she replied, “ though 
it seems the only chance.” 

As Floyd turned moodily into the store to 
count out what ammuni- 
tion there was, Loo slipped 
quietly into the house. 

“T’m afraid it’s the only 
way, mother,” said Nason, 
as he reappeared ina few 
minutes. “ There’s barely 
300 rounds of rifle and 
about 800 revolver cart- 
ridges. Enough to stave off 
one rush—and then 
Floyd’s face expressed the 
rest. 

By this time it was dark, 
and the circle of the 
enemy’s fires could be 
seen glowing all round. 
They had drawn - still 
further off, and were now 
about 8ooyds. from the 
homestead. The snow 
was driving a white chill 
mist before the wind, 
which was rising now to 
a gale. 

“If she goes, dear, she 
ought to go at once,” said 
Mrs. Floyd, “ for no horse 
will get later through the 
Gap in this snow. But oh, 
Nason, do you think we 
ought to let her?” 

“Tt’s certain death other- 
wise,” said Floyd, “for 


her as well as for us, mother-—but where 
is she?” 

“ Here, father,” and Loo stepped out from 
the shadow of the doorway. 

“ Well, I’m—blessed !” ejaculated Floyd, 
gazing at the figure in front of him. For Loo, 
knowing of old what a skirt meant in a snow- 
storm on horseback, had discarded feminine 
attire, and now ina pair of corduroy riding 
breeches, a thick pair of stockings, top boots, 
a buff jacket of her father’s, and an old 
Seymour Trooper’s hat, with a_bandolier 
around her, a revolver at her side, and a 
carbine in hand, stood to attention before 
her father, in her face laughter and tears 
mingling in a touching strife for mastery. 
Next moment she was in the grip of a 
hug that made her pant with pain and 
pride. 

“You're your father’s own darling! You 
shall go, and may God help you, as I believe 
He will. Isn’t she a dainty trooper, mother ?” 
But Mrs. Fleyd’s eyes were blinded with 
tears, and Loo’s lips, as she kissed her 
mother again and again, were not so firm 


“£00 STOOP TO ATTENTION BEFORE HER FATHER,” 
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and resolute and unfaltering as the brave 
heart within. 

In a few minutes Loo’s horse Bess, a fleet 
bay, was ready, saddled up and waiting 
under the shelter of the cattle kraal. The 
snow, driving full in the eyes of the enemy, 
effectually prevented all observation. The 
real moment of danger was when she should 
approach their lines. 

As she swung herself into the saddle, and 
Floyd led her out of the gate, he said to her, 
“Take her quietly first, Loo. We will give 
you five minutes, and then we'll make a 
diversion on the far side with the rockets 
and Schneiders. The first shot you hear, 
go all you know —right through. Give 
me a kiss, dear, God bless you! There’s a 
rocket in your saddle-bag. Send it off at 
the Gap.” 

For one moment her arms hung about her 
father’s neck, the next she was swallowed up 
in the wind drift of sleet. 

Dashing back, Floyd hurried with his little 
party to the rear of the house, where on the 
eastern wall his rocket-stand was already 
fixed. The time up, he fired half-a-dozen 
of these into the nearest group of the 
enemy, accompanying it at the same 
time with a rattling volley. The effect 
was magical—filling the night with a wild 
chorus of yells and shouts of terror, sur- 
prise and rally. They could see dim masses 
of natives moving up towards the spot 
attacked ; another flight of rockets revealed 
in the moment’s glare a scene of wild 
confusion, as though they were fighting 
with each other. At the same time from 
the stoep came the voice of Mrs. Floyd 
calling: “She’s through, dear! She's 
through! I saw her turn and wave her 
hat, going full gallop. And some of them 
are after her!” 

“ Give them another lot, Bertie, and then 
get inside all of you to quarters,” said Floyd, 
as he ran out to the front. But the snow 
was driving like a cloud across the plain and 
sight of anything was impossible. The 
rockets seemed but to illuminate the dark- 
ness. 

“There will be no attack . to-night, 
mother. You had better come in and lie 
down. For we shall want all our strength 
in the morning, if Loo is not back in 
time.” 

So the night settled down. And 
through the storm and darkness, in the 
teeth of the enemy rode Loo, with nearly 
forty miles in front of her, before help was 


reached. 


III. 
Ir was with a heart that beat wildly and 
loudly that Loo found herself getting every 
moment nearer the Basuto lines. Wou'd 
the promised diversion never come? she 
thought. Each moment seemed weighted 
with dread of the next. She turned to 
look back. The snow drove in her face, 
choking her eyes and breath. There was 
no sign of the homestead. Suddenly a 
whizz that made her jump in the saddle 
hissed through the air, followed by a great 
curling snake of fire. She heard the startled 
yells of the Basutos, the clashing of shields 
and assegais. But she waited to hear no 
more. With head bent till she lay almost 
flat on the mare’s neck, with spurs dug home 
in the flanks in a way Bess had never known 
before, she shot like an arrow through a ring 
of Basutos, knocking one down, trampling 
another under foot, and vanishing into the 
blackness beyond. Swift as she had been, 
several assegais whizzed past her, and she 
heard the shouts of a blind pursuit. Till 
the second flight of rockets went up 
she never moved her position, keeping 
on at that break-neck gallop. But then, she 
could not resist one turn and exultant shout 
of triumph, trusting they would see her in 
the second’s glare from the house. And so 


they did, but so too did the Basutos ; and 
her shout was answered by a yell no less 
exultant as seven or eight of the enemy 


dashed after her. There was no mistaking 
her path. The road to the Gap. was 
the only road for the umlungi on such a 
night. But in such a chase numbers 
mattered iittle till the top was reached. 
For uphill there was but room for one at a 
time on the bridle-path. But on the ridge! 
Loo shivered as she thought how they would 
then spread out and envelop her. But 
gritting her teeth together she urged Bess on 
And Bess knew this was no capricious bid- 
ding. She knew the meaning of those thick- 
throated yells behind, and at each stride 
carried her beloved mistress farther from her 
pursuers. 

Through stream and ravine, rattling across 
the stones, swinging soundless over the 
velvety turf, spurning the fiying shale, swerv- 
ing here from a great overhanging rock, here 
gathering together each muscle for a leap in 
the dark, on, on, they go ; the snow and wind 
and sharp, keen hail lashing them from behind. 
Up, and ever up, till the sounds of pursuit 
grow faint yet persistent still, and in the very 
glow of youth within a dozen yards from the 
top Loo lifts her head and shakes her loosened, 
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snow-drenched curls and laughs aloud, and 
in her glee gives forth a ringing cheer. 
With one final bound old Bess reaches the 
broad plateau of the Gap and stands panting. 
Loo swings herself off the saddle, plants the 
rocket in the ground and sets it alight ; 
shakes the snow from her hat, and takes a 
drink from the flask her father had given her 
the last thing—then hanging over the ledge 
listens to the still approaching sound of 
pursuit. As she does so a slight moan meets 
her ear. She looks round anxiously, to see 
almost at her feet, half-hidden in the bush 
that grows along the ridge, the pale face of 
her lover, Morris Scanlan. 

“Morris!” she exclaims — 
and in a moment is kneeling 
by him, her flask to his lips. 

“I was coming to warn you,” 
he said. “ But was caught here 
in an ambush. They left me 
for dead. IT’ll pull through all 
right, though, as far as that goes ! 
But you ?” 

“They have no ammunition. 
I am going to N’Tabankulu for 
help. But they are pursuing me 

listen !” 

“Quick! Go!” said Scanlan, 
dragging himself 
forward on his knees 
and hands to the 
ledge overlooking the 
gorge leading up to 
the Gap. “Go! don’t 
lose a minute! Leave 
me your carbine and 
bandolier—I will hold 
the pass! Go—go!” 


“ * morris!’ SHE EXCLAIMS.” 
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For one moment Loo hesitated, then, with 
a hot blush, bent forward, kissed him, and 
dashed off to her horse, vaulted into the 
saddle, and went off at a headlong gallop 
down the precipitous incline to the plains 
that led to N’Tabankulu. 

She was under shelter now for nearly the 
whole way. Leaving Mount Frere away to 
the left, she swung round with the bend of 
the hills, dropping Bess into a long, swinging 
trot. Mile after mile slipped away. The 
moon came stealing out. The wind fell. All 
the voices of the night babbled around her. 
But she saw nothing, felt nothing, thought 

nothing. In front 

of her was only 

one scene. A far- 

off picture like a 
dream, with two 
parts in it. Her 
father and mother 
gazing into the 
darkness from the 
stoep of the old 
homestead, ringed 
round by that 
cruel circle of 
savages; and on 

the other hand, 

the gleaming 
lights of the camp 

at N’Tabankulu, 
the clink and 
clank of sabre and 

spurs ; the ring of 

the bugles, and the 
round, cheery face 

of her old friend, 
Lieutenant Hawes. 
Not once did _ she 
draw rein. And Bess 
didn’t ask for it. 
Mile after mile, veld 
and road and ravine 
slipped by. The 
boundary lines were 
passed. The great 
rolling upland _ glided 
away into the darkness, 
and suddenly before her 
danced the lights of the 
township. Ah! how 
Bess stretched out her 
neck and drew her 
reeking flanks up at the 
sight, up the last slope 
they mount. To her 
it seems that the pace 
is terrific. A few 
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privates wandering from the canteen wonder 
what jaded beast is this staggering in 
in such fashion. One moment she stops at the 
camp to shout a passing word to the watch ; 
the next with a sharp turn to the left, a few 
more strides, and she tumbles off at the door 
of the officers’ mess-hut, which she throws 
open and staggering in says, in a voice 
that sounds to herself rather funny and 


“ SHE RODE OUT AT THE 


a long way off, though she tries to keep 
it firm :— 
“ Lieutenant 


Hawes, the Basutos have 
surrounded the house at Mandileni, and 
father has no ammunition and you are to go 
at once, please. And Mr. Scanlan’s at the 
Gap and he is 9 

And then it seems to her that the officers 
there all begin to waltz round her, and she 
remembers no more till she wakes to find 
her throat burning, and old Lieutenant Hawes, 
who had danced her on his knee from a 
baby, laughing and sobbing over her and 
kissing and hugging her, and saying, again 
and again: 

“Well, I’m blowed if it isn’t little Loo!” 

It was an unforgettable triumph for Loo, 
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that. They had wanted her not to return 
with them; but, when she _ insisted, they 
voted her commanding officer, and when 
she rode out an hour later at the head 
of fifty troopers and a Maxim, she felt 
that life could hardly hold a _prouder 
moment. And though it was no record 
march, that return journey, they were, as 
Hawes had predicted, in plenty of time to 


HEAD OF FIFTY TROOPERS,” 


pick up Scanlan, who, as his own presence 
testified and the bodies of five dead Basutos, 
had safely held the. Gap, and to relieve 
the Mandileni household before dawn. 
Indeed, the Basutos did not wait for 
the impact. The rattle of sabres, two 
volleys, and the swish of the Maxim’s leaden 
hail awoke the uneasy slumbers of the little 
garrison to the view of an enemy in full 
flight, and to the joys of a meeting too tender 
for my rough pen to depict. 

But it was Loo who, in her uniform, pre- 
sided at the breakfast later on, and who, in 
replying under compulsion to the toast in her 
honour, concluded it by looking shyly at the 
Mount Frere magistrate, and calling upon him 
to answer her toast to a “ Brother in Arms.” 








How a Ship Founders. 


By W. 


E all know what a wreck is, but 

very few of us have had an 

{fq opportunity of seeing one with 

y our own eyes. We are glad, 

therefore, to have an oppor- 

tinity of presenting a unique 

little set of photographs, illustrating the 

various stages in the foundering of a large 

ocean-going steamer. The photos. were 

taken by Mr. Cecil Lightfoot, of the Linde 

British Refrigeration Company, Lower Shad- 

well, E. This company provided the doomed 

vessel with her refrigerating machinery, and 

Mr. Lightfoot was making the first trip in 

her, for the purpose of explaining to her 
crew the action of that machinery. 

Here is the whole story. The Osaka 
Steam Navigation Company of Japan placed 
an order in England for the construction of 
a passenger steamer, of elegant lines and 
high speed. This ship, afterwards named the 
Tai-Hoku, was built at Sir Railton Dickson’s 
yard at Middlesbrough, and engined by 
Richardsons, of Hartlepool. In due time 


the vessel was ready to be handed over to her 


owners; and accordingly she was provided 


THE DESERTED SHIP-—-FILLING RAPIDLY. 


with a British captain and enough hands to 
take her over to Antwerp, where she was to 
pick up a mixed cargo, consisting largely of 
cast-iron pipes. The Zai-Hoku was also 
under orders to take up the remainder of her 
crew at Antwerp. Altogether, there were 
forty-nine hands, including Japanese, niggers, 
Belgians, Swedes, and Germans—a_ very 
mixed lot indeed. 

The fifth day out from Antwerp was the 


E. 
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one on which the disaster occurred. It was 
a Sunday, and a frightfully foggy Sunday at 
that. This was July rith, 1897. Here we 
had better let Mr. Cecil Lightfoot take up 
the story. 

“We positively could not see from one 
side of the vessel to the other. Our 
horns and sirens were hooting and screech- 
ing like mad. It was about nine o’clock 
at night, and we were twelve miles to 
the north-west of Cape Espichel, on the 
Portuguese coast. I was sitting in one of 
the main saloons, and the ship was forging 
steadily but slowly ahead, when, without a 
moment’s warning, there was a truly frightful 
crash, and I was thrown half-way across the 
room. I picked myself up, and dashed out 
without a moment's delay into the alley-way. 
I waited there for a moment, and then 
gained the deck in record time. I distinctly 
saw the outlines of a great steamer slowly 
dropping astern. She continued to scrape 
the Zai-Hoku, and as_ she cleared, she 
struck our ship a kind of parting blow 
on the poop. Perhaps you can imagine 
into what a state of confusion our mixed 
crew were thrown. 
Our captain, how- 
ever, was a splendid 
fellow, and when he 
saw the other ship 
about to strike him, 
he put his helm hard 
down, so that the 
blow was much less 
severe than it might 
otherwise have been. 
Furthermore, he re- 
stored absolute order 
in the ship within 
half an hour of the 
collision. 

“The next step 
taken was the letting 
of the officers in slings for the 
purpose of examining the sides of the 
ship. After careful inspection, however, 
they reported that there was very little 
apparent damage, beyond a few started plates. 
Not content with this, Captain Conradi 
ordered the carpenter to report every half- 
hour. At a little after ten o'clock, 5ft. of 
water was reported in the fore-hold. Now, it 
was the captain’s intention to make for Malta, 


down 
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“DOWN BY THE HEAD. 


but when 7ft. was reported at eleven o’clock, 
he decided to make for Lisbon instead. An 
anxious night, you may be sure. At half-past 
four in the morning the inexorable carpenter 
reported 16ft. of water ! 

“The ship was slowly sinking ; there could 
be no doubt of that ; already she was notice- 
ably down by the head, and her forward 
compartments were slowly but surely filling. 

“Everything was managed splendidly. 
When 18ft. was reported, the boats were 
lowered, and each given its proper com- 
plement of provisions, instruments, and flags. 
All through the fatal Sunday, and all night 
also, the fog was of extraordinary density. 
Sirens and horns, other than our own, were 
heard very frequently, but one could see 
nothing. 

“At last the carpenter reported 22ft. of 
water, and then the captain ordered every- 
body into the boats at a minute’s notice. I 
dashed downstairs to see if I could save any 
of my belongings, but the only thing I could 
find at the moment was my little hand 
camera. I passed the strap about my 
shoulders in such a way that the instrument 
in no way impeded my movements. 

“* After taking to the 
boats, we remained 
very near the ship 
within a hundred yards 
or so. By this time 
day had dawned, and 
I was able to take the 
first two photographs. 

There was, however, a 
considerable _ interval 
between them. After 
two or three hours, a 
large vessel, which 
proved to be the 


Millfield, of Whitby, 
bore down upon us, 
in response to our 
flag-signal ‘N. C.’— 
which, according to 
the International 
code, means ‘in dis- 
tress—require assist- 
ance.’ The captain 
of this ship conferred 
with our own com- 
mander as to the 
desirability of towing 
the Zat-Hoku, and 
Captain Conradi and 
some of the officers 
once more went on 
board their ship to 
make the necessary arrangements. Immedi- 
ately afterwards, however, the sinking steamer 
began to roll heavily, and the attempts at 
towing had to be abandoned. 

“ At our request, the A/i//fe/d \eft us im- 
mediately after this, she being in a hurry to 
get home. It was our intention to row up 
the Tagus to Lisbon, but the crew being of 
very poor quality, this proved a pretty difficult 
matter. At any rate, we determined to see 
the last ef our ship. The end was now very 
near. One extraordinary occurrence that 
hastened it was the displacement of the 
engines, which, as the TZaz-Hoku’s head 
began to go down, and her stern to come 
up, fell right through the ship with a rumbling 
sound like distant thunder, and doubtless 
made another great breach in the bow. 

“ After another period of anxious waiting, 
the bridge fell forward, at the same time 
jerking the cords that communicated with 
the sirens, and causing them to send a weird 
scream over the face of the waters. The 
next moment—having, so to speak, wished 
us farewell—the huge ship dived deliberately 
head-foremost into 30oft. of water, and was 
never seen again. As the sea rushed into the 


ANOTHER STAGE. 
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LAST FEW MOMENTS. 


furnaces, steam and water-gas were generated ; 
and these, rushing up through the smoke- 
stack, caused a kind of explosion, which is 
very plainly seen in the last photograph I 
took, just as the ship was disappearing. The 
upward rush of steam carried a great quantity 
of soot from the flues, and this caused a dark 
cloud to hover over the place where the Zaz- 
Hoku sank. ‘There was no whirlpool of any 
kind. When this great vessel of 3,100 tons 
took her last dive, the littie flotilla of boats 
could not have been more than r5oyds. 
distant. Standing by after her disappearance, 
we saw pathetic bits of wreckage coming 
slowly to the top-—hen-coops, a boat, fire- 
buckets, seats, life-belts, and so on. 

“When we had seen the last of our ship 
we set to work to row to Lisbon. As I have 
hinted before, there was not much work to 
be got out of the crew. For one thing, they 
were rather scared by the sharks, which 
abound in those waters, and of which we 
saw three. At about two miles from land, a 
vessel bore down upon us, and met us at 
Cascaes Bay, a little to the north of the 
River Tagus. She proved to be a Portuguese 
pilot-cutter, and from her appearance we 
date the commencement of a further chapter 
of troubles. 

“You would have thought that, consider- 





ing our condition, we 
might at least have 
been allowed to land. 
Not so, however. 
You see, we had no 
doctor on board to 
give us a clean bill 
of health. We were 
kept waiting for 
hours in a blazing 
sun with nothing to 
drink except a little 
water, which was 
positively hot. 

“At the Custom House we were examined 
by doctors, and were then allowed to go to an 
hotel, but were actually forbidden to take 
any of our belongings with us from the 
boats ! 

“T forgot to mention that on our way up 
the Tagus we passed the ship which had been 
the cause of all our misfortunes. 

“This was the Zastbourne, Smyrna to Hull, 
and she it was who had run down the Za/- 
Hoku on the night of July 11th, afterwards 
disappearing in the fog. 

“IT came home in the Royal Mail steam- 
packet Wile, which called at Lisbon on its 
way from Pernambuco. I afterwards learned 
that the beautiful Zaz-Hoku was, with her 


cargo, insured for £ 100,000.” 
Of course, the destruction of the Japanese 
vessel led to an important action at law. 


This was decided on October 3oth last, 
at the High Court of Justice, before Mr. 
Justice Barnes and the Trinity Masters. 
The Zastbourne proved to be a vessel of 
2,240 tons gross, with a general cargo, and 
a crew of twenty-three hands. The case was 
all against her. She was proved to have 
been going too fast, considering the state of 
the weather, and not to have taken adequate 
precautions in the way of look-out and 
whistle-sounding. 
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MR. CYRIL MAUDE., 
Born 1862. 

7#R. CYRIL MAUDE is an old 
Carthusian. He emigrated to 
America, and went in for sheep- 
farming, but soon gave it up to 
become an actor. He first ap- 
peared on the stage in the United States in 
1883, and after some rough experiences in 





the Wild West, he returned to England and 


AGE To. 
From a Photo. by W. & D. Downey, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


played at the Criterion in the following 
year. He was next engaged at the Gaiety 
and the Vaudeville, where he made a hit 


in “ Joseph’s Sweetheart ” and “ That Doctor 
Cupid.” During the last nine years he has 
played many successful parts at the principal 
London theatres. In aristocratic “ old man” 
parts, he is admitted to stand alone. Since 
Mr. Maude, in 
conjunction with 
Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, has 
taken over the 
management of 
the Haymarket 
Theatre, he has 
produced three 
successful plays, 
“Under the Red 
Robe,” “ A Mar- 
riage of Con- 
venience,” and 
“The Little 
Minister.” He 
is married to 
Miss Winifred 


AGE 18, ~ 
Emery. 


From a Photo. by J. W. Lindt, Melbourne. 


PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by W. & D. Downey, Ebury Street, 8. W. 
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GENERAL MILMAN. 
Born 1822. 

IEUT.-GEN. GEORGE BRYAN 
MILMAN, C.B., was educated at 
Eton, and became, in 1839, 2nd 
Lieutenant of the 5th Fusiliers. 
He served with his regiment for 
twenty-six years in the Ionian Islands, 
Gibraltar, Mauritius, and in India during the 
Mutiny. On 
his arrival 
in India he 
was sent up- 
country to 


















From a| . ; AGE 32 (Daguerrestepe. 
Cawnpore, and there joined 
Sir Hope Grant's force going 
from Delhi to Lucknow. He 
was present at the action of 
Marigunge, at the relief of 
Lucknow under Sir Colin 
Campbell, and at the at- 


tack on and taking of the 
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AGE 49. 
Photo. by 
J. De Reerski, 
Aldershot. 


PRESENT DAY. 
Photo. by Dickinson, New Bond Street. 








Dilkovrhu and Martinitre Palaces. He was 
mentioned in the despatches for his gallantry, 
and after serving with Outram at Ahimlagh, 
all the operations of the 
succeeding months, the 
retaking of Lucknow in 
March, 1858, and in the 
Oudh campaign, he re- 
ceived the Indian medal 
with two clasps, 
and was made a 
C.B. General 
Milman has the 
unique distinction 
of being the only 
living holder of the 
Royal Humane 



























AGE 63 (Maull & Fox, 







- Society’s gold medal. 
The medal has only 
been awarded twice, 
and the first to receive 
it was Grace Darling. 
It was whilst he was a 
lieutenant in Mauritius 
that General Milman 
won the coveted dis- 
tinction, by an act of 
the greatest bravery, in 
saving the lives of five 
of his brother officers. 
He retired on half-pay 
in 1866, and four years 
later he was appointed 
Major of the Tower of 
London, by Sir John 
Burgoyne, the Con- 
stable. 
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MISS MABEL LOVE. 
5 2B ha: MABEL LOVE 


“AK has gained an envi- 
able and well-merited 
6 reputation for her 
gracefulness and 

charm as a dancer, and has 
recently displayed very con- 
siderable histrionic ability as 
La Comtesse de Candale with 


States, and has appeared on the 
Parisian stage. At one pro- 
vincial town, whilst playing the 





AGE 3. 


From a Photo. by 
Deneulain & Blake, 
Strand. 





AGE 13. 
From a Photo. }\ A ,) 
by Barraud. \\\\ 4; 











From a Photo. by G. Goodman, Margate 


Mr. Lewis Waller in “The Marriage of 
Convenience.” Miss Love made her first 





appearance, when only -e 
twelve 

“ Alice in Wonderland,” 
at the Prince of Wales’s, 
and since then her success 
has been not less emphatic 
than rapid. It will be re- 
membered, however, that 
her experience has been an 
exceptionally varied one, for 
she has appeared in panto- 
mime, burlesque, comic 
opera, grand opera, farcical 
comedy, drama (“ Harbour 
Lights”), and in high 
comedy, so that nothing is 
wanting in her experience 
of the stage save tragedy, 
and it is understood that 
Miss Mabel Love has no 
Shakespearean longings. 
She has toured through the 
provinces and the United 





years of age, in [o== 


PRESENT DAY. 


From a Photo. by the London Stereoscopic Company. 





From a Photo. by 
W.& D. Dewan Ebury St. 


nurse in “ Lord 
Tom Noddy,” she 
received many 
presents from pro- 
fessional nurses in 
recognition of her 
presentation of the 
character. She is 
to be congratu- 
lated on the many 
successes which 
she has achieved, 
and the position 
she has gained in 
the affections of a 
very large public. 
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THE BISHOP OF HULL. 


Born 1833. 
THE RiGut Rev. RICHARD 
FREDERICK LEFEVRE 
Biunt, D.D., after study- 
ing law for six years 
entered the Theological 
Department at King’s 


College, London. He was 
curate in 1857, and sixteen 


AGE 29. 


From @ Photo. by Kilburn. 


( Drawing. 
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From a] AGE 45. 


(Photograph, 


years later he was ap- 
pointed Archdeacon of the 
East Riding. Dr. Blunt is 
a Rural Dean in the diocese 
of York, a Fellow of King’s 
College, London, Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen, 


and a Canon Residentiary at 
York. Hedelivered a course of 


lectures on Pastoral Theology 
at Cambridge, and has_ been 
Bishop of Hull since 1891. 


AGE 20 
Froma 


Photograph, 


PRESENT DAY. 


From a Photo. by 8. Walker. 





























VII.—THE 


Glimpses of Nature. 
FIRST 


PAPER-MAKER. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


m= HE civilized world could hardly 
pW S| get on nowadays without paper; 
ete yet paper-making is, humanly 
eNe| speaking, a very recent inven- 
tion. It dates, at furthest, 
back to the ancient Egyptians. 
‘“‘ Humanly speaking,” I say, not without a set 
purpose : because man was anticipated as a 
paper-maker by many millions of years ; long 
before a human foot trod the earth, there is 
reason to suppose that ancestral wasps were 
manufacturing paper, almost as they manufac- 
ture it for their nests to-day, 
among the sub-tropical vegeta- 
tion of an older and warmer 
Europe. And the wasp is so 
clever and so mary-sided a 
creature, that to consider him 
(or more accurately her) in 
every aspect of life within the 
space of a few pages would 
be practically impossible. 
So it is mainly as a paper- 
manufacturer and a consumer 
of paper that I propose to 
regard our slim-waisted friend 
in this present article. 

It is usual in human lan- 
guage to admit, as the Latin 
Grammar ungallantly puts it, 
that ‘‘the masculine is 
worthier than the feminine, 
the feminine than the neuter.” 
Among wasps, however, the 
opposite principle is so clearly 
true—the queen or female is 
so much more important a 
person in the complex com- 
munity, and so much more 
in evidence than the drone 
or male—that I shall offer no 
apology here for setting her 
history before you first, and 
giving it precedence over that 
of her vastly inferior husband. 
Place aux dames is in this 
instance no question of mere 
external chivalrous courtesy ; 


it expresses the simple truth 
Vol. xv.—8. 
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QUEEN 





WORKER 
I.—FAMILY PORTRAITS OF THE WASPS, 


of nature, that, in wasp life, the grey mare is 
the better horse, and bears acknowledged 
rule in her own city household. Not only 
so, but painful as it may sound to my men 
readers, and insulting to our boasted mascu- 
line superiority, the neuter in this case ranks 
second to the feminine; for the worker 
wasps, which are practically sexless, being 
abortive females, are far more valuable mem- 
bers of the community than their almost 
useless fathers and brothers. I call them 
neuter, because they are so to all intents and 
purposes : though for some un- 
known reason that seemingly 
harmless word acts upon most 
entomologists like a red rag on 
the proverbial bull. They will 
allow you to describe the abor- 
tive female as a worker only. 

In No. 1, therefore, I give 
an illustration of a queen 
wasp ; together with figures 
of her husband and of her 
unmarriageable daughter. 
The queen or mother wasp is 
much the largest of the three ; 
and you will understand that 
she needs to be so, when 
you come to learn how much 
she has to do, how many eggs 
she has to lay; and how, un- 
aided, this brave foundress of 
a family not only builds a 
city and peoples it with thou- 
sands of citizens, but also 
feeds and tends it with her 
own overworked mouth—I 
cannot honestly say her hands 
—till her maiden daughters 
are of age to help her. 
Women’s rights women may 
be proud of the example thus 
set them. Nature nowhere 
presents us, indeed, with a 
finer specimen of feminine 
industry and maternal devo- 
tion to duty than in the case 
of these courageous and pug- 
nacious insects. 
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But I will not now enlarge upon the features 
of these three faithful portraits, “ expressed 
after the life,” as Elizabethan writers put it, 
because as we proceed I shall have to call 
attention in greater detail to the meaning of 
the various parts of the body. It must suffice 
for the moment to direct your notice here to 
that very familiar portion of the wasp’s 
anatomy, the sting, or ovipositor, possessed 
by the females, both perfect and imperfect-—- 
queens or workers—but not by those defence- 
less creatures, the males. The nature of the 
sting (so far as it is not already well known 
to most of us by pungent experience) I will 
enter into later; it must suffice for the 
present to say that it is in essence an 
instrument for depositing the eggs, and 
that it is only incidentally turned into a 
weapon of offence or defence, and a means 
of stunning or paralyzing the prey or food- 
insects. 

The first thing to understand about a 
community of wasps is the way it originates. 
The story is a strange one. When the first 
frosts set in, almost all the wasps in temperate 
countries like England (they delude us into 
calling our own climate “temperate!”) die 
off to a worker from the effects of cold. 
The chill winds nip them. For a few 
days in autumn you may often notice the 
last straggling survivors crawling feebly 
about, very uncomfortable and numb from 
the cold, and with their tempers some- 
what soured by the consciousness of their 
own exceeding weakness. In _ this irrit- 
able condition, feeling their latter end draw 
nigh, they are given to using their stings 
with waspish virulence on the smallest pro- 
vocation ; they move about half-dazed on the 
damp ground, or lie torpid in their nests till 
death overtakes them. Of the whole populous 
city which hummed with life and business 
but a few weeks earlier, no more than two or 
three survivors at the outside struggle some- 
how through the winter, to carry on the race of 
wasps to succeeding generations. The colder 
the season, the fewer the stragglers who live 
it out; in open winters, on the contrary, a 
fair number doze it through, to become the 


foundresses of correspondingly numerous 
colonies. 

And who are these survivors? Not the 
lordly and idle drones; not even the 
industrious neuters or workers; but the 
perfect females or queens, the teeming 


mothers to be of the coming communities. 
Look at the royal lady figured in No. 1. As 
autumn approaches, this vigorous young 
queen weds one of the males from her 
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native nest. But shortly afterward, he and 
all the workers of his city fall victims at 
once to the frosts of October. They 
perish like Nineveh. The queen, however, 
bearing all the hopes of the race, cannot 
afford to fling away her precious life so 
carelessly. That is not the way of queens. 
She seeks out some sheltered spot among 
dry moss, or in the crannies of the earth—a 
sandy soil preferred—where she may hiber- 
nate safely. There, if she has luck, she 
passes the winter, dormant, without serious 
mishap. Of course, snow and frost destroy 
not a few such solitary hermits ; a heavy rain 
may drown her; a bird may discover her 
chosen retreat ; a passing animal may crush 
her. But in favourable circumstances, a 
certain number of queens do manage to 
struggle safely through the colder months ; 
and the wasp-supply of the next season 
mainly depends upon the proportion of 
such lucky ladies that escape in the end 
all winter dangers. Each queen that lives 
through the hard times becomes in spring the 
foundress of a separate colony ; and it is on 
this account that farmers and fruit-growers 
often pay a small reward for every queen 
wasp killed early in the spring. A single 
mother wasp destroyed in May is equivalent 
to a whole nest destroyed in July or August. 

As soon as warmer weather sets in, the 
dormant queen awakes, shakes off dull sloth, 
and forgets her long torpor. With a toss 
and a shake, she crawls out into the sunshine, 
which soon revives her. Then she creeps up 
a blade of grass, spreads her wings, and flies 
off. Her first care is naturally breakfast ; and 
as she has eaten nothing for five months, her 
hunger is no doubt justifiable. As soon, how- 
ever, as she has satisfied the most pressing 
wants of her own nature, maternal instinct 
goads her on to provide at once for her unborn 
family. She seeks a site for her nest, her 
future city. How she builds it, and of 
what materials, I will tell you in greater 
detail hereafter ; for the moment, I want you 
to understand the magnitude of the task this 
female Columbus sets herself—Columbus, 
Cornelia, and Cesar in one—the task not 
only of building a Carthage, but also of 
peopling it. She has no hands to speak 
of, but her mouth, which acts at once as 
mouth, and hands, and tools, and factory, 
stands her in good stead in her carpentering 
and masonry. She does everything with her 
mouth ; and therefore, of course, she has a 
movth which has grown gradually adapted 
for doing everything. The monkey used 
his thumb till he made a hand of it; the 
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elephant his trunk till he could pick up a 
needle. Use brings structure; by dint of 
using her mouth so much, the wasp has 
acquired both organs fit for her, and dex- 
terity in employing them. 

The first point she has now to consider is 
the placing of her nest. In this, she is guided 
partly by that inherited experience which we 
describe (somewhat foolishly) as instinct, and 
partly by her own individual intelligence. 
Different races of wasps prefer different 
situations: some of them burrow underground ; 
others hang their houses in the branches of 
trees ; others again seek some dry and hollow 
trunk. But personal taste has also much to 
do with it ; thus the common English wasp 
sometimes builds underground, but sometimes 
takes advantage of the dry space under the 
eaves of houses. All that is needed is shelter, 
especially from rain ; wherever the wasp finds 
a site that pleases her, there she founds her 
family. 

Let us imagine, then, that she has lighted 
on a suitable hole in the earth—a hole pro- 
duced by accident, or by some dead mole or 
mouse or rabbit; she occupies it at once, 
and begins by her own labour to enlarge and 
adapt it to her private requirements. As soon 
as she has made it as big as she thinks 
necessary, she sets to work to collect materials 
for building the city. She flies abroad, and 
with her saw-like jaws rasps away a paling or 
other exposed piece of wood till she has col- 
lected a fair amount of finely-powdered fibrous 
matter. I will show you later on the admir- 
able machine with which she scrapes and 
pulps the fragments of wood-fibre. Having 
gathered a sufficient quantity of this raw 
material to begin 
manufacturing, she 
proceeds to work it 
up with her various 
jaws and a secretion 
from her mouth into 
a sort of coarse 
brown paper; the 
stickiness of the 
secretion gums the 
tiny fragments of 
wood together into 
a thin layer. Then 
she lays down the 
floor of her nest, 
ind proceeds to 
raise upon it a stout 
column or foot-stalk 
of papery matter, 
sufficiently strong to 
support the first two 





2.— THE CITY, TWO DAYS OLD. 


or three layers of cells. She never builds 
on the ground, but begins her nest at 
the top of the supporting column. The 
cells are exclusively intended for the recep- 
tion of eggs and the breeding of grubs, not 
(as is the case with bees) for the storing of 
honey. We inust remember, however, that 
the original use of all cells was that of 
rearing the young; the more advanced bees, 
who are the civilized type of their kind, make 
more cells than they need for strictly nursery 
purposes, and then employ some of them as 
convenient honey-jars. The consequence is 
that bee-hives survive intact from season to 
season (unless killed off artificially), while the 
less prudent wasps die wholesale by cityfuls 
at the end of each summer. 

Having thus supplied a foundation for her 
topsy-turvy city, our wasp-queen proceeds in 
due course to build it. At the top of the 
original column, or foot-stalk, she constructs 
her earliest cells, the nurseries for her three 
first-born grubs. They are not built upward, 
however, above the foot-stalk, but downward, 
with the open mouth below, hanging like a 
bell. Each is short and shallow, about 
a tenth of an inch in depth to begin with, 
and more like a cup, or even a saucer, than 
a cell at this early stage. The Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington 
possesses some admirable examples of such 
nests, in various degrees of growth ; and my 
fellow-worker, Mr. Enock, has obtained the 
kind permission of the authorities at the 
Museum to photograph the cases which 
contain them, for the purposes of these 
articles. They represent the progress of the 
queen-wasp’s work at two, five, and fifteen 
days respectively 
(Nos. 2, 3, and 4), 
and thus admirably 
illustrate the in- 
credible rapidity 
with which, alone 
and unaided, she 
builds and populates 
this one-mother city. 

As soon as the 
first cells are formed, 
in their early shallow 
shape, the busy 
mother, sallying 
forth once more in 
search of wood or 
fibre, proceeds to 
make more _paper- 
pulp, and construct 
an umbrella-shaped 
covering above the 
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three saucers. In 
each of the three 
she lays an egg ; and 
then, leaving the 
eggs to hatch out 
quietly by them- 
selves into larvze, she 
goes on cutting — 
not bread and butter, 
like Charlotte in 
Thackeray’s song— 
but more wood-fibre 
to make more cells 
and more coverings. 
These new cells she 
hangs up beside the 
original three, and 
lays an egg in each 
as soon as it is 
completed. But a 
mother’s work is 
never finished ; and surely there was never a 
mother so hardly tasked as the royal wasp 
foundress. By the time she has built and 
stocked a few more cells, the three eggs first 
laid have duly hatched out, and now she 
must begin to look after the little grubs or 
larve. I have not illustrated this earliest 
stage of wasp-life, the grubby or nursery 
period, because everybody knows it well in 
real life. Now, as the grubs hatch out, they 
require to be fed, and the poor, overworked 
mother has henceforth not only to find food 
for herself and paper to build more cells, 
but also to feed her helpless, worm - like 
offspring. There they lie in their cradles, 
head downward, crying always for provender, 
like the daughters of the horse-leech. For- 
give her, therefore, if 
her temper is some- 
times short, and if 
she resents intrusion 
upon the strawberry 
she is carting away 
to feed her young 
family by a_ hasty 
sting, administered, 
perhaps, with rather 
more asperity than a 
lady should display 
under trying circum- 
stances. Some of my 
readers are mothers 
themselves, and can 
feel for her. 

Nor is even this 
all. The grubs of 
wasps grow fast—in 
itself a testimonial 
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to the constant care 
with which a devoted 
mother feeds and 
tends them: and 
even as they grow, 
the poor queen (a 
queen but in name, 
and more like a 
maid -of-all-work in 
reality) has continu- 
ally to raise the cell- 
wall around them. 
What looked at first 
like shallow cups, 
thus grow at last into 
deep, hollow cells, 
the walls being 
raised from time to 
time by the addition 
of papery matter, 
with the growth of 
the inmates. In this first or foundation-comb— 
the nucleus and original avenue of the nascent 
city—the walls are never carried higher than 
the height of the larva that inhabits them. 
As the grub grows, the mother adds daily a 
course or layer of paper, till the larva reaches 
its final size, a fat, full grub, ready to undergo 
its marvellous metamorphosis. Then at last 
it begins to do some work on its own 
account: it spins a silky, or cottony, web, 
with which it covers over the mouth or open- 
ing of the cell; though even here you must 
remember it derives the material from its own 
body, and therefore ultimately from food sup- 
plied it by the mother. How one wasp can 
ever do so much in so short a time is a marvel 
to all who have once watched the process. 
While the baby 
wasps remain swad- 
dled in their cradle 
cells their food con- 
sists in part of honey, 
which the careful 
mother distributes to 
them impartially, 
turn about, and in 
part of succulent 
fruits, such as the 
pulp of pears or 
peaches. The honey 
our housekeeper 
either gathers for 
herself or else steals 
from bees, for truth 
compels me to admit 
that she is as dis- 
honest as she is 
industrious ; but on 
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the whole, she collects more than she robs, 
for many flowers lay themselves out espe- 
cially for wasps, and are adapted only for 
fertilization by these special visitants. Such 
specialized wasp-flowers have usually small 
helmet-shaped blossoms, exactly fitted to the 
head of the wasp, as you see it in Mr. Enock’s 
illustrations ; and they are for the most part 
somewhat livid and dead-meaty in hue. Our 
common English scrophularia, or fig-wort, is 
a good example of a plant that thus lays 
itself out to encourage the visits of wasps ; it 
has small lurid-red flowers, just the shape and 
size of the wasp’s head, and its stamens and 
style are so arranged that when the wasp 
rifles the honey at the base of the helmet, 
she cannot fail to brush off the pollen from 
one blossom on to the sensitive surface 
of the next. Moreover, the scrophularia 
comes into bloom at the exact time of year 
when the baby wasps require its honey ; and 
you can never watch a scrophularia plant for 
three minutes together without seeing at 
least two or three wasps busily engaged in 
gathering its nectar. Herb and insect have 
learnt to accommodate one another; by 
mutual adaptation they have fitted each 
part of each to each in the most marvellous 
detail. 

It is a peculiarity of the wasps, however, 
that they are fairly omnivorous. Most of their 
cousins, like the bees, have mouths adapted to 
honey-sucking alone—mere tubes or suction- 
pumps, incapable of biting through any hard 
substance. But the wasp, with her hungry 
large family to keep, has to be less particu- 
lar about the nature of her food ; she can- 
not afford to depend upon honey only. Not 
only does she suck 
nectar; she bites 
holes in fruits, as we 
know to our cost in 
our gardens, to dig 
out the pulp; and 
she has a_ perfect 
genius for selecting 
the softest and sun- 
niest side of an apri- 
cot or a nectarine. 
She is not a strict 
vegetarian, either ; 
all is fish that comes 
to her net: she will 
help herself to meat 
or any other animal 
matter she can find, 
and will feed her 
uncomplaining 
grubs upon raw and 
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bleeding tissue. Nay, more, she catches flies 
and other insects as they flit in the sunshine, 
saws off their wings with her sharp jaws, and 
carries them off alive, but incapable of 
struggling, to feed her own ever-increasing 
household. 

By-and-by the first grubs, which covered 
themselves in with silk in order to undergo 
their pupa or chrysalis stage, develop their 
wings under cover, and emerge from their 
cases as full-grown workers. These workers, 
whose portrait you will find on a previous 
page, are partially developed females, being 
unable to lay eggs. But in all other 
respects they inherit the habits or in- 
stincts of their estimable mother; and no 
sooner are they fairly hatched out of the 
pupa-case, where they underwent their rapid 
metamorphosis, than they set to work, like 
dutiful daughters, to assist mamma in the 
management of the city. Like the imagined 
world of Tennyson’s Princess, no male can 
enter. If ever there was a woman-ruled 
republic in the world, such as _ Aristo- 
phanes feigned, it is a wasp’s nest. The 
workers fall to at “tidying up” at once; 
they put the house in order; they go out 
and gather paper; they help their mother to 
build new cells; and they assist in feeding 
and tending the still-increasing nursery. The 
first comb formed, you will remember, was 
at the top of the foundation column or foot- 
stalk ; the newer combs are built below this 
in rows, each opening downward, so that the 
compound house or series of flats is planned 
on the exactly opposite system from our own 
—the top stories being erected first, and the 
lower ones afterward, each story having its 
floor above and its 
entrance at the 
bottom. At the same 
time, the umbrella- 
shaped covering is 
continued downward 
as an outer wall to 
protect the combs, 
until finally the nest 
grows to be a roughly 
round or egg-shaped 
body, entirely in- 
closed in a shell or 
outer wall of paper, 
and with onlya single 
gateway at the bot- 
tom, by which the 
busy workers go in 
and out of their city. 

The nest of the 
tree-wasp, which we 
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have also been 
kindly permitted 
to photograph 
from the speci- 
mens at the 
Natural History 
Museum (Nos. 5 
and 6), exhibits 
this final state of 
the compound 
home even better 
and more graphi- 
cally than does 


that of our com- 
monest English 
species. 


By the time the 
workers have be- 
come tolerably 
numerous in the 
growing nest, the 
busy mother and 
queen begins to 
relax her external efforts, and confines herself 
more and more to the performance of her 
internal and domestic duties. She no longer 
goes out to make paper and collect food ; she 
gives herself up, like the queen bee, exclu- 
sively to the maternal business of egg-laying. 
You must remember that she is still the only 
perfect female in the wasp hive, and that 
every worker wasp the home contains is her 
own daughter. She is foundress, queen, and 
mother to that whole busy community of 
4,000 or 5,000 souls. The longer the nest 
goes on, the greater is the number of workers 
produced, and the faster does the queen 
lay eggs in the new cells now built for 
her use by her attentive daughters. These 
in turn fly abroad everywhere in search of 
nectar, fruits, and meat, or gather honey-dew 
from the green-flies, or catch and sting to death 
other insects, or swoop down upon and carry 
off fat, juicy spiders ; all of which food-stuffs, 
save what they require for their own sub- 
sistence, they take home to the nest to feed 
the grubs, from which, in due time, will issue 
forth more workers. It is a wonderful world 
of women burghers. 

As long as summer lasts, our queen lays 
eggs which produce nothing else than such 
neuter workers. As autumn comes on, 
however, and the future of the race must be 
provided for, she lays eggs which hatch out 
a brood of perfect females or queens like 
herself. It is probable that the same egg 


may develop either into a queen or a worker, 
and that the difference of type is due to the 
nature of the food and training. 


A young 
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grub fed on ordi- 
nary food in an 
ordinary cell be- 
comes a neuter ; 
but a similar grub, 
fed on royal food 
and cradled in a 
larger cell, de- 
velops into a 
queen. As with 
ourselves, in fact, 
royalty is merely 
a matter of the 
surroundings. 

Last of all, as 
the really cold 
weather begins to 
set in, the queen 
wasp lays some 
other eggs from 
which a small 
brood of males is 
finally developed. 
Nobody in the nest sets much store by these 
males : they are necessary evils, no more, so 
the wasps put up with them. It is humiliating 
to my sex, but I cannot avoid mentioning 
the fact, that the production of males seems 
even to be a direct result of chill and un- 
favourable conditions. The best food and 
the biggest cells produce fertile queens ; 
the second best food and smaller cells 
produce workers ; finally, the enfeeblement 
due to approaching winter produces only 
drones or males. We cannot resist the 
inference that the male is here the inferior 
creature. These facts, I regret to say, are 
also not without parallels elsewhere. Among 
bees, for instance, the eggs laid by very old, 
decrepit queens, or by maimed and crippled 
queens, produce males only; while among 
tadpoles, if well fed, the majority become 
female frogs; but if starved, they become 
preponderantly male. So, too, starved cater- 
pillars produce only male butterflies, while 
the well-fed produce females. Little as we 
men may like to admit it, the evidence 
goes to show that, in most instances, super- 
abundant reproductive energy results in 
female offspring, while feeble or checked 
reproductive energy results in male offspring. 
I know this is the opposite of what most 
people imagine; but, then, science not 
infrequently finds itself compelled to differ 
in opinion from most people. 

The drones, or males, are thus of as little 
account in the nest of wasps as in the hive 
of bees. In both, they only appear for a 
short time, and for the definite purpose of 


























becoming fathers to the future generations. 
When they have fulfilled this their solitary 
function, the hive, or the nest, cares no more 
about them. The bees, as you know, have a 
prudent and economical habit of stinging 
them to death, so as not to waste good 
honey on useless mouths through the winter. 
The wasps act otherwise. They are not 
going to live through the winter themselves, 
so they don’t take the trouble to execute 
their brothers: they merely turn the young 
queens and males loose and then leave the 
successful suitors to be killed by the first 
frost without further consideration. 
+ And now comes the most curious part of 
all this strange, eventful history. We donot 
love wasps ; yet so sad a catastrophe as the 
end of the nest cannot fail to affect the 
imagination. As soon as the young queens 
and males have quitted the combs, the whole 
bustling city, till now so busy, seems to lose 
heart at once and to realize that it is doomed 
to speedy extinction. Winter is coming on, 
when no worker wasp can live. So the 
community proceeds with one accord to 
commit communal suicide. The workers, 
who till now have tended the young grubs 
with sisterly care, 
drag the remaining 
larvee ruthiessly from 
their cells, as if con- 
scious that they can 
never rear this last 
brood, and carry 
them in their mouths 
and legs outside the 
nest. There they take 
them to some dis- 
tance from the door, 
and then drop them 
on the ground to die, 
as if to put them out 
of their misery. As 
for the workers 
themselves, they re- 
turn to the nest and 
starve to death or 
die of cold; or else 
they crawl about 
aimlessly outside in 
a distracted way till the end overtakes them. 
There is something really pathetic in this 
sudden and meaningless downfall of a whole 
vast cityful ; something strange and weird in 
this constantly repeated effort to build up 
and people a great community, only to see it 
fall to pieces hopelessly and helplessly at the 
first touch of winter. Yet how does it differ, 
after all, from our human empires, save in 
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the matter of duration? We raise them with 
infinite pains only to see them fall apart, like 
Rome or Babylon. 

So, by the time the dead of winter comes, 
both males and workers are cleared off the 
stage ; and universal waspdom is only repre- 
sented by a few stray fertilized females, who 
carry the embodied hopes of so many dead 
and ruined cities. 

And now that I have traced the history 
of the commune from its rise to its fall, I 
must say a few words in brief detail about the 
individual wasps which make up its members. 

And first of all as to the wasp’s head. 
You will have gathered from what I have said 
that the head of the insect is practically by 
far its most important portion. All the work 
we do with our hands, the wasp does with 
its complicated mouth-organs. And _ the 
wasp’s head is such a wonderful mechanisin 
that some little study of the accompanying 
illustrations, though they may not at first 
sight look very attractive, will amply repay 
you. I will try to explain the uses of each 
part with as little as possible of scientific 
technicalities. 

In No. 7 you get the head of a queen 
wasp, seen full face 
in front, with the 
mouth-organs open. 
The three little 
knobs in the centre 
up above are the 
simple eyes or eye- 
lets (ocelii, if you 
prefer a Latin word, 
which sounds much 
more learned). The 
large kidney-shaped 
bodies on either side 
of the head (here 
seen as interrupted 
by the antennz or 
feelers) are the com- 
pound eyes, each of 
which consists of in- 
numerable tiny 
lenses, giving the 
wasp that possesses 
them a very acute 
sense of vision. We do not know exactly what 
is the difference in use between the simple 
eyes and the compound ones ; but either sort 
has doubtless its own special part to play in 
this complex personality. The antennz, or 
feelers, again, with their many joints and 
their ball-and-socket base, are beautiful and 
wonderful objects. The various parts of the 
mouth are here seen open; conspicuous 
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among them are the great saw-like outer jaws, 
used for scraping wood and manufacturing 
paper ; the long, narrow shield; the broad 
tongue ; and the delicately jointed palps, or 
finger-like feeders. Notice how some of these 
organs are suitable for cutting and rasping, 
while others lend themselves to the most 
dainty and delicate manipulation. 

No. 8 shows us the same head, decapitated, 





8.—THE SAME HEAD, MOUTH WIDE OPEN! BACK VIEW 
(DECAPITATED). 


and seen from behind. The shield-like space 
in the very middle represents the point of 
decapitation—the cut neck, if I may use 
frankly human language. Below is the 
hollow or receptacle into which all the organs 
can be withdrawn when not in use, and 
packed away like surgical knives and lancets 
in an instrument case. Observe in the 
sequel how neatly and completely this can 
be done: how each has its groove in the 
marvellous economy of nature. 





o-——-THE MOUTH CLOSING: TONGUE WITHDRAWN ; 
BACK VIEW. 
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I0.—MOUTH ALMOST CLOSED: ATTITUDE FOR SCRAPING 
WOOD: BACK VIEW. 


In No. 9 you see the organs closing (also a 
back view), the tongue having been now 
drawn in, while the saw-like jaws and the 
delicate feeling palps are still exposed and 
ready for working. No. 8 onthe contrary is 
the feeding attitude. 

In No. 10 (another back view), the palps 
have been turned back into their special 
groove, and the saw-like jaws are seen free 





1I1.—MOUTH QUITE CLOSED: ATTITUDE FOR SCRAPING 
WOOD : END OF ONE MOVEMENT. 


for working. This is the attitude in which 
the wasp attacks a park paling, in order to 
scrape off wood-fibre for the manufacture of 


paper. Here, as you see, the jaws are open. 
In No. 11 they are closed, at the end of a 
scrape. These two last attitudes are, of 
course, alternate. One shows the jaws 


opened, the other closed, as they look at the 
beginning and end of each forward and back- 
ward movement. You will notice also that, 
as usual, the insect’s jaws work sideways, not 
































up and down like those 
of man and other higher 
animals. If you examine 
closely this series of 
wasp’s heads in different 
postures, you will see 
how well the various 
parts are adapted, not 
only for rasping and 
manufacturing paper, 
but also for the more YY _——_> 
delicate work of wall 
and cell-building. 
Almost as interesting 
as the head are the 
wings of wasps, of which there are four, as 
in most other insects. But they have this 
curious peculiarity : the two front wings have 
a crease down the middle, so that they can 
be folded up lengthwise, like two segments 
or rays of a fan, and thus occupy only half 
the space on the body that they would. other- 
wise do. It is this odd device that makes 
the transparent and gauzy wings so relatively 
inconspicuous when the insect is at rest, and 
the same cause contributes also to the display 





12.— QUEEN WITH FOLDFD 
WINGS, AND ONE WING 
TO SHOW FOLDING. 


of the handsome _black-and-yellow-striped 
body. No. 12 shows us a queen with her 


wings folded: below is one upper or front 
wing, folded over on itself, and then laid 
across the under wing. No. 13 introduces 








I3.--PART OF TWO WINGS, WITH HOOKS AND GROOVES, 


us to a more characteristic feature, common 
to wasps with the whole bee family. 

All these cousins possess by common 
descent the usual four wings of well-regulated 
insects.- But it so happens that the habits of 
the race make strong and certain flight more 
practically important for them than the mere 
power of aérial coquetting and pirouetting 
possessed by the far less business-like butter- 
Vol. xv.—9. 
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flies. Your wasp and 
your bee are women of 
business. ‘They have 
therefore found it pay 
them to develop a 
mechanism by which the 
two wings on either side 
can be firmly locked to 
gether, so as to act like 
a single pinion. No. 
13 very well illustrates 
this admirable plan for 
fastening the fore and 
hind wings together. On 
top you see the back 
portion of the front wing, 
with a curved groove on 
its inner edge. Below, 14.- 
you get the front portion 
of the hinder wing, with 
a series of little hooks, microscopic, yet ex- 
quisitely moulded, which catch into the groove 
on the opposite portion. When thus hooked 
together, the two wings on the right act 
exactly like one. So do the 
two on the left. But they 
can be unhooked and folded 
back on the body at the 
will of the insect. To either 
side of No. 13 you will 
notice sections of the two 
wings, which will help 
you to understand the 
nature of the mechan- 
ism. On the right, the 
wings are seen hooked 
together ; on the left, 
they are caught just in 
the act of unhooking. 
Last of all, and most 
important of all to 
ordinary humanity, we 
come to the sting, with 
its appendage the 
poison-bag. It is well 
represented in No. 14. 
The main object of the 
sting, and its original 
function by descent, is 
that of laying eggs; it 
is merely the ovipositor. But 
besides the grooved sheath 
or egg-layer (marked S in 
the illustration) and the two 
very sharp lances or 
darts (marked D) which yw} 
pierce the flesh of the 
enemy, it is provided with 
a gland which secretes 





POISON BAG, SHEATH, 
DARTS, AND PALPI. 














15.—DARTS MAGNIFIEL 
300 DIAMETERS. 
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that most unpleasant body, 
formic acid ; and when the 
wasp has cause to be annoyed, 
she throws the sting rapidly 
into the animal that annoys 
her, and injects the fluid with 
the formic acid in it. In No. 
15 the darts are shown still 
more highly magnified. In 
the queen wasp, the sting is 
used both for laying eggs and 
as a weapon of offence ; but 
in the workers, which cannot 
lay eggs, it is entirely devoted 
to the work of fighting. 

Two other little peculiarities 
of the wasp, however, deserve 
a final word of recognition. 
One of these is the elaborate 
brush-and-comb apparatus or 
antenne-cleaner, drawn in a 
very enlarged view in No. 16. 
Whatever the sense may be 
which the antennz serve, we 
may at least be certain that it 
is one of great importance to 
the insect ; and both wasps and 
bees have therefore elaborate 


brushes for keeping these valuable organs 
clean and neat and in working order. 
always remind me of the brushes 
myself for cleaning the type in my _ type- 
writing machine. The antenne - brush 
the wasp is fixed on one of her legs ; 


precise situation on the leg 


is shown in the little upper dia- 
gram ; its detail and various 
parts are further enlarged below. 
To the left is the coarse or large- 
tooth comb; to the right is the 
brush; and above the brush, 
connected with the handle by an 
exceedingly thin and filmy mem- 
fine -tooth comb, 


brane, is the 
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used for removing very small 
impurities. With this the wasp 
cleans her precious feelers 
much as you may have seen 
flies clean their wings when 
they have fallen in a jam-pot ; 
only the wasp’s mechanism is 
much more beautiful and per 
fect. 

Almost equally interesting 
with the brush and comb are 
the series of tucks in_ the 
wasp’s body or abdomen, 
delineated in No. 17. By 
means of these extraordinarily 
flexible rings, each held in 
place or let loose by appro- 
priate muscles, the wasp can 
twist her body round so con- 
veniently that, no matter how 
carefully and gingerly you hold 
her, she will manage to sting 
you. They are models of 
plate-armour. ‘They work up- 
ward, downward, and more 
or less sideways, so that they 


rok enable her to cock her body 


up or down, right or left, at 


will, with almost incredible flexrbility. 
Adequately to tell you all about the 
however, would require, not an 
but a very stout volume. I have 
said enough, I hope, to suggest to you 
that the wasp’s history is quite as interest- 
ing as that of her over-lauded relation, 


the little busy bee.. Indeed, 
I suspect it is only the utili- 
tarian instinct of humanity that 
has caused so much attention 
to be paid to the domestic pro- 
ducer of honey, and so relatively 
little to that free and _ inde- 
pendent insect, the first paper- 
maker. 












By GILBERT PARKER. 


wall was an island that had 
once been a long promontory, 
like a battlement, jutting out 
hundreds of yards into the 
gulf. At one point it was 
pierced by an archway. Its sides were almost 
sheer ; its top was flat and level. Upon the 
sides there was no verdure ; upon the top the 
centuries had made a green field. The wild 
geese as they flew north, myriad flocks of 
gulls, gannets and cormorants, and all manner 
of fowl of the sea, had builded upon the top 
until it grew rich with grass and shrub. The 
nations of the air sent their legions here 
to bivouac. The discord of a_ thousand 
languages might be heard far out to sea or 
far in upon the land. Millions of the 
feathered races swarmed there ; sometimes 
the air above was darkened by clouds of 
them. No fog-bell on a rock-bound coast 
might warn mariners more ominously than 
these battalions of adventurers on the Percé 
Rock. 
No human being had ever mounted to 


this eyrie, nor sealed the bulwarks of this 


feathered Eden. ‘Three hundred feet below 
shipbuilders might toil and fishermen hover, 
but the lofty home of the marauders of the 
air had not yet suffered the invasion of man. 
It was a legend that this mighty palisade 
had once been a bridge of rock stretched 
across the gulf, builded by the gods of the 
land who smote with granite arms and drove 
back defeated the appalling gods of the sea. 

Generations of fisherfolk had looked upon 
the yellowish, reddish limestone of the Percé 
Rock with an adventuring eye, but it would 
seem that not even the tiny, clinging hoof of 
a chamois or of a wild goat might find a 
foothold upon the straight sides of it. Three 
hundred feet was a long way to climb hand 
over hand, so for centuries the Percé Rock 
in the wide St. Lawrence Gulf remained 
solitary and unconquered. 

But there came a day when man, the 
spoiler, single-handed and alone, should 
assail it. 

This is the tale that is told of it: A 
hundred years and more ago, when the English 
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were fighting the French, the French squadron, 
fresh from destroying the fishing stations on 
the Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, was 
lying off the coast of Gaspé, near to this vast 
rock called Percé. Just beyond it, in Mal 
Baie, was good shelter, but because of the 
fishing-posts at Percé, where they could get 
fresh fish and food, Richery, the French 
Admiral, chose to lie in the tideway before 
Percé Rock. ‘The master gunner of the 
Admiral’s ship was a Jersey man, who, being 
in St. Malo, had been pressed into the 
service. In vain he had protested. ‘There 
was his Norman accent, his captors said ; 
that was evidence enough, and if he was not 
a citizen of France he should be. So he 
was carried off in the Javincidle, and with 
her sailed the seas looking for a British ship 
to fight. 

His name was Antoine Robichon, and he 
had owned a fishing brig called the Charming 
Nancy, which sailed year after year to this 
very port of Percé, bringing Jersey fishermen, 
and carrying away again the dried cod to 
Europe. When he was pressed at St. Malo, 
his brother, who was first mate of the 
Charming Nancy, took her on to Gaspé.on 
his brother’s business, just the same as if the 
brother himself were sailing her. 

Now Antoine was waiting in the tideway 
where he had come and gone ten years, 
seeing on the shore the fishing-posts of the 
great company, where he had so often eaten 
hard tack, drunk juniper tea, and danced 
with the master’s daughters. 

The first day the squadron arrived off 
Percé, Antoine, as he leaned on his great gun, 
looking out to the shore, wondered if the 
daughters were there now ; whether Minois, 
the youngest—Minois the madcap, Minois 
the hunter, who shot deer like a Mohican — 
was still there. It was now two years since 
he had seen this bay of Percé; she was 
seventeen then, she was nineteen now 
Minois Carnaval, the masters youngest 
daughter. He had asked her for a kiss when 
he bade her good-bye last, and she had 
laughed in his face ; but he also remembered 
that she had waved her red ’kerchief from the 
roof of the fishing-post as the Charming 
Naney sailed away, and that she had remained 
on the roof so long as the Charming Nancy 
could be seen. 

Was she still there? And if she was, what 
would she think of him—a gunner now on a 
French ship? He might be ordered to bom- 
bard the very house where she lived ; might, 
indeed, fire the shot which should kill her! 
She was French, but she was Canadian, and 
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her country was now England. Two gene 
rations had nearly passed since Canada had 
been yielded up to the English, and in that 
time Jersey Normans, more English than the 
English, had chiefly cecupied the land. 

Antoine studied the matter hard, and the 
more he thought of it the harder to crack 
the nut seemed. His patriotism was not of 
that sort which smiles at martyrdom. He 
was of the easy-going kind who do things 
because they are expected to do them, from 
whom habit takes a load of responsibility. 
He was quite as well treated in this French 
ship as he would be in an English ship, and 
he could be on easier terms with his present 
comrades, because he spoke English badly ; 
but these sailors could understand his 
language and he theirs. He had stubbornly 
resisted being pressed, but he had been 
knocked on the head, and there was an end 
to it! What was the good of being knocked 
on the head again or being hung at the yard- 
arm, if one could he!p it? He was an expert 
gunner, for he had served four years with the 
artillery at Elizabeth Castle in Jersey. When 
he was pressed for the Zrvincib/e he had asked 
to become a gunner, and did such excellent 
work against some Spanish privateers that 
the Admiral, delighted—-for expert men were 
scarce—gave him a gun, and presently, because 
of his great skill, made him master gunner. 

He grew fond of one great gun. He called 
her ma cousaine, for everything that a Jersey 
man comes to love he calls his cousin. His 
comrades, like himself, did not have much 
concern with questions of loyalty or patriotism. 
They were ready to fight, but that was because 
it was expected of them, and it would make 
little difference to them whether it was against 
the English or against the Turks, or even 
against another French ship. Fighting was 
their trade, and they were expected to fight 
the old Zuvincible in action for all that she 
was capable. 

Yet Antoine had what was almost like a 
thrill when he saw the British flag run up on 
the posts of the Fishing Company as they 
sailed into the bay. His heart, too, thumped 
a little. Involuntarily he looked up to the 
French tricolour flying over his head. It was 
curious that there should be such a difference 
in two pieces of linen—or was it silk ?—-No, 
it was linen. Just a little different arrange- 
ment of colour, and yet this flag on the roof 
of the big fishing-shed seemed to rouse his 
pulses to a heat. 

“ Man doux d’la vie! ‘There is the flag 
of old Carnaval!” he said. “ P’r'aps Minois 
put it up-—that English flag !” 
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Whoever put it up, there was the English 
flag defiantly flying on the huts of the great 
fishing-shed, and—yes! there were two 
old twenty-pounders trained on the French 
squadron. 

“Oh, my good! 
said Antoine, with a low, rolling laugh. 
that is very dam funnee !” 

The sight of the British flag loosened his 
tongue in English. It was undoubtedly 
ridiculous, those two twenty-pounders train- 
ing on a whole fleet. Presently there was 
more defiance—the Jersey flag, a nice oblong 
piece of white linen with two diagonal red 
it was hoisted on the house of the 


Oh, mat grand doux !” 
wi 


stripes ; 
master. 

“Oh, my good !” said Antoine, again ; “it 
will be the old man and the three boys next. 
What, what? Million thunders, look at 
that !” 

He laughed uproariously, 
forgetful of discipline, of every- 
thing save the sight of old 
man Carnaval, his three sons, 
and his three daughters— 
marching with muskets from 
the house to the great shed. 

Antoine heard a laugh be- 
hind him. He looked round 
then straightened himself and 
stood at attention. It was 
Admiral Richery, laughing 
almost as loudly as Antoine 
himself had done. 

“That’s a big splutter in 

a little pot, gunner,” said he. 
“ Petticoats, too!” He put 
his telescope to his eye. “ And, 
son of Peter, scarce out of 
their teens. The Lord protect 
they are going to fight 
my squadron!” He laughed 
again till the tears came. 
“The glory of Heaven, but 
it is droll, that! It is a 
farce au diable! They have 
humour, these fisherfolk—eh, 
gunner ?” 

“Old man Carnaval will 
fight just the same,” answered 
Antoine, bridling up. 

“Oh, ho, you know these 
people, my gunner ?” said the 
Admiral. 

“These ten years, Excel- 
lency,” answered Antoine ; 
“and by your leave, Excel- 
lency, I will tell you how.” 

And, not waiting for per- 
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mission (after the manner of a Jerseyman), 
he told the Admiral the story of his old life, 
and of his being pressed. 

“Very good,” said the Admiral, coolly, 
“vou Jersey folk used to be Frenchmen ; 
now that you are a Frenchman again, you 
shall do something for the flag. You see 
that twenty-pounder yonder behind the wall ? 
Very well, dismount it. Then we'll send in 
a flag of truce and parley with ‘old man 
Carnaval,’ for his jests are worth attention and 
politeness. There’s a fellow at the gun—no! 
he has gone. ‘Take good aim and dismount 
it in one shot. Ready, now--you have a 
good range.” 

The whole matter went through Antoine’s 
mind as the Admiral spoke. If he refused to 
fire the gun, he would be strung up to the yard- 
arm; if he fired and missed, perhaps other 
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gunners would fire, and, once started, they 
might raze the fishing-post. If he fired and 
dismounted the gun, the matter would be 
only a jest, for as such, so far, the Admiral 
regarded it. In dismounting the gun and 
furthering the jest, he would be saving the 
Carnavals, and helping England too. 

Well, to think that he must fire 
against the place where he had got his 
living these ten years! Why, he and 
Minois had many a time sat gossiping 
on this very gun that he was asked to dis- 
mount ! 

‘There was no time to weigh the matter 
further; the Admiral was frowning. So 
Antoine smiled as though the business was 
pleasing him, and prepared to fire. 

He ordered the men to cast away the tackle 
and breechings, took off the apron, pricked a 
cartridge, primed, 
bruised the priming, 
and covered the vent. 
Then he took his 
range steadily, 
quietly. There wasa 
brisk wind blowing 
from the south—he 
must allow for that ; 
but the wind was stop- 
ped somewhat in its 
course by the Percé 
Rock -— he must 
allow for that. He 
knew the wall be- 
hind which it was, 
its weakest part—he 
must take that into 
account. He _ had 
got what he thought 
was the right eleva- 
tion; the distance 
was considerable, 
but he believed that 
he could do the 
business. He had 
a cool, somewhat 
stolid head, but his 
eye was quick and 
well trained. 

He was ready. Sud- 
denly a girl appeared 
running round the corner of the building, 
making straight for the gun. It was Minois! 
He himself had taught her how to fire that 
very gun. She was going to be gunner now. 
One of her brothers was running towards the 
other gun, a second was following her. 
Antoine started. He had not taken this 
into account. 


e ° : 
THE GUN WAS DISMOUNTED, ing to 


“ Fire, you fool!” cried the Admiral, “ or 
you'll kill the girl.” 

Antoine laid a hand on himself, as it were. 
Every nerve in his body seemed tingling, his 
legs trembled, but his eye was steady. He 
took the sight once more, coolly, then blew 
on the match. The girl was within thirty 
feet of the gun—the madcap Minois! He 
blew on the match again and fired! 

When the smoke cleared away, he saw that 
the gun was dismounted, and not fifteen feet 
from it stood the girl as if she had been 
turned into stone, looking—looking dazedly 
at the gun. 

He heard a laugh behind him. There was 
the Admiral walking away, his telescope under 
his arm. Presently he saw a boat lowered, 
even as one of the twenty-pounders on the 
shore replied impudently to the shot Antoine 

had fired. The offi- 
cers were laughing 
with the Admiral, 
and pointing to- 
wards Antoine. 
*““A good shot 
he heard the Captain 
say. 
“Was it?” said 
Antoine to himself. 
“Was it? Then it 
would be the last 
that he would ever 
fire against the Eng- 
lish.” The sight of 
that girl upon the 
shore had decided 
him, had quickened 
some feeling in him. 
He looked over the 
side, and saw the 
boat drawing away 
with the white flag 
of truce in the 
hands of a midship- 
man. He wished he 
was in that boat ; 
he then could see 
Minois face to face. 
There she was, talk- 
her father, 
and stamping her 
foot, too. She had a temper, had Minois! 
Never mind, she was the finest girl in all 
the world. 

He would desert to-night. No—not desert, 
that was not the word ; he would escape, and 
go ashore to Minois! He would go back to 
the English flag, no matter what happened. 

As he sponged the gun, his ma cousaine, he 
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made his plans. Swish-swash, the sponge 
staff ran in and out; he would try to steal 
away at dog-watch. He struck the sponge 
smartly on ma couzaine’s muzzle, cleansing it. 
He would have to slide into the water like a 
rat and swim so softly—so softly ! He reached 
for a fresh cartridge, and thrust it into the 
throat of ma cousaine as far as he could 
reach, and as he laid the seam downwards, 
he said to himself, “If they see me, one 
minute I can hold my breath under water ; 
in One minute I can swim a hundred yards ; 
good!” He lovingly placed the wad to the 
cartridge, and, in three strokes of the 
rammer, drove wad and cartridge home 
with the precision of a drill. It was a 
long swim to shore, but if he got a fair 
start he thought he could do it. As he 
unstopped the touch-hole and tried with the 
priming-wire whether the cartridge was home, 
he pictured to himself being challenged, 
perhaps by Minois, and his reply. Then he 
imagined how she would say, “ Oh, my 
good !” in true Jersey fashion, as he had 
taught her, and then—well, then, he hadn’t 
got any further than that. Thinking was 
hard work for Antoine. 

By the time he had rammed home wad 
and shot, however, he had come upon a 
fresh thought; and it stunned him. The 
Admiral would send a squad to search for 
him, and if he wasn’t found they would 
probably bombard the post-—“ swab the 
caboose,” he said to himself. As he put the 
apron carefully on ma couzaine, he almost 
burst his head with hard thinking. No, it 
wouldn’t do to go to Percé village and take 
refuge with the Carnavals. And it wouldn’t 
do to make for the woods of the interior, 
for the old Admiral might take his revenge 
out of the post. And no wonder, for, he 
said to himself with a simple vanity, he, 
Antoine Robichon, was a fine gunner, and 
ma couzsaine would never behave so well with 
anyone else. Ma cousaine had been used to 
playing ugly pranks at times, especially if it 
was blowing fresh. She had once torn her 
tackle out of the ring-bolt in the deck, and 
had killed more than one sailor in her mad 
debauch of freedom. She had always be- 
haved well under his hand, and it seemed to 
him that when he blew on the match to fire 
her, the muzzle gaped in a grin of delight. 
Of course the fleet would be furious at losing 
him, and ma cousaine there, the biggest gun 
in the fleet, without her master! So they 
would pepper the place if they did not 
find him. Decidedly, he must not go to old 
man Carnaval’s. No harm should come to 


Minois’s people that he could prevent. What 
was he to do? 

He leaned his arms on the gun and shook 
his head helplessly at the village ; then he 
turned lis head away from the land. Allkat 
once his look seemed to lose itself in a long 
aisle of ever-widening, ever-brightening arches 
till a vast wilderness of splendour swallowed it. 
It was a hole in the wall, the archway piercing 
the great Rock. He raised his eyes to the 
Rock. Its myriad inhabitants shrieked and 
clattered and circled overhead. ‘The shot 
from ma cousaine had roused theth, and they 
had risen up like a cloud, and were scolding 
like a million fishwives over this insult to 
their peace. 

As he looked, Antoine got a new idea. If 
he could get on the top of that massive wall, 
not a hundred fleets could dislodze him, nor 
an army foliow him. <A dozen stones would 
prevent that ; one musket could defeat any 
forlorn hope. He would be the first man 
that ever gave battle to a whole fleet. Besides, 
if he took refuge on the Rock, there would 
be no grudge against Percé village or the 
Carnavals, and the Admiral would not attack 
them ! 

There, he had worked it out, and it was 
now a question between him and the Admiral 
and his fleet ; the Carnavals were out of it. 
There was the young sous-lieutenant now on 
the shore with his flag of truce, talking to 
“ol? man Carnaval.” ‘There was Minois not 
ten feet away, and there was the young 
sous-lieutenant bowing and scraping to her. 
“ Man doux a’la vie, what did he mean by 
that?” reflected Antoine. It was all right 
between old man Carnaval and the sous- 
lieutenant—that was clear. There, they all 
were shaking hands now. It was surer than 
ever that he, Antoine, must carry on a 
campaign independent of the Carnavals. If 
he didn’t succeed, why then he would be 
hung to the yard-arm or shot. But if he 
stayed where he was on the Jnvincib/e, he was 
in just as much danger from a British gun in 
battle. 

“ Ba si!” Antoine said to himself; the 
only thing was to try and climb Percé Rock. 
What a thing to tell if he did it and came 
safe out of the scrape! It would increase 
the worth of the Charming Nancy at least 
50 per cent. Certainly he must do it. He 
had pointed out to Minois two years ago the 
spot where he thought it could be done. 
Just at this point the wall was not quite so 
steep, and there were narrow ledges and 
lumps of stone, and natural steps and foot- 
holds, and little pinnacles which the fingers 
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could grip, and where a man might rest. 
The weather had been scorching hot too, the 
rocks were dry as a bone, and there would 
be no danger of slipping. 

Yes, he would try it in any case. He 
would be deserter, patriot, adventurer, 
gunner, master of the Charming Nancy, and 
Jerseyman, all in one. He would need— 
what? If he got to the top, he would need 
twine for hauling up rope—the Carnavals 
would give him rope when the time came. 
He would need stone and flint, and he also 
had some matches. A knife, a hammer, and 
one quilt—he must have the quilt for the 
nights, though he well knew what it would 
mean in climbing. Then there was food. 
Well, perhaps he should starve to death up 
there, but he would take what was left of to- 
day’s rations, of which he had eaten very 
little; there was about a 
biscuit, near half a pint of pease, a half-pint 
of oatmeal, and two ounces of cheese. He 
could live on that for at least three days. He 
also had a horn of good arrack. When that 
was gone—well, he was taking chances ; if he 
died of thirst, it was no worse than the yard- 
arm. The most important thing was a few 
hundred feet of fine strong twine, 
and he knew there was plenty 
in the store-room amongst the 
cordage. He would get that at 
once and conceal it, for it was 
the one thing he could not do 
without. 

There was the sous - lieutenant 
coming back to the Javincible : 
he was waving his hand towards 
Minois. It was all very fine, he 
reflected, fretfully, to be a sous- 
lieutenant and wear a gold-handled 
sword; but he, Antoine, would 
climb Percé Rock, and the fleet 
and Minois and the lieu - 
tenant should see him do a 
thing that had never before been 
done ! 

But how should Minois know 
who it was, perched on Percé 
Rock? He had not thought of 
that. What signal was there ? 
There was none that he knew. 
Well, if he got away safely from 
the Jnvincible he would go to ol’ 
man Carnaval’s, let her know, 
and then go straight on to Percé 
Rock. Though it would be 
moonlight, the path of ascent was 
on the south side, out of the view 
of the fleet. 
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Very well, that settled it. He patted ma 
couzaine tenderly. He was sorry to leave 
her, but it had to be. 

He was, however, a man of habit. The 
rest of the day he did his duty as faithfully 
as though he expected to be at his post the 
next morning. He gave the usual instruc- 
tions to the gunsmith and armourer; he 
inspected the small-arms ; he chose a man, 
as was his custom, for the gunroom watch ; 
and he ate his supper phlegmatically when 
the hour came. 

It was the last quarter of the moon, and 
the neap tide was running low, when Antoine 
let himself softly down into the water. He 
had the blanket tied on his head, the food, 
matches, etc., were inside the blanket, and 
the twine was in his pocket. He had not 
been seen, and he dropped away quietly 
astern. Another ship lay in his path, and he 
must be careful in passing her. He had got 
clear of the Jnvincib/e while the moon was 
partially obscured. Now, however, it was 
shining, but not very brightly. He came so 
near the other ship that he could see the 
watch, and he could smell the hot tar and 
pitch which had been used on the seams after 
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caulking. There was no sea and very little 
wind, and the watch was not alert. He was 
so close at one moment that he could hear 
the laughter of the young foremast-men as 
they turned in. He moved his arms very 
gently, propelling himself chiefly by his legs. 
At last he was clear of the fleet. Now it was 
a question of when his desertion would be 
discovered. All he asked was two clear 
hours. By that time the deed would be done, 
if hé could climb Percé Rock at all. 

He touched bottom ; he was so far safe. 
He was on the Percé sands. His blanket 
was scarcely wetted. He wrung the water 
out of his clothes, and ran softly up the shore. 
Suddenly he was met by a cry of “ Halt!” 
and a “Who goes there?” and he stopped 
short at the point of a bayonet. He recog- 
nised the voice : it was ol’ man Carnaval’s. 

He said “’Sh!” and gave his name— 
Antoine Robichon, of the Charming Nancy. 
The old man 
knew his voice. 
He nearly drop- 
ped his musket 
in surprise. 
Antoine’s_ tale 
of his misfor- 
tunes was soon 
given, but he 
had not yet 
told of his plans 
when he heard 
aquick footstep, 
and Minois was 
at her father’s 
side. Unlike 
the old man, 
she did drop 
her musket, 
and with an ex- 
clamation, im- 
pulsively threw 
her arms round 
his neck and 
kissed him on 
the cheek. 

‘*There!” 
she said, “ that’s 
for the captain 
of the Charm- 
ing Nancy, 
who’s come in 
through a fleet of Frenchmen !” She thought 
he had stolen into the harbour with. his little 
ship under the very nose of the Admiral and 
his squadron. 

Ruefully Antoine had to tell her the truth. 


She trembled with excitement at the story of 
Vol. xv.—10. 
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how he had been pressed at St. Malo, and all 
that came after, until this very day, when he 
had dismounted the gun not fifteen feet from 
where she stood. 

“Man alive!” she said; “it was you, 
Antoine—it was you that dismounted that 
gun and nearly killed me!” 

“Tt was hard work not killing you,” he 
answered. 

“Go along with Minois,” said ol’ man 
Carnaval. ‘Moise is at the house; he'll 
help you get away into the woods.” 

That was not Antoine’s plan, but he did 
not intend it for Carnaval’s ears. Time was 
short, his position was perilous. He offered 
no explanation to the old man, but hurried 
away with Minois, telling her his purpose as 
he went. Suddenly she stopped short. 

“ Antoine Robichon,” she said, “ you’re a 
fool! You cannot climb the Percé Rock. 
No one has ever done it, and you mustn’t 

try ; you'll be 
safe where 
Moise will hide 
you. You sha’n’t 
climb the rock 
—ah, no! no!” 
She did not 
understand his 
reasons. 

He pointed 
towards the 
st. 
“They would 
not leave a 
stick standing 
there if you 
hide me. No, 
I’m going to 
the topof Percé, 
or break my 
neck—v’/a/ ” 

Here was a 
revelation ! She 
had never 
thought An- 
toine capable 
of so much 
thinking. For 
a moment she 
could only say, 
‘Mon doux 
terrible! Mon 
doux terrible! Just think of that—to save 
us all and to climb Percé Rock !” 

Then his intention suddenly inspired her. 

“ Antoine,” she said, clutching ‘his arm, 
“if you go to the top of Percé Rock, so 
will I!” 
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In spite of his anxiety, he laughed. 

“ Ah, bah, all right !” he said, “ but I must 
get up first. Then Ill drop a cord, and you'll 
tie on a small rope if you’ve got enough. 
You'll tie it round your waist and come on, 
and then if you slip or get tired, I'll hold 
you safe with the rope. But see—but see,” 
his voice dropped, “you can’t stay up there 
with me all alone, Minois-—and besides, it 
wouldn’t do—the Admiral’d be firing on you 
too!” 

“T can’t stay alone with you, mon doux /” 
She was angry now. She could have slapped 
his face. ‘I’d like to know why I can’t. If 
you ever want me to kiss you again in all your 
life, Antoine Robichon, you'll thump that 
stupid brain of yours for more sense to say. 
Come now, am I going up or not?” 

“Yes,” he said, “ you can go up if you'll 
go down again when I tell you.” 

“T’ll go down when you ask me, silly!” 
she said. 

“Then [ll go straight to the Rock now,” 
said Antoine. ‘“‘ When they miss me there'll 
be a pot boiling, I can tell you!” He un- 
loosened the blanket from his head: “If 
I get up,” he said, “T’ll let the string down 
for the rope, and you'll tie this blanket on 
to the rope. I'll have to run my chance of 
their not missing me before that. Once on 
top they can’t hurt me—nothing at all. . 
Ah, bah! Good-bye, Minois.” 

“Oh, my good! Oh! my good!” said 
the girl, with a sudden change of mood. 
“To think you have been gone two years, 
and now you come back like this! And 
perhaps But as he was about to put 
his arms round her, she pushed him away, 
dashed the tears from her eyes, and bade 
him go. 

He had a new confidence in his enterprise. 
Hadn’t Minois kissed him? MHadn’t she 
wiped the tears out of her eyes? Hadn't 
she wanted to come with him to the top of 
Percé Rock? She was the sort of girl to be 
the wife of the master of the Charming 
Nancy! Without doubt she was. But if 
she came to Percé Rock, if she got up—well, 
he’d get up himself first, and then he’d try 
and think out the rest of it, but thinking was 
terribly hard work. It was more than fighting 
a ship to leeward of the enemy. 

The tide was now well out; the moon 
was shining very brightly. He reached the 
point where, if the Rock was to be scaled at 
all, the ascent must be made. For a distance 
there was shelving where a fair foothold 
might be had by a fearless man, with a 
steady head and sure balance. After that 


came about rooft. where he would have to 
draw himself up hand over hand, where was 
no natural pathway, where crevices must be 
found for feet and hands. Woe be to him if 
his head grew dizzy, his foot slipped, or his 
strength gave out: his body would be broken 
to pieces on the hard sand below. If that 
second stage were passed, the ascent thence 
to the top was easier ; for though nearly as 
steep, it had ledges and offered fair advantage 
to a man who had a foot like a mountain 
goat. Antoine. had been aloft all weathers, 
and his toes were as strong as another man’s 
foot, and surer. 

He started. Those toes of his caught in the 
crevices, held on to ledges, glued themselves 
to smooth surfaces ; the knees clung like a 
rough-rider’s to a saddle ; the big hands, when 
once they got a purchase, fastened like an 
octopus oran air-cup. Slowly, slowly up, foot 
by foot, yard by yard, until one-third of the 
distance was climbed ! 

The suspense and strain were immeasur- 
able: it was like bringing the Charming 
Nancy alone through a gale with a windward 
tide, while she yaws and quivers over twice 
the length of her bilge: or it was like watch- 
ing a lower-deck gun straining under a heavy 
sea, with the lanyards and port tacks flying, 
and no knowing when the great machine 
would fly from her carriage and make havoc 
of the ship and the crew. But he struggled 
on and on, and now at last he had reached 
a jutting piece of rock with a sort of fly- 
ing pinnacle, like a hook for the gods 
to hang their shields on, if shields they 
carried. 

Here Antoine ventured to look below. 
He half-expected to see Minois, but there 
was only the white sand, and the only sound 
was the long wash of the gulf. He drew the 
horn of arrack from his pocket and drank. 
He had 2ooft. more to climb, and the next 
hundred—that would test him, that would be 
the ordeal ! 

There was no time to lose. While he hung 
there a musket-shot could pick him off from 
below, and there was no telling how soon 
his desertion would be discovered. He 
hoped it would not be till morning. He 
started again. This was travail, indeed. His 
rough fingers, his toes, which were almost like 
horn, began to bleed. Once or twice he 
swung quite clear of the wall, hanging by his 
hands to catch a surer foothold to right or 
left, and just getting it by an inch, or less, 
sometimes. The strain and tension were 
terrible. His head appeared to swell and fill 
with blood; on the top it hurt him so much that 
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it seemed to him it must burst. His neck 
was aching horribly with the constant look- 
ing up, the skin of his knees was gone, his 
ankles were bruised. But he must keep on 
till he got to the top, or until he fell. 

He was toiling on in a kind of dream, 
which was quite 
apart from all 
usual feelings of 
this world. The 
earth itself seemed 
far away, and he 
was toiling among 
vastnesses, himself 
a giant with im- 
mense frame, and 
huge, sprawling 
limbs. It was like 
the dreams which 
come in sleep, when 
the body is an 
elusive, stupendous 
mass that falls into 
space after a con- 
fused struggle with 
immensities. It was 
all mechanical, 
vague, almost numb 

this effort to over- 
come a mountain. 
Yet it was precise 
and hugely expert 
too; for though 
there was a strange 
mist on the brain, 
the body felt its 
way with a singular 
certainty, as might 
some molluscan 
dweller of the sea, 
which is sensitive 
like a plant, with 
intuition like an 
animal. Yet some- 
times it seemed 
that this vast body 
overcoming the 
mountain would let 
go its hold and slide 
away into the dark- 
ness of the depths. 
There was a strange convulsive shiver in 
every nerve. God have mercy, the time was 
come now ! 

No, not yet. - At the very instant when it 
seemed this panting flesh and blood: would 
be shaken off by the granite force repelling 
it, the fingers like great antenne touched 
horns of rock, jutting out from ledges, on 


“ HE WAS TOILING ON IN A KIND OF DREAM.” 


the third escarpment of the wall. Here 
was the last point of the second and 
worst stage of the journey. , Slowly, heavily, 
the body drew up to the shelf of lime- 
stone, and crouched in an inert bundle. 
There it lay for a long time. 

P While the long 
minutes went by, a 
voice kept calling 
up from below — 
calling, calling, at 
first eagerly, then 
anxiously, then with 
terror. By-and-by 
the bundle of life 
stirred, took shape, 
raised itself, and 
was changed into a 
man again, a think- 
ing,conscious being, 
who now under- 
stood the meaning 
of this sound com- 
ing up from the 
earth—or was it the 
sea ?— below. It 
was a human voice 
which had at last 
pierced the awful 
exhaustion, the 
deadly labour, the 
peril and strife 
which had numbed 
the brain of a man, 
while the body in 
its love of life still 
clung to the rocky 
ledges. It had 
called the man back 
to earth—he was 
no longer a great 
animal, and the 
rock a monster with 
skin and scales of 
stone. 

*“ Antoine! An- 
toine! Ah, An- 
toine!” called the 
voice. 

Now he knew. He 
answered down :— 

“ All right! All right, Minois !” 

“ Are you at the top?” 

“No, but the rest is easy.” 

“ Hurry, hurry, Antoine! If they should 
come before you reach the top !” 

“T’ll soon be there. Ah, but, Minois, it 
was awful!” 

“ Are you hurt, Antoine ?” 











“No, but my fingers are in rags. I am 


going now, @ 47°fot /” 
* Antoine !’ 
“Sh! do not speak. I am starting.” 
There was silence for what seemed hours 
to the girl below. Foot by foot the man 
climbed on, no less cautious because the 
ascent was easier, for he had become weaker. 
But he was on the monster’s neck now, and 


soon he should set his heel on it—-he was 
not to be shaken off. 
At last the victorious moment came. Over 


a jutting ledge he drew himself up by sheer 
strength and the rubber-like grip of his 
lacerated fingers, body, legs, knees, and now 
he lay flat and breathless upon the ground. 

How soft and cool it was! This was long, 
sweet grass that touched his face, which made 
a couch like down for the battered, wearied 
body. Surely this travail had been almost 
more than mortal. And what was this vast 
fluttering over his head, this million-voiced 
discord round him, liké the buffetings and 
cries of spirits who welcome another to their 
torment? He raised his head and laughed 
in triumph. These were the cormorants, 
gulls, and gannets on the Percé Rock. 

Antoine Robichon had done what man had 
never done before him: he had done it in 
the night, with only the moon to lighten the 
monstrous labour of his incredible adventure ; 
he had accomplished it without help of any 
mortal sort. 

Legions of birds circled over him with 
wild cries, so shrill and scolding that at first 
he did not hear Minois’s voice calling up to 
him. At last, however, remembering, he 
leaned over the cliff and saw her standing in 
the moonlight far below. 

Her voice came up to him indistinctly 

the clatter of the birds: 
“Antoine! Antoine!” She could not see 
him, for this part of the rock was in shadow. 

* Ah, bah, all right!” he said, and, taking 
hold of one end of the twine he had brought, 
he let the roll fall. It dropped almost at 
Minois’s feet. She fastened the rope she had 
got at the post to the end of it, and called 
to Antoine. He drew it up quickly. She 
had found no rope long enough, so she had 
tied three together. Antoine must splice 
them perfectly. Once more he let down the 
twine, and she fastened it to his blanket. 
It was a heavy strain on the twine, but 
the blanket and the food inclosed were 
got up safely. She called for him to 
lower again, and this time he hauled up 
tobacco, tea, matches, needles, cotton, a 
Now she called 


because of 


knife, and a horn of rum. 
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for him to splice ‘the ropes properly. There 
was no time to do that, but he tied them 
firmly together and let the great coil down. 
This time were drawn up a musket and am- 
munition, and another blanket. Again it 
was let down, and he drew up a crowbar, a 
handspike, and some tin dishes, which rattled 
against the side of the great Rock derisively. 
Again the rope went down, and two bundles 
of sticks and fagots were attached, with 
flint and steel, also a small roll of coarse 
cotton, and a bear-skin. Last of all camea 
small tent and a bundle of woman’s clothes. 

The rope did not come down again at once. 

“Antoine! Antoine !” called the girl. 

He was untying the bundle of woman’s 
clothes, and trying to make out what they 
were, by holding them up in the moonlight. 
Suddenly be dropped them with an exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

“Oh, my good !” he said. 
guiable /” 

“ Antoine! Antoine! Antoine, méchant,” 
she called. 

“Sh, ’sh ! Not such a row!” he answered. 

“ Let down the rope ; I’m coming up,” she 
said. 

“You can’t get up,” he answered. 


“ Oh, dame du 


“You'll help pull me up — quick, the 
rope !” 

“My hands are bleeding!” 

“ Bisard—black bézard!” she cried, 


en 


angrily. ‘ You lied to me! 

*T’ll let down your clothes to you,” he 
said. 

“If you don’t let down the rope, I'll climb 
up without it, and if I fali and break my 
neck, it'll be your fault. Quick, for I’m 
going to start!” 

This frightened him. He tied the ropes 
still more firmly together, made a loop, and 
let the coil drop slowly. The loop fell into 
Minois’s hands. 

“Don’t start yet,” he called down. “I'll 
pull when it’s all ready. He fell back from 
the edge to a place in the grass where, tying 
the rope round his body, he could seat him- 
self and brace his feet against a ledge of 
rock. Then he pulled on the rope. 

Minois began climbing, and Antoine pulled 
steadily. Twice he felt the rope suddenly 
jerk when she lost her footing, but still the 
rope came in steadily, and he used a nose of 
rock as a sort of winch. He knew when she 
was more than one-third of the way up by 
the greater weight upon the rope, by the 
more frequent jerking when she slipped. Yet 
this was no labour and monstrous struggle 
such as Antoine’s climbing — this was the 
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scaling of a conquered wall by the legions of 
the victorious. 

She was nearly two-thirds of the way up 
when a cannon-shot boomed out over the 
water, frightening again the vast coveys of 
birds, which shrieked and honked till the air 
was a maélstrom of cries. Then came 
another cannon-shot. 

Antoine’s desertion was discovered. 

Upon the other side of the Rock boats 
were putting out towards the shore. Antoine 
knew perfectly each movement as well as 
if he were watching them. The fight was 
begun between a single fisherman and a 
fleet of French warships. 

His strength, however, could not last 
much longer. Every muscle of his body 
had been strained and tortured, and even 
this easier task tried him beyond endurance. 
His legs stiffened against the ledge of the 
rock, the tension on his arms made them 
numb—he wondered how near she was to 
the top. Suddenly there was a pause, then 


a heavy jerk. Love of 
God! the rope was 
shooting through his 
fingers, his legs were giving way. 
gathered himself together, and then 
with teeth, hands, and body rigid 
with enormous effort, he pulled and pulled. 
He could not see. A mist swam before 
his eyes. Everything grew black, but he 
pulled on and on! 

He never knew just when she reached the 
top. But when the mist -cleared away from 


“NOBODY WAS EVER THERE. 


his eyes, she was bending over him, putting 
rum to his lips as he sat just where he had 
stiffened with effort. 

“What a cat I was!” she said. “What a 
wild-cat I was to make you haul me up! I 
didn’t know it was so bad. It was bad for 
me with the rope round me—it must have 
been awful for you, my poor ésmanus—my 
poor scarecrow Antoine !” 

Scarecrow indeed he looked. His clothes 
were nearly gone, his hair was tossed and 
matted, his eyes were bloodshot, his huge 
hands were like pieces of raw meat, his feet 
were covered with blood. 

“My poor scarecrow!” she said, and she 
tenderly wiped the blood from his face where 
his hands had touched it. Meanwhile, bugle- 
calls and cries of command came up to 
them, and in the first light of morning they 
could see the Frenchmen and the Carnavals 
hurrying to and fro. 

When day came clear and bright, it was 
known that Minois as well as Antoine had 

vanished. Ol man Carnaval was in 
as great a rage as the French Admiral, 


LOOK AT IT! LOOK aT IT!” 


who was as keen to hunt down one Jersey- 
Englishman as he had ever been to attack 
an English fleet-—more so perhaps. 
Meanwhile the birds kept up a wild tur- 
moil and shrieking. Never before had any- 
one heard them so clamorous. More than 
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once ol’ man Carnaval had looked at Percé 
Rock curiously, but whenever the thought of 
it asa refuge occurred to him, he put it away. 
No, it was impossible. No human being since 
the world began had ever stood on that 
mysterious, lonely, and impregnable place, 
sacred to the birds and the invisible dwellers 
of the air. 

Yet what was that? His heart thumped 
under his coat. ‘There were two people on 
the lofty island wall—a man and a woman. 
He caught the arm of a French officer near 
him: “ Look, look!” he said. ‘The officer 
raised his glass and looked. 

“It’s the gunner!” he cried, and handed 
the glass to the old man. 

“It’s my Minois!” said Carnaval, after a 
moment, in a hoarse voice. “ But it’s not 
possible. It’s not possible !”. he added. 
“Nobody was ever there. My God! look 
at it! Look at it!” 

It was a picture, indeed. A man and a 
woman were outlined against the clear air, 
putting up a tent as calmly as if it were ona 
lawn, thousands of birds wheeling over their 
heads, with querulous, fantastic cries. 

A few moments later, ol’ man Carnaval 
was being rowed swiftly to the French flag- 
ship, where the Admiral himself was swearing 
viciously as he looked through his telescope. 
He had recognised the gunner. 

He had prepared to bombard the fishing- 
post, and wipe it out of existence if Carnaval 
did not produce Antoine. Well, here was 
Antoine duly produced, and insultingly setting 
up a tent on this sheer rock, “with some 
snippet of the devil,” said the Admiral, and 
defying a whole French fleet! He would set 
his gunners to work. If he had in his ship 
as good a ntarksman as Antoine himself, the 
deserter should drop at the first shot. “ Death 
and the deuce take his impudent face !” 

He was just about to give the order, when 
Carnaval was brought to him. The old 
man’s story annoyed him beyond measure. 

“ He’s no man, then!” said the Admiral, 
when Carnaval had done, and an officer had 
added that all sides of the rock presented an 
almost perpendicular face. “He must be a 
cursed fly to do it! And the girl—sacré 
moi! he drew her up after him! I'll have 
him down out of that, though, or throw up 
my flag,” he added, and, turning fiercely, 
gave his orders. 

For hours the French ships bombarded the 
lonely rock from the north. The white tent 
was carried away, but the cannon-balls flew 
over or merely battered the solid rock: 
and no harm was done. But now and 


again the figure of Antoine appeared, and 
a half-dozen times he took aim coolly with 
his musket at the French soldiers on 
the shore. Twice his shots took effect: 
one man was wounded and one was 
killed. Then whole companies of marines 
returned a musketry fire at him, to no purpose. 
At his ease he hid himself in the long grass 
at the edge of the cliff, and picked off two 
more men. 

Here was a ridiculous thing: one man and 
a slip of a girl fighting, and defying a whole 
squadron! The smoke of battle covered 
miles of the great gulf. Even the sea-birds 
shrieked in ridicule. 

This went on for three days at intervals. 
With a fine chagrin the Admiral and his fleet 
saw a bright camp-fire lighted on the Rock, 
and knew that Antoine and the girl were 
cooking their meals in peace. A flag-staff, 
too, was set up, and a red petticoat waved 
defiantly in the breeze. At last the Admiral, 
who had watched the business from the deck 
of the Juvincidle, burst out laughing at the 
absurd humour of the situation. He sent for 
ol’ man Carnaval. 

“ T’ve had enough,” said he. 
can he last up there ?” 

“He will have birds’ eggs in plenty: 
there’s wild berries, too, besides ground rats 
and all them. If I know my girl, too, there’s 
rations gone aloft!” and he shook his head 
ruefully. 

“Come!” said the Admiral, with mock 
indignation on his red face and a twinkle of 
the eye. “Come, I’ve had enough !” 

He gave orders to stop firing. When the 
roar of cannon had ceased, he said :— . 

“ Sacré mot! There never was a wilder 
jest, and I'll not spoil the joke. He has us 
on his toasting-fork. I shall give him the 
honour of a flag of truce, and he must come 
down. The scoundrel shall marry your 
daughter, fisherman, or we'll know the reason 
why.” He was a fat, coarse, high - living 
Admiral, and his big lower lip shook with 
laughter. 

And so it was that a French fleet sent a 
flag of truce to the foot of Percé Rock, and a 
French officer, calling up, gave the word of 
honour of his Admiral that Antoine should 
suffer nothing at the hands of a court-martial, 
and that he should be treated as a prisoner 
of war. 

“ As a prisoner of war!” quoth Antoine— 
that meant that he was to be treated like an 
English belligerent and not like a French 
deserter. He hemmed and hawed, and 
backed and filled, and made a function of 


“ How long 


’ 
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the business, and insisted on this as a condi- 
tion and that as a concession, but at last he 
accepted the terms, though Minois stormed 
and said that she would stay in spite of all. 
At last she would go only on condition that 
she also should be treated as a prisoner in 
Antoine’s company. 

Antoine was easily able to make these 
terms, and she was lowered by the rope. 
Antoine then fastened the rope-end to one 


to succeed. You have proved, gunner, that 
you are no Frenchman.” 

“Then I am no deserter, Excellency,” 
said Antoine. 

“ You are a fool; but even a fool can get 
a woman to follow him, and so this flyaway 
followed you, gunner. But we'll have no 
more philanderings ’twixt Heaven and earth, 
and——_” 

Minois flew at the Admiral as though to 
scratch his eyes out, but Antoine held her 
back. 


“ ANTOINE HELD HER BACK.” 


point of rock, and then to another, and him- 
self descended, and was conducted with 
Minois to the Admiral with all the honours 
of war. 

There was no court-martial. 
had told the tale of the ascent at the Admiral’s 
command, all the officers standing near, his 


After Antoine 


fate was pronounced. ‘The Admiral said :-— 

“No one but an Englishman would be 
fool enough to attempt such a thing, and no 
one but a fool could have been lucky enough 


“ And you are condemned, gunner,” con- 
tinued the Admiral, drily, “to marry the said 
maid before sundown, or be carried out to 
sea a prisoner of war.” 

So saying, he laughed loudly and bade 
them begone to the wedding. 

And it was done as the Admiral com- 
manded, and the Fishing Post of Percé was 
saved to England, and Antoine and Minois 
sailed the sea in the Charming Nancy for 
many a year. 














Curious Clipped Trees. 


By HERBERT MATTHEWS. 


JOST of us have heard of trees 
clipped into curious shapes 
and devices, and the micro- 
scopic minority that reads the 
gardening papers may possibly 
have seen drawings of some 

quaint examples of “ verdant sculpture” 
or “topiary work,” to give the thing its 
technical name. However, this is the first 
time that actual photographs have been taken 
of these wonderful trees for reproduction in 
a popular magazine. 

These curious clipped trees may even yet 
be found at many old country mansions, but 
their quaint shapes are, generally speaking, 
only maintained because they are a relic of the 
past. ‘ Topiary,” writes Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild, “is nof¢ appreciated by the great 
critics.” It isn’t. Somehow, they think it 
isn’t quite natural, though why it shouldn't 
be, any more than, say, cutting a lawn, or 
trimming a hedge, one doesn’t know. 

Ihe photograph reproduced on this page 
gives a capital idea of the extraordinary 


Prom a Photo, by) 


presented by one of these old 
It is a general view taken 
in the grounds of Captain Bagot’s magnificent 


spectacle 
topiary gardens. 


Levens Hall, near Kendal, in 
A glance at this photograph 
understand the following 


residence, 
Westmorland. 
enables one to 
plaintive lines : 
There likewise mote be seen on every side 
The shapely yew, of all its branching pride 
Ungently shorn, and, with preposterous skill, 
To various beasts and birds of sundry quill 
Transformed, and human shapes of monstrous 
size. 


TOPIARY GARDEN AT LEVENS HALL. 


Also other wonders of the sportive shears, 

Fair Nature misadorning, there were found : 

Globes, spiral columns, pyramids, and piers 

With spouting urns and budding statues crowned ; 

And horizontal dials on the ground 

In living box, by cunning artists traced ; 

And galleys trim, or on long voyage bound, 

But by their roots there ever anchored fast. 

“Architecture as applied to living trees ” 
is many centuries old. Our old friend Pliny 
had the grounds of his Tuscan villa decorated 
in this way—rows of bristly sentries and the 
initials of ladies cunningly clipped in box. 
Down to the commencement of the eigh- 
teenth century, the leading Italian gardens 
were full of verdant sculpture. That in- 
veterate gossip, Evelyn, tells us he saw at 
Genoa an extensive grove of yews cut to 
resemble a flock of sheep, together with their 
shepherd, and a few wild beasts of no par- 
ticular species, but of menacing appearance. 

The Royal Gardens of Holland, designed 
during the reign of William III., contained a 
number of trees clipped into geometrical 
figures—junipers shaped into pyramids ; marsh- 


(J. H. Hog, Kendal. 


mallows as sun-dials ; and big yews cut and 
trained so as to form complete summer 
houses. Many capital examples of this sort 
of thing may be seen in the foregoing photo. 

pyramids, urns, small arbours, and sundry 
miscellaneous ornaments, all clipped in the 
living foliage. 

But nothing will give you a better idea of 
this curious form of gardening than the 
photo. next reproduced. We have nad a 
general glance at the gardens of Levens Hall; 
we now come to examine the individual 
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figures more closely. The peacock pmeceeeeeqencus in Warwickshire. On a huge 
so sharply outlined here is a par § “Sofie =o mound is a big yew clipped 
ticularly fine example. Remember, | in the form of across. Paths 
, . branch off from this central 
spot in various directions, 
and are bordered with hedges 
of box. The mound is 
called the Mount of Olives, 
and close by are the “ Four 
Evangelists ” — four large 
yews clipped in the shape of 
square canisters. Smaller 
yews, dotted about on the 
lower ground, represent 
(according to the quaint 
design) a mixed multitude 
listening to one of the Evan- 
gelists preaching. And to 
this strange place hundreds 
of pilgrims resorted in by- 

gone days ! 
The photo. next reproduced 
shows that tree in the grounds 
of Levens Hall which is called 
the “Cup and Saucer.” Notice 
the little sprig of foliage that is 
always retained to do duty as the 
handle of the cup. Without this 
handle the figure might pass for 
an old-fashioned hat, whilst the 


PEACOCK ON PEDESTAL-—A WONDERFUL LIVING YEW. 
From a Photo. by J. H. Hogg, Kendal. 


the whole is one diving yew tree—pedestal, 
stick, and bird. The border of the bed 
is box. So fine a figure as this requires 
periodical trimming, otherwise the peacock, 
after gradually undergoing fearful transmogri- 
fications, would fade right away in the ordinary 
course of nature. In other words, it would 
grow completely out of shape. 

When glancing at this photo., one should 
not overlook the curiously clipped tree on 
the right-hand side, which is intended purely 
for an ornamental figure. Peacocks seem 
to have been the favourite figure of the 
verdant sculptors. Now, in the case of the 
queer birds at Haddon Hall, one can under- 
stand and appreciate the choice, for a peacock 
forms part of the crest of the ducal family 
of Rutland. At Haddon, by the way, there 
is also a boar’s head, rather grown out of 
shape. The lawn at The Durdans, Lord 
Rosebery’s Epsom seat, is adorned with a 
couple of leafy geese, two Dutch hens, and a 
peacock ; and Lady Warwick has at Easton 
a peculiar sundial, clipped in yew and box— 
hour-figures, dial, and all. 

One of the quaintest groups of clipped Si ance aaa aneent 


trees in the country is at Packwood House, From @ Photo. by J. H. Hogg, Kendal. 
Vol. xv.—t1 
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lower part of the tree resembles a mush- 
room. 

The French taste in this direction was at 
the summit of its fame during the reign of 
Louis XIV., who employed an eminent land- 
scape-gardener named Le Notre, to decorate 
the gardens at Versailles in such a manner 
“that the nation and the Court might be 
dazzled and enchanted by its novelty and 
singularity.” M. Le 
Notre succeeded. 

He went so far in 

the topiary way that 

the very branches 

of the trees were 

clipped to represent 

the architecture of 

different _ periods. 

Greyhounds in full 

cry after a_ stag 

were represented in 

clipped box a 

remarkable exhibi- 

tion, which caused 

a shrewd English writer to remark that 
“such hunting shall not waste your corn, 
nor much of your coyne.” At the same time, 
however, it still calls for a little “ coyne” to 
keep up a topiary garden, unless you want 
your “living statuary” to become ragged 
and finally fade away altogether. So much 
animosity was at one time felt against this 
curious work, that one wonders why no 
society was started for its suppression. 
Even Pope grumbled about it: 

“A citizen is no sooner proprietor of a 
couple of yews, 
but he entertains 
thoughts of covert- 
ing them into 
giants, like those 
of the Guildhall !” 
By the way, why 
hasn’t somebody 
thought of using 
verdant sculpture 
for advertising pur- 
poses? A couple of 
birds and arabbitor 
two in pots, placed 
outside a restaurant 
door, would be cer- 
tain to attract a 
crowd. And one of 
our informants, Mr. 
Donald McDonald, 
of Carter’s famous 
seed warehouse (to 
whom weare greatly 


From a Photo. by) 


A WELL-GROOMED BIRD. 
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indebted for assistance), tells us that a Belgian 
nurseryman devotes a large area in his 
grounds to the training and cutting of yews 
into grotesque shapes solely for the English 
market. From which it is clear there must 
still be some demand for these ‘ uriosities. 
But clipped .trees can be useful as well as 
ornamental. The “ Judge’s Wig” seen in the 
accompanying illustration is both. It is 


rue “JUDGE'S wiG.” (J. H. Hogg, Kendal. . 

formed of a number of good-sized yews, 

and lives admirably up to its name so far as 

appearances go, the close foliage and perfect 

cutting completing the illusion. But besides 

this the “ Judge’s Wig” forms the pleasantest 

summer-house you could imagine. Five 

o'clock tea in the Wig is a novel and 

delightful experience ; the table and seats 
you can see for yourself in the photograph. 

Trees of this kind cannot be grown in a year 

scarcely in a century. ‘Thus it is that-we 

find the best examples of topiary work only 

in the ancestral 

seats of the nobility, 

where these curiosi- 

ties have been the 

delight of genera- 

tions. There are 

likewise a number 

of quaintly clipped 

trees at Elvaston 

Castle, the splendid 

country residence 

of the Earl of 

Harrington, near 

Derby. We are 

greatly indebted to 

Lord Harrington 

for his kind per- 

mission to photo- 

graph these trees. 

The photograph 

here reproduced 

shows a particularly 


(W. W. Winter, Dery. Plump and perky 





peacock mounted 
on a highly elabo- 
rate pedestal. As 
yew is an ever- 
green, these extra- 
ordinary objects 
retain their shape 
allthe year round. 

Fashions in 
gardening 
change, just as 
do fashions in 
dress. Ask our 
leading landscape 
gardeners — Mr. 
Milner, of Vic- 
toria Street, or 
Mr. McClean, of 
Derby—and you 
will learn how 
indifferent people 
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CHINESE PAGODA AND CROWN, 


TREES. 


83 
delightful little 
village near 
Staines. One of 
these immense 
birds (both are 
clipped in vener- 
able yews) bears 
the date, ** 1704,” 
outlined in the 
foliage; whilst 
the other peacock 
has below it the 
initials of a 
former vicar and 
churchwardens, 
oh Bei 2 My 
“RT? 

The next illus- 
tration conveys a 
good notion of 
the bizarre arbo- 
real decorations 


are nowadays From a Photo. by W. W. Winter, Derby : 
towards verdant in the grounds 
sculpture as an evnament to the grounds of Elvaston Castle. Here we see what is 
about a mansion. Most of the working intended to represent a Chinese pagoda, 
gardeners, even, are averse from what they surmounted with an Imperial crown. The 


consider an unnatural 
mutilation of trees. 
Che thing is entirely a 
matter of taste. Cer- 
tainly to the ordinary 
person a_ topiary 
garden, such as the 
one shown in the view 
reproduced on the 
first page of this 
article, is far more 
interesting than a 
mere ordinary park or 
flower- garden. And 
many noblemen and 
others who _ possess 
gardens like those at 
Elvaston, usually find 
the clipped trees a 
perennial source of in- 
terest to their guests. 

Churches fortunate 
enough to possess 
verdant sculptures 
also find these curious 
trees an attraction. 
Cyclists and others 
will recall the great 
double peacock that 
forms so remarkable 
an arch in front of the 
porch of the parish 
church of Bedfont, a 





THE HEN “IN EXCELSIS.” 


From a Photo. by W. W. Winter, Derby. 


ornamentation at the 
corners is curiously 
elaborate ; and it will 
be noticed that the 
entire strange edifice 
is thrown across the 
path, so that from 
some little distance it 
looks not unlike a 
lych-gate. 

The remarkable 
fowl seen in the 
accompanying repro- 
duction is intended 
to be a hen. Her 
beak has either 
withered away or 
been broken off. 
The position of that 
penetrating eye is 
not, one fears, pre- 
cisely true to Nature, 
and as the foliage of 
the tree happens to 
be a little thin, the 
moulting season irre- 
sistibly suggests itself. 
Still, this is a good 
specimen of verdant 
sculpture, the curi- 
ously wrought 
pedestal rearing the 
hen aloft in such a 
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From a Photo. by) A MARVELLOUS ARBOUR. 
way that she is clearly silhouetted against 
the sky. The yew tree on the right, clipped 
with extraordinary precision, would be termed 
a dome by the “ sculptors.” 

Yet another of the very remarkable clipped 
trees at Elvaston is shown here. In fact, 
on looking at this photograph, it is very 
difficult indeed to realize that this 
symmetrical arbour is a living tree 
at all. The principal trunk and 
all the ramifying branches ar. com- 
pletely hidden beneath the very close 
green foliage ; and it is only by going 
inside that one is enabled to get 
“behind the scenes,” so to speak. 

Take the peacocks at Bedfont 
Church. If you walk towards the 
church through the arch formed by 
the above - mentioned birds, and 
stand well behind the two ancient 
yews out of which they are formed, 
you will see no shape whatever— 
merely two ordinary trees whose 
branches interlace overhead. And 
when inspecting various items of 
verdant sculpture, many astonished 
people carefully explore the “statues” 
and arbours in this way, solely in 
order to satisfy themselves that these 
amazing structures are in reality 
living trees. 

The quaint effect of the arbour 
shown in the last illustration, by 
the way, is heightened by the two 
peacocks that rise, one above the 
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From a Photo. by] 


other, behind it. The tails of 
the birds are a little thin, but 
this must be expected in places. 

These clipped trees are not 
by any means well known. 
Many well-to-do people who 
see them for the first time ask 
whether such trees are grown 
for sale anywhere. They are. 
Anyone who likes may send 
over to Rotterdam and buy 
“arboreal outrages” of any 
design — human _ figures, ele- 
phants, chairs and tables, and 
so on. ‘The cottagers round 
about Rotterdam let their fancy 
run riot among their yews and 
box, and eventually send their 
most successful productions to 
a certain big local nurseryman. 

The next reproduction shows 
a peacock mounted upon a 
dome-like base. In all cases 
the whole consists of one tree, 
cunningly trained and clipped with a pair 
of shears by some Elizabethan gardener, 
whose patience only equalled his ingenuity. 
In the case of nearly all the foregoing 
photographs, the operator took up a point 
of view which only embraced the extremely 
close surface and outline of the foliage, and 
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the resulting photos. 
revealed scarce a single 
branch of the tree 
itself. Here, however, 
we can see the smaller 
branches in the pea- 
cock’s tail. Possibly 
this destroys the illu- 
sion a little, but still it 
enables one to see that 
these are really trees. 
But the whole in- 
ternal economy of the 
tree is pretty well laid 
bare for us in the next 
reproduction, which 
shows us the clipped 
yew known as the 
“Open Umbrella” in 
the gardens at Levens 
Hall, near Kendal. And 
well may this curious 
old tree be styled an 
umbrella. One might 
sit on the seat beneath 
it during the heaviest 
shower, and hardly a 
drop of rain would 
percolate through the 
close leaves. A little 
farther away is seen 
a pyramidical - shaped 
tree, crowned with a 
little cupola. 


sculpture, all of 
which would begin 
to look deplorable 


On the right and left will be 
noticed other curious specimens of verdant 
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THE “ OPEN UMBRELLA.” 


From a Photo. by J. H. Hogg, Kendal. 
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were it not for the 
constant and unremit- 
ting attention they re- 
ceive at the hands of 
the head gardener. 
The last photograph 
to be reproduced in 
this article shows a 
corner of the-gardens 
at Elvaston Castle. 
Truly, it suggests a 
nightmare rather than 
a group of venerable, 
respectable old yew 
trees! Here are 
represented a number 
of nondescript birds, 
apparently guarding a 
quaint little arbour. 
But it should be re- 
membered that these 
birds grow just like 
other birds ; and when 
they are young and 
unformed it is difficult 
to classify them. And 
those persons who 
cavil at verdant sculp- 
ture, such as Messrs. 
Gilbert and Onslow 
Ford never dreamt of, 
should always remem- 
ber that it is a form 


of landscape gardening which delighted our 
ancestors, much as the century-old dwarf 


trees in flower-pots 
delight the Japanese 
at the present day. 








From a Photo. by) 


GROUP OF CURIOUS CLIPPED TREES AT ELVASTON. 


(W. W. Winter, Derby. 
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MEADE AND RoBERT EUSTACE. 


INTRODUCTION.—That a secret society, based upon the lines of similar institutions so notorious on the Continent during the 


last century, could ever have existed in the London of our re | may seem impossible. 
capacity and genius, obtained a firm footing. 


but through the instrumentality of a woman of unparallele 


Such a society, however, not only did exist, 
A century ago the 


Brotherhood of the Seven Kings was a name hardly whispered without horror and fear in Italy, and now, by the fascinations and 


influence of one woman, it began to accomplish fresh deeds of unparalleled daring and subtlety in London. 


By the wide extent 


of its scientific resources, and the impregnable secrecy of its organizations, it threatened to become a formidable menace to society, 


as well as a source of serious anxiety to the authorities of the law. 


It is to the courtesy of Mr. Norman Head that we are indebted 


for the subject-matter of the following hitherto unpublished revelations. 


I.—AT THE 


in the year 1895 that 

the first of the remarkable 

events which I am about to 

give to the world occurred. 

They found me something of 

a philosopher and a recluse, 

having, as I thought, lived my life and done 

with the active part of existence. It is true 

that I was young, not more than thirty-five 

years of age, but in the ghastly past I had com- 

mitted a supreme error, and because of that 

paralyzing experience, I had left the bustling 

world and found my solace in the scientist’s 
laboratory and the philosopher's study. 

Ten years before these stories begin, when 
in Naples studying biology, I fell a victim to 
the wiles and fascinations of a_ beautiful 
Italian. A scientist of no mean attainments 
herself, with beauty beyond that of ordinary 
mortals, she had appealed not only to my 
head, but also to my heart. Dazzled by her 
beauty and intellect, she led me where she 
would. Her aims and ambitions, which in 
the false glamour she threw over them I 
thought the loftiest in the world, became also 
mine. She introduced me to the men of her 
set—I was quickly in the toils, and ona night 
never to be forgotten, I took part in a 
grotesque and horrible ceremony, and became 
a member of her Brotherhood. 

It was called the Brotherhood of the Seven 
Kings, and dated its origin from one of the 
secret societies of the Middle Ages. In my 
first enthusiasm it seemed to me to embrace 
all the principles of true liberty. Katherine 
was its chief and queen. Almost imme- 
diately after my initiation, however, I made 
an appalling discovery. Suspicion pointed to 
the beautiful Italian as the instigator, if not 
the author, of a most terrible crime. None 
of the details could be brought home to her, 
but there was little doubt that she was its 
moving spring. Loving her passionately as 
I then did, I tried to close my intellect 
against the all too conclusive evidence of her 
guilt. For a time I succeeded, but when I 
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was ordered myself to take part in a trans- 
action both dishonourable and treacherous, 
my eyes were opened. Horror seized me, 
and I fled to England to place myself under 
the protection of its laws. 

Ten years went by, and the past was 
beginning to fade. It was destined to be 
recalled to me with startling vividness. 

When a young man at Cambridge I had 
studied physiology, but never qualified myself 
as a doctor, having independent means ; but 
in my laboratory in the vicinity of Regent’s 
Park, I worked at biology and physiology for 
the pure love of these absorbing sciences. 

I was busily engaged on the afternoon of 
the 3rd of August, 1894, when Mrs. Kenyon, 
an old friend, called to see me. She was 
shown into my study, and I went to her 
there. Mrs. Kenyon was a widow, but her 
son, a lad of about twelve years of age, had, 
owing to the unexpected death of a relative, 
just come in for a large fortune and a title. 
She took the seat I offered her. 

“It is too bad of you, Norman,” she said ; 
“it is months since you have been near me. 
Do you intend to forget your old friends?” 

“T hope you will forgive me,” I answered ; 
“ you know how busy I always am.” 

“ You work too hard,” she replied. “ Why 
a man with your brains and opportunities for 
enjoying life wishes to shut himself up in 
the way you do, I cannot imagine.” 

“ T am quite happy as I am, Mrs. Kenyon,” 
I replied ; “ why, therefore, should I change ? 
By the way, how is Cecil ?” 

“T have come here to speak about him. 
You know, of course, the wonderful change 
in his fortunes ?” 

““ Ves,” I answered. 

“ He has succeeded to the Kairn property, 
and is now Lord Kairn. There is a large 
rent-roll and considerable estates. You know, 
Norman, that Cecil has always been a most 
delicate boy.” 

“T hoped you were about to tell me that 
he was stronger,” I replied. 
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“ He is, and I will explain how in a moment. 
His life is a most important one. As Lord 
Kairn, much is expected of him. He has 
not only, under the providence of Gud, to 
live, but by that one little life he has to keep 
a man of exceedingly bad character out of a 
great property. I allude to Hugh Doncaster. 
Were Cecil to die, Hugh would be Lord 
Kairn. You have already doubtless heard of 
his character ?” 

“T know the man well by repute,” I said. 

“T thought you did. - His disappointment 
and rage at Cecil succeeding to the title are 
almost beyond bounds. Rumours of his 
malevolent feelings towards the child have 
already reached me. I am told that he is 
now in London, but his life, like yours, is 
more or less mysterious. I thought it just 
possible, Norman, that you, as an old friend, 
might be able to get me some particulars 
with regard to his whereabouts.” 

“Why do you want to know ?” I asked. 

“T feel a strange uneasiness about him ; 
something which I cannot account for. Of 
course, in these enlightened days he would 
not attempt the child’s life, but I should be 
more comfortable if I were assured that he 
was nowhere in Cecil’s vicinity.” 

“But the man can do nothing to your 
boy !” I said. “Of course, I will find out 
what I can, but 

Mrs. Kenyon interrupted me. 

“Thank you. It is 
a relief to know that 
you will help me. Of 
course, there is no 
real danger; but I am 
a widow, and Cecil is 
only a child. Now, I 
must tell you about his 
health. He is almost 
quite well. The most 
marvellous recupera- 
tion has taken place. 

For the last.two months 
he has been under the 
care of that extra- 
ordinary woman, Mme. 
Koluchy. She has 
worked miracles in his 
case, and now to com- 
plete the cure she is 
sending him to the 
Mediterranean. He 
sails to-morrow night 
under the care of Dr. 
Fietta. I cannot bear 
parting with him, but 


Mme. Koluchy insists that a sea voyage is 
indispensable.” 

“ But won’t you accompany him ?” I asked. 

“ T am sorry to say that is impossible. My 
eldest girl, Ethel, is about to be married, and 
I cannot leave her on the eve of her wedding ; 
but Cecil will be in good hands. Dr. Fietta 
is a capital fellow—I. have every faith in 
him.” 

“Where are they going ?” 

“To Cairo. They sail to-morrow night in 
the Hydaspes.” 

“Cairo is terribly hot at this time of year. 
Are you quite sure that it is wise to send a 
delicate lad like Cecil there in August ?” 

“Oh, he will not stay. He sails for the 
sake of the voyage, and will come back by 
the return boat. The voyage is, according 
to Mme. Koluchy, to complete the cure. 
That marvellous woman has succeeded where 
the medical profession gave little hope. You 
have heard of her, of course ?” 

“T am sick of her very name,” I replied ; 
“one hears it everywhere. She has_ be- 
witched London with her impostures and 
quackery.” 

“There is no quackery about her, Norman. 
I believe her to be the cleverest woman in 
England. There are authentic accounts of 
her wonderful cures which cannot be con- 
tradicted. There are even rumours that she 
is able to restore youth and beauty by her 


it is for his good, and “SHE HAS BEWITCHED LONDON WITH HER IMPOSTURES.” 
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arts. The whole of society is at her feet, 
and it is whispered that even Royalty are 
among her patients. Of course, her fees are 
enormous, but look at the results! Have you 
ever met her?” 

“Never. Where does she come 
Who is she?” 

“She is an Italian, but she speaks English 
perfectly. She has taken a house which is a 
perfect palace in Welbeck Street.” 

“ And who is Dr. Fietta?” 

“A medical man who assists madame in 
her treatments. I have just seen him. He 
is charming, and devoted to Cecil. Five 
o'clock ! I had no idea it was so late. I must 
be going. You will let me know when you 
hear any news of Mr. Doncaster? Come and 
see me soon.” 

I accompanied my visitor to the door, and 
then, returning to my study, sat down to 
resume the work I had 
been engaged in when I 
was interrupted. 

But Mrs. Kenyon’s visit 
had made me restless. I 
knew Hugh Doncaster’s 
character well. Reports 
of his evil ways now and 
then agitated society, but 
the man_ had _ hitherto 
escaped the stern arm of 
justice. Of course, there 
could be no real founda- 
tion for Mrs. Kenyon’s 
fears, but I felt that I 
could sympathize with her. 

The child was young and 
delicate; if Doncaster 
could injure him without 
discovery, he would not 
scruple to do so. As I 
thought over these things, 
a vague sensation of com- 
ing trouble possessed me. 
I hastily got into my even- 
ing dress, and having 
dined at my club, found 
myself at half-past ten in 
a drawing-room in Gros- 
venor Square. As I passed 
on into the reception- 
rooms, having exchanged 
a few words with my 
hostess, I came across 
Dufrayer, a lawyer, and 
a special friend of mine. 
We got into conversation 
As we talked, I noticed 
where a crowd of men 
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were clustering round and paying homage to 
a stately woman at the farther end of the room. 
The marked intelligence and power of her 
face could not fail to arrest attention, even in 
the most casual observer. At the first glance 
I felt that I had seen her before, but could 
not tell when or where. 

“Who is that woman?” I asked of my 
companion. 

“My dear fellow,” he replied, with an 
amused smile, “don’t you know? That is 
the great Mme. Koluchy, the rage of the 
season, the great specialist, the great con- 
sultant. London is mad about her. She 
has only been here ten minutes, and look, 
she is going already. ‘They say she has a 
dozen engagements every night.” 


Mme. Koluchy began to move towards 


the door, and, anxious to get a nearer view, 
I also passed rapidly through 


the throng. I 


“ HER EVES MET MINE.” 
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reached the head of the stairs before she did, 
and as she went by looked her full in the 
face. Her eyes met mine. Their dark 
depths seemed to read me through. She half 
smiled, half paused as if to speak, changed 
her mind, made a stately inclination of her 
queenly head, and went slowly down stairs. 
For a moment I stood still, there was a 
ringing in my ears, and my heart was beating 
to suffocation. Then I hastily followed 
her. When I reached the pavement Mme. 
Koluchy’s carriage stopped the way. She 
did not notice me, but I was able to observe 
her. She was bending out and _ talking 
eagerly to someone. ‘The following words 
fell on my ear :— 

“It is all right. 
evening.” 

The man to whom she spoke made a reply 
which I could not catch, but I had seen his 
face. He was Hugh Doncaster. 

Mme. Koluchy’s carriage rolled away, and 
I hailed a hansom. In supreme moments 
we think rapidly. I thought quickly then. 

“ Where to ?” asked the driver. 

“No. 140, Earl’s Terrace, Kensington,” I 
called out. I sat back as I spoke. The 
horror of past memories was alnrost paralyz- 
ing me, but I quickly pulled myself together. 
I knew that I must act, and act quickly. I 


They sail to-morrow 


had just seen the Head of the Rrotherhood 
of the Seven Kings. Mme. Koluchy, changed 
in much since I last saw her, was the woman 
who had wrecked my heart and life ten years 
before in Naples. 

With my knowledge of the past, I was 
well aware that where this woman appeared 


victims fell. Her present victim was a child. 
I must save that child, even if my own life 
were the penalty. She had ordered the boy 
abroad. He was to sail to-morrow with an 
emissary of hers. She was in league with 
Doncaster. If she could get rid of the boy, 
Doncaster would doubtless pay her a fabulous 
sum. For the working of her schemes she 
above all things wanted money. Yes, without 
doubt, the lad’s life was in the gravest danger, 
and I had not a moment tu lose. The first 
thing was to communicate with the mother, 
and if possible put a stop to the intended 
voyage. 

I arrived at the house, flung open the 
doors of the hansom, and ran up the steps. 
Here unexpected news awaited me. The 
servant who answered my summons said that 
Mrs. Kenyon had started for Scotland by the 
night mail—she had received a telegram 
announcing the serious illness of her eldest 
girl. On getting it she had started for the 
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north, but would not reach her destination 
until the following evening. 

“Is Lord Kairn in ?” I asked. 

“No, sir,” was the reply. ‘“ My mistress 
did not like to leave him here alone, and he 
has been sent over to Mme. Koluchy’s, 
100, Welbeck Street. Perhaps you are not 
aware, sir, that his lordship sails to-morrow 
evening for Cairo ?” 

“Yes, I know all about that,” I replied ; 
“and now, if you wiil give me your mistress’s 
address, I shall be much obliged to you.” 

The man supplied it. I entered my 
hansom again. For a moment it occurred 
to me that I would send a telegram to 
intercept Mrs. Kenyon on her rapid journey 
north, but I finally made up my mind not to 
do so. The boy was already in the enemy’s 
hands, and I felt sure that I could now only 
rescue him by guile. I returned home, having 
already made up my mind how to act. I would 
accompany Cecil and Dr. Fietta to Cairo. 

At eleven o’clock on the following morning 
I had taken my berth in the A/ydaspes, and 
at nine that evening wason board. I caught 
a momentary glimpse of young Lord Kairn 
and his attendant, but in order to avoid 
explanations kept out of their way. It was 
not until the following morning, when the 
steamer was well down Channel, that I made 
my appearance on deck, where I at once saw 
the boy sitting at the stern ina chair. Beside 
him was a lean, middle-aged man wearing a 
pair of pince-nez. He looked every inch a 
foreigner, with his pointed beard, waxed 
moustache, and deep-set, beady eyes. As I 
sauntered across the deck to where they were 
sitting, Lord Kairn looked up and instantly 
recognised me. 

“ Mr. Head!” he exclaimed, jumping from 
his chair, “you here? I am very glad to see 
you.” 

“JT am on my way to Cairo, on business,” 
I said, shaking the boy warmly by the hand. 

“To Cairo? Why, that is where we are 
going ; but you never told mother you were 
coming, and she saw you the day before 
yesterday. It was such a pity that mother 
had to rush off to Scotland so suddenly ; 
but last night, just before we sailed, there 
came a telegram telling us that Ethel was 
better. As mother had to go away, I went 
to Mme. Koluchy’s for the night. I like 
going there. She has a lovely house, and 
she is so delightful herself. And this is Dr. 
Fietta, who has come with me.” As the boy 
added these words Dr. Fietta came forward 
and peered at me through his pémce-nez. I 
bowed, and he returned my salutation. 
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‘HE RETURNED MY SALUTATION. 


“This is an extraordinary coincidence, Dr. 


Fietta!” I exclaimed. “Cecil Kenyon 
happens to be the son of one of my greatest 
friends. I am glad to see him looking so 
well. I am fortunate in having the 
honour of meeting so distinguished a savant 
as yourself. I have heard much about 
Mme. Koluchy’s marvellous occult powers, 
but I suppose the secrets of her success are 
very jealously guarded. The profession, of 
course, pooh-pooh her, I know, but if one 
may credit all one hears, she possesses 
remedies undreamt-of in their philosophy.” 

“Tt is quite true, Mr. Head. As a 
medical man myself, I can vouch for her 
capacity, and unfettered by English pro- 
fessional scrupulousness, I appreciate it. 
Mme. Koluchy and I are proud of our 
young friend here, and hope that the voyage 
will complete his cure, and fit him for the 
high position he is destined to occupy.” 

The voyage flew by. Fietta was an in- 
telligent man, and his scientific attainments 
were considerable. But for my knowledge 
of the terrible past my fears might have 
slumbered, but as it was they were always 
present with me, and the moment all too 
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quickly arrived when 
suspicion was to be 
plunged into certainty. 

On the day before 
we were due at Malta, 
the wind sprang up 
and we got into a 
choppy sea. When I 
had finished breakfast 
I went to Cecil’s cabin 
to see how he was. He 
was just getting up, and 
looked paleand unwell. 

“There is a nasty 
sea on,” I said, “ but 
the captain says we 
shall be out of it in 
an hour or so.” 

“*T hope we shall,” he 
answered, “for it makes 
me feel squeamish, but 
I dare say I shall be 
all right when I get on 
deck. Dr. Fietta gave 
me something to stop 
the sickness, but it has 
not had much effect.” 

*T do not know 
anything that really 
stops sea-sickness,” I 
answered ; “ but what 
has he done?” 

“Oh, a curious thing, Mr. Head. He 
pricked my arm with a needle on a syringe, 
and squirted something in. He says it is a 
certain cure for sea-sickness. Look,” said the 
child, baring his arm, “that is where he did it.” 

I examined the mark closely. It had 
evidently been made with a hypodermic 
injection needle. 

“Did Dr. Fietta tell you what he put into 
your arm?” I asked. 

“Yes, he said it was morphia.” 

“Where does he keep his needle ?” 

“Tn his trunk there under his bunk. I shall 
be dressed directly, and will come on deck.” 

I left the cabin and went up the companion. 
The doctor was pacing to and fro on the 
hurricane-deck. I approached him. 

“Your charge has not been well,” I said, 
“T have just seen him. He tells me you 
have given him a hypodermic of morphia.” 

He turned round and gave me a quick 
glance of uneasy fear. 

“ Did Lord Kairn tell you so ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, Mr. Head, it is the very best cure 
for sea-sickness. I have found it most 
efficacious.” 
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“Do you think it wise to give a child 
morphia ?” I asked. 

“TI do not discuss my treatment with an 
unqualified man,” he replied, brusquely, turn- 
ing away as he spoke. I looked after him, 
and as he disappeared down the deck my 
fears became cettaiinties. I determined, come 
what would, to find out what he had given 
the boy. I knew only too well the infinite 
possibilities of that dangerous little instru- 
ment, a hypodermic syringe. 

As the day wore on the sea moderated, 
and at five o’clock it was quite calm again, a 
welcome change to the passengers, who, with 
the permission of the captain, had arranged 
to give a dance that evening on deck. The 
occasion was one when ordinary scruples 
must fade out of sight. Honour in such a 
mission as I had set myself must give place 
to the watchful zeal of the detective. I was 
determined to take advantage of the dance 
to explore Dr. Fietta’s cabin. The doctor 
was fond of dancing, and as soon as I saw 
that he and Lord Kairn were well engaged, 
I descended the companion, and went to 
their cabin. I switched on the electric light, 
and, dragging the trunk from beneath the 
bunk, hastily 
opened it. It was 
unlocked and only 
secured by straps. 
I ran my hand 
rapidly through the 
contents, which 
were chiefly clothes, 
but tucked in one 
corner I found a 
case, and, pulling 
it out, opened it. 
Inside lay the 
Celicate little hypo- 
dermic syringe 
which I had come 
in search of. 

I hurried up to 
the light and ex- 
amined it. Smeared 
round the inside of 
the glass, and ad- 
hering to the 
bottom of the little 
plunger, was a 
whitish, gelatinous- 
looking substance. 
This was no ordin 
ary hypodermic 
solution. It was half- 
liquefied gelatine 
such as I knew so 


well as the medium for the cultivation of micro- 
organisms. For a moment I felt half-stunned. 
What infernal culture might it not contain ? 

Time was flying, and at any moment I 
might be discovered. I hastily slipped the 
syringe into my pocket, and closing the 
trunk, replaced it, and, switching off the 
electric light, returned to the deck. My 
temples were throbbing, and it was_ with 
difficulty I could keep my self-control. I 
made up my mind quickly. Fietta would of 
course miss the syringe, but the chances 
were that he would not do so that night. 
As yet there was nothing apparently the 
matter with the boy, but might there not be 
flowing through his veins some poisonous 
germs of disease, which only required a 
period of incubation for their development ? 

At daybreak the boat would arrive at 
Malta. I would goon shore at once, call upon 
some medical man, and lay the case before 
him in confidence, in the hope of his having 
the things I should need in order to examine 
the contents of the syringe. If I found any 
organisms, I would take the law into my own 
hands, and carry the boy back to England by 
the next boat. 


“INSIDE LAY THE DELICATE LITTLE HYPODERMIC SYRINGE.” 
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No sleep visited me that night, and I lay 
tossing to and fro in my bunk longing for 
daylight. At 6 am. I heard the engine- 
bell ring, and the screw suddenly slow down 
to half-speed. I leapt up and went on deck. 
I could see the outline of the rock-bound 
fortress and the lighthouse of St. Elmo 
looming more vividly every moment. As 
soon as we were at anchor and the gangway 
down, I hailed one of the little green boats 
and told the men to row me to the shore. I 
drove at once to the Grand Hotel in the 
Strada Reale, and asked the Italian guide the 
address of a medical man. He gave me the 
address of an English doctor who lived close 
by, and I went there at once to see him. It 
was now seven o'clock, and I found him up. 
I made my apologies for the early hour of 
my visit, put the whole matter before him, 
and produced the syringe. For a moment 
he was inclined to treat my story with incre- 
dulity, but by degrees he became interested, 
and ended by inviting me to breakfast with 
him. After the meal we repaired to his 
consulting-room to make our investigations. 
He brought out his microscope, which I saw, 
to my delight, was of the latest design, and I 
set to work at once, while 
he watched me with evident 2, 
interest. At last the crucial =e 
moment came, and I bent 
over the instrument and 
adjusted the focus on my 
preparation. My suspicions 
were only too well confirmed 
by what I saw. The sub- 
stance which I had extracted 
from the syringe was a mass 
of micro-organisms, but of 
what nature I did not know 
I had never seen any quite 
like them before. I drew 
back. 

“T wish you would look at 
this,” I said. ‘t You-tell me 
you have devoted consider- 
able attention to bacterio- 
logy. Please tell me what 
you see.” 

Dr. Benson applied his eye to 
the instrument, regulating the focus 
for afew moments, in silence; then 
he raised his head, and looked at 
me with a curious expression. 

“Where did this culture 
from ?” he asked. 

“From London, I 
answered. 

“It is extraordinary,” 


come 


presume,” 


he 


said, 
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no doubt 
are the 


there is 


with emphasis, “but 
organisms 


whatever that these 
specific germs of the very disease I 
have studied here so assiduously; they 
are the micrococci of Mediterranean fever, 
the minute round or oval bacteria. They 
are absolutely characteristic.” 

I jumped to my feet. 

“Ts that so?” I cried. The diabolical 
nature of the plot was only too plain. These 
germs injected into a patient would produce 
a fever which only occurs in the Mediter- 
ranean. The fact that the boy had been in 
the Mediterranean even for a short time 
would be a complete blind as to the way 
in which they obtained access to the body, 
as everyone would think the disease occurred 
from natural causes. 

“* How long is the period of incubation ?” 
I asked. 

* About ten days,” replied Dr. Benson. 

I extended my hand. 

“You have done me an invaluable service,” 
I said. 

“T may possibly be able to do you a still 
further service,” was his reply. “I have 
made Mediterranean fever the study of my 


y 


— —— 


“DR. BENSON APPLIED HIS EYE TO THE INSTRUMENT.” 
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life, and have, I believe, discovered an anti- 
toxin for it. I have tried my discovery on 
the patients of the naval hospital with 
excellent results. The local disturbance is 
slight, and I have never found bad symptoms 
follow the treatment. If you will bring the 
boy to me I will administer the antidote 
without delay.” 

I considered for a moment, then I said: 
“My position is a terrible one, and I am 
inclined to accept your proposition. Under 
the circumstances it is the only chance.” 

“It is,” repeated Dr. Benson. “TI shall be 
at your service whenever you need me.” 

I bade him good-bye and quickly left the 
house. 

It was now ten o’clock. My first object 
was to find Dr. Fietta, to speak to him 
boldly, and take the boy away by main force 
if necessary. I rushed back to the Grand 
Hotel, where I learned that a boy and a man, 
answering to the description of Dr. Fietta 
and Cecil, had breakfasted there, but had 
gone out again immediately afterwards. The 
Hydaspes | knew was to coal, and would not 
leave Malta before one o’clock. My only 
chance, therefore, was to catch them as 
they came on board. Until then I could 
do nothing. At twelve o’clock I went down 


to the quay and took a boat to the Aydaspes. 


Seeing no sign of Fietta and the boy on deck, 
I made my way at once to Lord Kairn’s 
cabin. ‘The door was open and the place in 
confusion—every vestige of baggage had dis- 
appeared. Absolutely at a loss to divine the 
cause of this unexpected discovery, I pressed 
the electric’ bell. In a moment a steward 
appeared. 

“Has Lord Kairn left the ship ?” I asked, 
my heart beating fast. 

“T believe so, sir,” replied the man. “I 
had orders to pack the luggage and send it 
on shore. It went about an hour ago.” 

I waited to hear no more. Rushing to my 
cabin, I began flinging my things pell-mell 
into my portmanteau. I was full of appre- 
hension at this sudden move of Dr. Fietta’s. 
Calling a steward who was passing to help 
me, I got my things on deck, and in a few 
moments had them in a boat and was 
making rapidly for the shore. I drove 
back at once to the Grand Hotel in the 
Strada Reale. 

“Did the gentleman who came here to-day 
from the A/ydaspes, accompanied by a little 
boy, engage rooms for the night?” I asked 
of the proprietor in the bureau. at the top of 
the stairs. 

“No, ox,” “ they 


answered the man; 


breakfasted here, but did not return. 1 
think they said they were going to the 
gardens of San Antonio.” 

For a minute or two I paced the hall in 
uncontrollable excitement. I was completely 
at a loss what step to take next. Then 
suddenly an idea struck me. I hurried down 
the steps and made my way to Cook’s office. 

“A gentleman of that description took 
two tickets for Naples by the Spartivento, a 
Rupertino boat, two hours ago,” said the 
clerk, in answer to my inquiries. “She has 
started by now,” he continued, glancing up 
at the clock. 

“To Naples?” I cried. A sickening fear 
seized me. ‘The very name of the hated 
place struck me like a poisoned weapon. 

“Is it too late to catch her?” I asked. 

“ Yes, sir, she has gone.” 

“Then what is the quickest route by which 
I can reach Naples ?” 

“You can go bythe Gingra, a P. and O. 
boat, to-night to Brindisi, and then overland. 
That is the quickest way now.” 

I at once took my passage and left the 
office. There was not the least doubt what 
had occurred. Dr. Fietta had missed his 
syringe, and in consequence had immediately 
altered his plans. He was now taking the 
lad to the very fountain-head of the Brother- 
hood, where other means if necessary would 
be employed to put an end to his life. 

It was nine o'clock in the evening, three 
days later, when, from the window of the 
railway carriage, I caught my first glimpse of 
the glow on the summit of Vesuvius. During 
the journey, I had decided on my line of 
action. Leaving my luggage in the cloak- 
room, I entered a carriage and began to visit 
hotel after hotel. For a long time I had no 
success. It was past eleven o’clock that night 
when, weary and heart-sick, I drew up at the 
Hotel Londres. I went to the concierge with 
my usual question, expecting the invariable 
reply, but a glow of relief swept over me 
when the man said :— 

“ Dr. Fietta is out, sir, but the young lord 
is in. He is in bed—will you call to-morrow? 
What name shall I say ?” 

“ I shall stay here,” I answered ; “let me 
have a room at once, and have my bay taken 
to it. What is the number of Lord Kairn’s 
room ?” 

““Number forty-six. But he will be asleep, 
sir ; you cannot see him now.” 

I made no answer, but going quickly 
upstairs, I found the boy’s room. I knocked ; 
there was no reply, I turned the handle and 
entered. All was dark. Striking a match I 
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looked round. In a white bed at the further 
end lay the child. I went up and bent softly 
over him. He was lying with one hand 
beneath his cheek. He looked worn and 
tired, and now and then moaned as if in 
trouble. When I touched him lightly on the 
shoulder, he started up and opened his eyes. 
A dazed expression of surprise swept over his 


“HE WAS LYING WITH ONE HAND BENEATH HIS CHEEK.” 


face ; then with an eager cry he stretched 
out both his hands and clasped one of mine 

“TI am so glad to see you,” he said. “ Dr. 
Fietta told me you were angry—that I thad 
offended you. I very nearly cried when I 
missed you that morning at Malta, and Dr. 
Fietta said I should never see you any more. 
I don’t like him—I am afraid of him. Have 
you come to take me home?” As he spoke 
he glanced eagerly round in the direction of 
the door, clutching my hand still tighter as 
he did so. 

“Yes, I shall take you home, Cecil. I 
have come for the purpose,” I answered ; 
“ but are you quite well ?” 


“That’s just it; Iam not. I have awful 
dreams at night. Oh, I am so glad you have 
come back, and you are not angry. Did you 
say you were really going to take me home?” 

“To-morrow, if you like.” 

“Please do. I am—stoop down, I want 
to whisper to you—I am afraid of Dr. Fietta.” 

“ What is your reason ?” I asked. 

‘““There is no 
reason,” answered 
the child, “ but some- 
how I dread him. I 
have done so ever 
since you left us 
at Malta. Once I 
woke in the middle 
of the night and he 
was bending over me 
—he had such a 
queer look on_ his 
face, and he used that 
syringe again. He 
was putting some- 
thing into my arm— 
he told me it was 
morphia. I did not 
want him to do it, for 
I thought you would 
rather he didn’t. I 
wish mother had sent 
me away with you. 
I am afraid of him.” 

“ Now that I have 
come, everything will 
be right,” I said. 

“ And you will take 
me hometo-morrow?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ But I should like 
to see Vesuvius first. 
Now that we are here 
it seems a pity that 
I should not see it. 
Can you take me to 
Vesuvius to-morrow morning, and home in the 
evening, and will you explain to Dr. Fietta ?” 

“T will explain everything. Now go to 
sleep. I am in the house, and you have 
nothing whatever to fear.” 

“T am very glad you have come,” he said, 
wearily. He flung himself back on his pillow ; 
the exhausted look was very manifest on his 
small, childish face. I left the room, shutting 
the door, softly. 

To say that my blood boiled can express 
but little the emotions which ran through 
my frame—the child was in the hands of a 
monster. He was in the very clutch of the 
Brotherhood, whose intention was to destroy 
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his life. I thought for a moment. There 
was nothing now for it but to see Fietta, tell 
him that I had discovered his machinations, 
claim the boy, and take him away by force 
I knew that I was treading on dangerous 
ground. At any moment my own life might 
be the forfeit, for my supposed treachery to the 
cause whose vows I had so madly taken. Still, 
if I saved the boy nothing else really mattered. 

I went downstairs into the great central hall, 
interviewed the concierge, who told me that 
Fietta had returned, asked for the number of 
his private sitting-room, and, going there, 
opened the door without knocking. At a 
writing-table at the farther end sat the doctor. 
He turned as I entered, and, recognising me, 
started up with a sudden exclamation. I 
noticed that his face changed colour, and 
that his beady eyes flashed an ugly fire. 
Then, recovering himself, he advanced 
quietly towards me. 

“This is another of your unexpected sur- 
prises, Mr. Head,” he said, with politeness. 
“You have not, then, gone on to Cairo? 
You change your plans rapidly.” 

“Not more so than you do, Dr. Fietta,” I 
replied, watching him as I spoke. 

“T was obliged to change my mind,” he 
answered. ‘I heard in Malta that cholera 
had broken out in Cairo. I could not there- 
fore take my patient there. May I inquire 
why I have the honour of this visit? You 
will excuse my saying so, but this action of 
yours forces me to suspect that you are 
following me. Have you a reason?” 

He stood with his hands behind him, and 
a look of furtive vigilance crept into his small 
eyes. 

“This is my reason,” I replied. I boldly 
drew the hypodermic syringe from my pocket 
as I spoke. 

With an inconceivably rapid movement he 
hurried past me, locked the door, and placed 
the key in his pocket. . As he turned towards 
me again J saw the glint of a long, bright 
stiletto which he had drawn and was holding 
in his right hand, which he kept behind him. 

“TI see you are armed,” I said, - quietly, 
“but do not be too hasty. I have a few 
words to say to you.” As I spoke I looked 
him full in the face, then I dropped my voice. 

“Zam one of the Brotherhood of the Seven 
Kings /” 

When I uttered these magical words he 
tarted back and looked at me with dilated 
eyes. 

“Your proofs, instantly, or you are a dead 
man,” he cried, hoarsely. Beads of sweat 
yleamed upon his forehead. 


“Put that weapon on the table, give me 
your right hand, and you shall have the 
proofs you need,” I answered. 

He hesitated, then changed the stiletto to 
his left hand, and gave me his right. I 
grasped it in the peculiar manner which I 
had never forgotten, and bent my head close 
to his. The next moment I had uttered the 
pass-word of the Brotherhood. 

“La Regina,” I whispered. 

“E la regina,” he replied, flinging the 
stiletto on the carpet. 

“Ah!” he continued, with an expression 
of the strongest relief, while he wiped the 
moisture from his forehead. “This is too 
wonderful. And now tell me, my friend, 
what your mission is? I. knew you had 
stolen my syringe, but why did you do it? 
Why did you not reveal yourself to me 
before? You are, of course, under the 
Queen’s orders ?” 

“T am,” I answered, “and her orders to 
me now are to take Lord Kairn home to 
England overland to-morrow morning.” 

“Very well. Everything is finished—he 
will die in one month.” 

“From Mediterranean fever? But it is not 
necessarily fatal,” I continued. 

“That is true. It is not always fatal 


acquired in the ordinary way, but by our 


methods it is so.” 

“Then you have administered more of the 
micro-organisms since leaving Malta ?” 

“Yes ; I had another syringe in my case, 
and now nothing can save him. The fever 
will commence in six days from now.” 

He paused for a moment or two. 

“Ttis very odd,” he went on, “that I should 
have had no communication. I cannot under- 
stand it.” A sudden flash of suspicion shot 
across his dark face. My heart sank as I saw 
it. It passed, however, the next instant ; the 
man’s words were courteous and quiet. 

“TI of course accede to your proposition,” 
he said: “everything is quite safe. This 
that I have done can never by any possibility 
be discovered. Madame is invincible. Have 
you yet seen Lord Kairn ?” 

“Yes, and I have told him to be prepared 
to accompany me home to-morrow.” 

“Very well.” 

Dr. Fietta walked across the 
unlocked the door and threw it open. 

“Your plans will suit me admirably,” he 
continued. “I shall stay on here for a few 
days more, as I have some private business 
to transact. To-night I shall sleep in peace. 
Your shadow has been haunting me for the 
last three days.” 


room, 
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““ “YOUR PROOFS, INSTANTLY, OR YOU ARE A DEAD MAN,’ 


I went from Fietta’s room to the boy’s. He 
was wide awake and started up when he saw 
me. 

“T have arranged everything, Cecil,” I said, 
“and you are my charge now. I mean to 
take you to my room to sleep.” 

“Oh,” he answered, “I am glad. Perhaps 
I shall sleep better in your room. I am not 
afraid of you—I love you.” His eyes, bright 
with affection, looked into mine. I lifted 
him into my arms, wrapped his dressing-gown 
over his shoulders, and conveyed him through 
the folding-doors, down the corridor, into 
the room I had secured for myself. There 
were two beds in the room, and I placed him 
in one. 

“T am so happy,” he said, “I love you so 
much. Will you take me to Vesuvius in the 
morning, and then home in the evening ?” 

““T will see about that. Now go to sleep,” 
I answered. 

He closed his eyes with a sigh of pleasure. 
In ten minutes he was sound asleep. I was 
standing by him when there came a knock at 
the door. I went to open it. A_ waiter 
stood without. He held a salver in his 
hand. It contained a letter, also a sheet of 
paper and an envelope stamped with the 
name of the hotel. 

“From the doctor, to be delivered to the 


signor immediately,” was the 
laconic remark. 

Still standing in the door- 
way, I took the Jetter from 
the tray, opened it, and read 
the following words :— 

“You have removed the 
boy, and that action arouses 
my mistrust. I doubt your 
having received any com- 
munication from madame. If 
you wish me to believe that 
you are a dond-fide member 
of the Brotherhood, return 
the boy to his own sleeping- 
room immediately.” 

I took a pencil out of my 
pocket and hastily wrote a 
few words on the sheet of 
paper, which had been sent 
for the purpose : 

“T retain the boy. 
draw 


You 
are welcome to your 
own conclusions.” 

Folding up the paper I 
slipped it into the envelope, 
and wetting the gum with my 
tongue, fastened it together, 
and handed it to the waiter, 
who withdrew. I re-entered my room and 
locked the door. To keep the boy was im- 
perative, but there was little doubt that Fietta 
would now telegraph to Mme. Koluchy (the 
telegraphic office being open day and night) 
and find out the trick I was playing upon him. 
I considered whether I might not remove the 
boy there and then to another hotel, but 
decided that such a step would be useless. 
Once the emissaries of the Brotherhood were 
put upon my track, the case for the child 
and myself would be all but hopeless. 

There was likely to be little sleep for me 
that night. I paced up and down. my lofty 
room. My thoughts were keen and _ busy. 
After a time, however, a strange confusion 
seized me. One moment I thought of the 
child, the next of Mme. Koluchy, and then 
again I found myself pondering some abstruse 
and comparatively unimportant point in 
science, which I was perfecting at home. I 
shook myself free of these thoughts, to walk 
about again, to pause by the bedside of the 
child, to listen to his quiet breathing. 

Perfect peace reigned over his little face. 
He had resigned himself to me, his terrors 
were things of the past, and he was absolutely 
happy. Then once again that queer confusion 
of brain returned. I wondered what I was 
doing, and why I was anxious about the boy. 


HE CRIED.” 
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Finally I sank upon the bed at the farther 
end of the room, for my limbs were tired 
and weighted with a heavy oppression. I 
would rest for a moment, but nothing would 
induce me to close my eyes. So I thought, 
and flung myself back on my pillow. But 
the next instant all present things were 
forgotten in dreamless and heavy slumber. 

I awoke long hours afterwards, to find the 
sunshine flooding the room —the window 
which led on to the balcony wide open, and 
Cecil's bed empty. I sprang up with a cry ; 
memory returned with a flash. What had 
happened? Had Fietta managed to get in 
by means of the window? I had noticed 
the balcony outside the window, on the 
previous night. The balcory of the next 
room was but a few feet distant from mine. 
It would be easy for anyone to enter there, 
spring from one balcony to the other, and so 
obtain access to my room. Doubtless this 
had been done. Why had I slept? I had 
firmly resolved to stay awake all night. In 
an instant I had found the solution. Fietta’s 
letter had been a trap. The envelope which 
he sent me contained poison on the gum. I 
had licked it, and so received the fatal 
soporific. My heart beat wildly. I knew I 
had not an instant to lose. With hasty 
strides I went into Fietta’s sitting-room : 
there was no one there; into his bedroom, 
the door of which was open: it was also 
empty. I rushed into the hall. 

“The gentleman and the little boy went 
out about half an hour ago,” said the con- 
cierge, in answer to my inquiries. “ They 
have gone to Vesuvius—a fine day for the 
trip.” The man smiled as he spoke. 

My heart almost stopped. 

“ How did thev go?” I asked. 

“ A carriage, two horses-—best way to go.” 

In a second I was out in the Piazza del 
Municipio. Hastily selecting a pair-horse 
carriage out of the group of importunate 
drivers, I jumped in. 

“ Vesuvius,” I shouted, “as hard as you 
can go. 

The man began to bargain. I thrust a 
roll of paper- money into his hand. On 
receiving it he waited no longer, and we 
were soon dashing at a furious speed along 
the crowded, ill-paved streets, scattering the 
pedestrians as we went. Down the Via 
Roma, and out on to the Santa Lucia Quay, 
away and away through endless labyrinths of 
noisome, narrow streets, till at length we got 
out into the more open country, at the base 
f the burning mountain. Should I be in 


0 
time to prevent the catastrophe which I 
Vol. xy.—13 


' the crater’s mouth 


dreaded? For I had been up that mountain 
before, and knew well the horrible danger at 
a slip, a push, and one 
would never be seen again. 

The ascent began, and the exhausted horses 
were beginning to fail. I leapt out, and giving 
the driver a sum which I did not wait to 
count, ran up the winding road of cinders 
and pumice, that curves round beneath the 
observatory. My breath had failed me, and 
my heart was beating so hard that I could 
scarcely speak, when I reached the station 
where one takes ponies to go over the new, 
rough lava. In answer to my inquiries, 
Cook’s agent tuld me that Fietta and Cecil 
had gone on not a quarter of an hour ago. 

I shouted my orders, and flinging money 
right and left, I soon obtained a fleet pony, 
and was galloping recklessly over the broken 
lava. Throwing the reins over the pony’s 
head I presently jumped off, and ran up the 
little, narrow path to the funicular wire-laid 
railway, that takes passengers up the steep 
cone to the crater. 

** Just gone on, sir,” said a Cook’s official, 
in answer to my question. 

“But I must follow at once,” I said, 
excitedly, hurrying towards the little shed. 

The man stopped me. 

“We don’t take single passengers,’ 
answered. 

“I will, and must, go alone,” I said. “ I'll 
buy the car, and the railway, and you, and 
the mountain, if necessary, but go I will. 
How much do you want to take me alone?” 

“One hundred francs,” he answered, 
impertinently, little thinking that I would 
agree to the bargain. 

“Done!” I replied. 

In astonishment he counted out the notes 
which I handed to him, and hurried at once 
into the shed. Here he rang an electric bell 
to have the car at the top started back, and 
getting into the empty car, I began to ascend 
up, and up, and up. Soon I passed the empty 
car returning. How slowly we moved! My 
mouth was parched and dry, and I was in a 
fever of excitement. The smoke from the 
crater was close above me in great wreaths. 
At last we reached the top. I leapt out, and 
without waiting for a guide, made my way 
past, and rushed up the active cone, slipping 
in the. shifting, loose, gritty soil. When I 
reached the top a gale was blowing, and the 
scenery below, with the Bay and Naples and 
Sorrento, lay before me, the most magnificent 
panorama in the world. I had no time to 
glance at it, but hurried forward, past crags 
of hot rock, from which steam and sulphur 


? 


he 
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were escaping. The wind was taking the 
huge volumes of smoke over to the farther 
side of the crater, and I could just catch 
sight of two figures as the smoke cleared for 
a moment. The figures were those of Fietta 
and the boy. ‘They were evidently making a 
détour of the crater, and had just entered the 
smoke. I heard a guide behind shout some 
thing to me in Italian, but I took no notice, 
and plunged at into the blinding, 
suffocating smoke that came belching forth 
from the crater. 

I was now close behind Fietta and the 
boy. They held their handkerchiefs up 


once 


“THE DOCTOR FELL HEADLONG Downy.” 


to their faces to keep off the choking, 
sulphurous fumes, and had evidently not 
seen me. Their guide was ahead of them. 
Fietta was walking slowly; he was farthest 
away from the crater’s mouth. ‘The boy’s 
hand was within his; the boy. was nearest 
to the yawning gulf. A hot and choking 
blast of smoke blinded me for a moment, 
and hid the pair from view; the next instant 
it passed. I saw Fietta suddenly turn, seize 
the boy, and push him towards the edge. 
Through the rumbling thunder that came 
from below I heard a sharp cry of terror, 
and bounding forward I just caught the lad 
as he reeled, and 
hurled him away 
into safety. 

With a_ hoarse 
yell of baffled 
rage, Fietta dashed 
through the smoke 
and flung himself 
upon me. I moved 
nimbly aside, and 
the doctor, carried 
on by the impetus 
of his rush, missed 
his footing in the 
crumbling ashes 
and fell headlong 
down through the 
reeking smoke and 
steam into the 
fathomiess, seeth- 
ing caldron below. 

What followed 
may be told in a 
few words. That 
evening I sailed for 
Malta with the boy. 
Dr. Benson ad- 
ministered the anti- 
toxin in time, and 
the child’s life was 
saved. Within a 
fortnight I brought 
him back to his 
mother. 

It was reported 
that Dr. Fietta had 
gone mad at the 
edge of the crater, 
and in an_ excess 
of maniacal fury, 
had first tried to 
destroy the boy, 
and then flung 
himself in. I kept 
my secret, 
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Marvels 


By S. L. 


me) HESE pages are an eloquent 

3 testimony to the extraordinary 

Py skill and ingenuity of artisans 

and others in the Midland 

districts. Two or three years 

ago a particularly enterprising 

firm of match-manufacturers, Messrs. S. I. 

Moreland and Sons, of Gloucester and 

Birmingham, hit upon the excellent idea of 

getting up public competitions on entirely 

original lines. Of course, the firm’s primary 

motive was the sale and general advertise- 

ment of their wares ; but they also considered 

how they should best tap the wonderful fund 

of originality which they knew the average 

British workman does possess, no matter what 
his traducers say. 

It was at length resolved that the compe- 
tition should take the form of model-making — 
“the greatest novelty of any sort that can be 
made with not less than 1,000 of our match- 
boxes.” The conditions were widely advertised 
in Birmingham and its environs. Competent 
judges—architects, chiefly—-were appointed. 
The first prize was £50, the second £25, 
third £10, and then came three other 
prizes of £5 each. In sub- 
sequent competitions, how- 
ever, the amounts were 
slightly varied, but in all 
cases the prize - money 
aggregated £100. Models 
were to be sent carriage 
paid to Messrs. Moreland 
and Sons’ Birmingham 
depét, 155, Great Charles % 
Street, and those winning 
a prize became the absolute 
property of the firm. Later 
on Messrs. Moreland hired 
a shop in Birmingham for 
the express purpose of 
exhibiting to the public the 
prize-winning models. 

In this article, then, 
will be found a repre- 
sentative collection of 
photographs of these 
‘marvels in match-boxes.” 
In some cases the model 
occupied the spare time of 
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Match-boxes. 
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its creator for six months or more; and the 
effect of the whole was heightened by clock- 
work arrangements and similar contrivances. 

It is to Messrs. Morelands’ Birmingham 
manager, Mr. George Blakely, that we are 
indebted for most of the photographs. 

The wonderful piano seen in the first 
photograph is actually full size, being 5ft. in 
height, and constructed entirely of match- 
boxes, which, according to the rules of thecom- 
petition, must have contained Messrs. More- 
lands’ wares. The instrument was awarded 
first prize in the third competition, so 
that it may be said to have fetched the 
price of a real cottage piano. The judges 
were Messrs. Gately and Parsons, well-known 
architects in Birmingham. The maker of 
the piano was Mr. G. W. Roberts, of 2 
Wenman Street, Birmingham. Mr. Roberts 
served as tuner for many years with the well- 
known house of Broadwood, so that a piano 
suggested itself naturally to him. He tells 
me that he used upwards of 3,200 ordinary 
match-boxes, and 576 boxes that had con- 
tained small wax-vestas. The only other 
thing he used was 5lb. of glue. 
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THE LAXEY WHEEL, ISLE OF MAN. 


Originality seems to run in the Roberts 
family, for we next show a marvellous model 
of the great Laxey Wheel, in the Isle of 
Man, made by Miss L. W. Roberts, sister to 
the designer of 


the piano. “The Laxey 
Wheel,” writes Mr. Roberts, “was 6ft. in 
length and 4ft. high. It took a little less 
than six months to make, and used up about 
3,000 match-boxes.” 

In some cases more than one competitor 
took the same original for his model. For 
instance, the Laxey Wheel was also adopted 
by Mr. James Shaw, of 56, Dickinson Street, 
Nottingham. Mr. Shaw’s model, which won 
the first prize, was no less than 6ft. 7 %in. in 
height, 2ft. in depth, and 8ft. in length. It 
contained 4,5co boxes, and took five months 
to complete. ‘The wheel itself was 5ft. 6in. 
in diameter, and went by clockwork. Another 
competitor, Mr. Lewis Sheldon, of 49, 


Foundry Road, 
Winson Green, 
Birmingham, con- 
structed a double- 
masted turret ship- 
of-war, 8ft. 3in. 
long. The com- 
pleteness of this 
model was aston- 
ishing ; the ship 
carried fifteen guns 
(all made out of 
match-boxes), and 
there were six life- 
boats 

The next two 
models shown are 
the work of Mr. F. 
Marshall, of 13, 
Manor Avenue, 
Sneinton, Notting- 
ham. The first of 
Mr. Marshall's 
models _ depicted 
gained the third 
prize in the second competition. It is a very 
faithful reproduction of the Forth Bridge, and 
is, of course, made entirely out of match-boxes. 
The height of the model is 1ft. 1oin., the width 
12in., and the length no less than roft. 6in. 
The model contained about 3,090 boxes. I 
may here repeat the statement, that accord- 
ing to the rules governing the competitions 
models were to contain a¢ east 1,000 boxes. 
“Other than match-boxes,” writes Mr. 
Marshall, “‘no material whatever is used in 
the construction of the bridge—not even in 
the stays. When completed it stood the test 
of 42lb. weight in the centre of either arch. 
I never saw the original bridge, but got an 
idea of it from a lithograph in a railway guide. 
The model contains 241 stays and twelve 
principal pillars. Seven rows of match-boxes 
form the roadway over the bridge, and on 
this roadway are laid the sleepers and rails.” 


THE FORTH BRIDGE, 
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THE “ EIFFEL BICYCLE. 


Marshall’s second model is what is 
known as an Eiffel bicycle. When complete, 
this model was in full working order. It 
contains 1,100 match-boxes, and stands a 
little more than 6ft. in height. The diamond 
stays are two boxes 
thick. The driving 
chain is oft. long, and 
was made from the 
sides of the match- 
box-drawers glued on 
to tape. The wheels 
are 24in. in diameter. 
Another model of 
Mr. Marshall’s was 
a reproduction of the 
lighthouse near New 
Brighton. This 
model was fitted with 
a revolving lantern, 
and the whole con- 
tained 2,900 match- 
boxes. 

The next model 
reproduced is a 
highly elaborate affair, 
made by Mr. Grubb, 
of Grendon Terrace, 
Atherstone. This is 
supposed to represent 
Nelson’s famous ship 
Victory passing a large 
lighthouse. As will 


Mr. 
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be seen, the ship, the 
lighthouse, and_ the 
entire background, with 
its wings, are all com- 
posed of match-boxes. 
Working three hours a 
night, Mr. Grubb 
finished his model in 
five months. The ship 
is 3ft. 6in. long; and 
the lighthouse, 5ft. 2in. 
high, and nearly aft. 
square. To build a 
circular lighthouse, with 
the awkward material 
at his disposal, was a 
little beyond Mr. Grubb. 
The designer, it should 
be said, is very well ac- 
quainted with nautical 
matters, having served 
as steward for some 
years on board a little 
vessel of 400 tons. 
Thus it will be seen 
that each competitor 
prudently followed his own bent. 

The next match-box model shown is an 
even more elaborate and ambitious original 
design, worked out by Mr. Joseph Bray, of 
Coleshill Street, Atherstone. Mr. Bray 
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TOWER WITH ELEVATED CIRCULAR RAILWAY. 


“T am sending you a 
photograph of my model of a tower with 
elevated circular railway, made with 1,120 
empty match-boxes. This was entered in 
Messrs. Morelands’ competition held last 
January, and gained the fourth prize of 
£10. The model was 36in. long, 3gin. 
high, and 24in. wide. The boxes were 
put together with glue, and the model was 
very firm and substantial. I worked upon it 
at night after I had finished my day’s work. 
You will see that even the foundation of the 
platform is made of match-boxes. The 
bottom of the tower is supposed to contain 
shops ; and it has four entrances and sixteen 
windows. The railway track around the 
tower was laid with rails and sleepers, and a 
clockwork train was run upon it at intervals. 
The platform for the station is on the right- 
hand side of the model, where I also built a 
booking-office and signal-box with levers. On 
the left-hand side are a promenade, a band- 
stand, and a refreshment-room. Railway- 
station, promenade, etc., were all worked 
round with brass wire, so as to represent rail- 
ings, and the whole model had small lamps 
for electric lights.” 

The next match-box model to be 
shown is one representing the stately old 
red-brick gateway of St. James’s Palace, as 
viewed from St. James’s Street. You will 
see from the label that it gained the fourth 
prize of £10, It is the work of Mr. J. H, 


writes as follows: 


Round, of Holly 
Hall, Dudley. 

Mr. Round writes 
to say that his 
model contains 
2,380 common 
match-boxes and 
620 wax-vesta 
boxes. He took 
particular note of 
the time occupied 
in its construction 
—106 hours. From 
the ground to the 
top of the flag on 
the tower measured 
no less than 6ft. 4in. 
The clock was a 
very real one, work- 
ing twenty-four 
hours with one 
winding. The dial 
was 8in. in diameter. 
The very dial 
figures and hands 
were made of parts 

match-box. “There was a 


of the inevitable 


motto surrounded by flowers, “ Long live the 


THE OLP TOWER OF ST JAMES'S PALACE. 
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“HOME FOR OLD SOLDIERS AND SAILORS.” 


Queen.” It only remains to be said that both 
the letters and flowers were made from bits 
of match-box or the paper covering thereon. 

Yet another of these wonderful little 
models. This design is an ideal one, and is 
supposed to represent a desirable “ Home 
for Old Soldiers and Sailors.” Upwards of 
3,000 match-boxes were used in the con- 
struction of this model, and it was made in 
its designer’s spare time after he had worked 
ten hours a day at his own occupation. This 
model is the work of Mr. Evan H. Jordan, 
of Oakamoor Mills, near Cheadle, Staffs. 
Mr. Jordan says, “It took me about a 
thousand hours.; the only things I used were 
an old razor and a pot of glue.” 

Another fancy design was sent in by Mr. 
J. Leavesley, of Nottingham, and it gained 
the second prize of £20. This was supposed 
to represent, on a small but perfectly accurate 
scale, Messrs. Morelands’ new premises. 
The model contained 6,oc00 empty match- 
boxes, the sand-papered edges of the boxes 
themselves forming the stone dressings of 
the building. Other striking instances of 
ingenuity were that the front of ‘the boxes 
went to make the red brick fagade; whilst 
the tiling on the roof was composed of the 
blue and amber of the insides of the boxes 
This model was nearly 6ft. square. 

A particularly good and accurate repre- 
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sentation of the 
Great Wheel at 
Earl’s Court is 
next reproduced. 
This model gained 
a first prize of £50. 

Mf. S. Jennings, 
of 32, Richmond 
Street, Walsall, was 
the designer. The 
wheel contains 
2,110match-boxes, 
every one of which 
had to be cut, 
carved, and dove- 
tailed into shape. 
The wheel has 
twenty-four cars, 
and each car has 
eight windows 
made out of mica. 
By a clockwork 
arrangement the 
wheel will work for 
fifteen minutes 


after being wound 
up. The model is 
4ft. high ; and Mr. 
Jennings tells me that no fewer than 500 of 
his neighbours came to see it at his house. 


THE GREAT WHEEL, EARL'S COURT--FIRST PRIZE, £50. 





Insect Strength. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES SCOTT. 


ZS) HAT insects generally are pos- 
sessed of tremendous strength 
is a fact which has often been 
expressed in odd newspaper 
paragraphs ; but I do not re- 
member ever seeing the subject 

treated pictorially: hence the present illus- 
trated article is offered to the reader. 

I intended to utilize three familiar kinds of 
insects for the purpose of experiment in this 
connection, viz. : a house-fly, an earwig, and 
a house-spider ; but although I succeeded in 
harnessing one of the latter species, I hesi- 
tated about applying him to any hard work, 
for the truth is that his waist (which would 
have been subject to the strain) is so slender 
that it would probably have broken and 
divided him into two pieces, and this sort 
of cruelty I wished to avoid. So I contented 
myself with the house-fly and the earwig, 
whose efforts will, I think, astonish the 
reader. 

As a draught animal I did not find the 
house-fly at all noteworthy—he preferred to 
use his wings instead of his legs. That these 
latter appendages are, however, endowed 
with enormous power may be 
understood by a reference to the 
drawings. 

I caught a fly who, for a cer- 
tainty, miust have stolen my 
sugar and other delicacies at 
some time or other, and, as 
some recompense for my loss in 
that direction, I persuaded him 
to “try his strength.” He was 
not allowed to do so to his utmost 
capacity, but to perform what 
were comparatively easy tests. 

My table was strewn with 
various squares of rather stout 
blue paper, such as_ incloses 
drawing-cards in stationers’ shops. 

Each square differed in dimen- 
sions from the remainder, and 
the scavenger, held by his wings, 
was permitted to grasp with his 
claws and pads any piece that 
he chose. It was a very amusing 
sight, for when he raised a square 


he turned it about in all directions. Of 
course, he was endeavouring to walk over it, 
but only succeeded in making the paper 
travel beneath him, which perhaps pleased 
him just as well as though his desire had 
been fulfilled. 

The square of paper which tested his 
strength the most fairly, being neither too 
easy to manipulate nor too difficult to support 
without straining his legs, was about twenty- 
five times larger in area than the length of his 
own body. Fig. 1 will convey some idea of its 
comparative size. I calculate that for a man 
5ft. in height to equal this feat it would be 
necessary for him to lift an exceedingly stout 
and stiff carpet capable of completely cover- 
ing a room 25ft. (over 8yds.) square. As a 
matter of fact, the fly lifted the paper by the 
aid of his feet alone, and did not grasp it by 
encircling it with his legs. As I before said, 
he also caused the substance to undergo 
various evolutions ; and whether the feat be 
regarded as a test of leg strength or a test of 
the glueing power of the pads which enable 
him to promenade our ceilings, it still remains 
a wonderful performance. 
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Perhaps Fig. 2 will convey a better notion 
of the fly’s strength. It must be remem- 
bered that it was an entirely optional matter 
for the fly to release his hold of the 


material when he became tired or obstinate, 
or in the event of the strain on his wing con- 
nections becoming at all painful. 


FIG. 2. 


He easily lifted an ordinary unused safety 
match, seven times longer than himself. The 
fly in the illustration is rather large in pro- 
portion to the piece of wood he is supporting ; 
so it will be seen that I have not exaggerated 
my subject. Comparatively speaking, the match 
would represent to the average man a balk 
of timber about 35ft. long, and of a thick- 
ness almost identical with that of his own 
body. He would consider it an abnormal 
feat of strength, I believe, were he powerful 
enough to carry a beam conforming to these 
dimensions under one arm, using the fellow- 
limb to facilitate the task. Naturally, 
there cannot be any strictly accurate com- 
parison, on account of the difference in 
structure between flies and men; but my 
playful remarks have been substantiated, as 
well as possible, by very careful observation. 
I wish to impress upon the reader the fact 
that the insect could lift two or more matches 
when they were tied together; but as I 
desired to show ordinary capabilities, and not 
Sandowian performances, I depict but one 
match as being manipulated. The man in 
Fig. 3 is carrying:a length. of -timber: five 
times that of his own length, to conform to 
ig. 2. But it must be remembered that the 
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match was actually seven times longer. than 
the fly. 

For the exhibition of -the third stage of 
strength I selected a fresh fly, and after 
much struggling with the energetic legs I 
managed to tie a piece of cotton to one of 
them (Fig. 4). It is necessary to point out, 
in order to defend myself against possible 
charges of cruelty, that a fly’s limbs are 
covered with tremendously long bristles, to 
be compared to pitchfork prongs issuing from 
a human arm or leg. These prevent a 
loosely-tied loop from slipping off the leg. A 
man fastens his collar 
round his neck much 
tighter than I attached 
the “rope ” to the fly. 

Well, the creature 
and the cotton, the 
latter a foot in length, 
were deposited upon 
the table. It then put 
its wings into vigorous 
action, but quite failed 
to raise itself. So I 
cut a portion of the 
cotton away. — Still 
there was no appre- 
ciable upward motion, 
and I therefore con- 
tinued to shorten the 
material. Presently he 
showed signs of satis- 
faction, but it was not 
until the “rope” had 
been. curtailed to a 
length of about twelve 
times that of the fly’s 
body that it gracefully 
soared aloft. The 
weight was just suffi- 
cient to keep the zerial 
dwarf in sight —an 
impossible matter 
under circumstances 
where the fly has 
entire freedom of movement. 

Now, in comparison, the cotton would be to 
a sailor (supposing him to be 5ft. in height) a 
length of cable much thicker than his thigh, 
and 6oft. long. I hazard the opinion that 

- + » he would encounter ex- 
treme difficulty in striving 
merely to lift so immense 
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a coil, without being called 
upon to fly through the 
air with it. 

I will tell 
how I arrived at 


the reader 
the 
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proper proportion of the coil- shown~in 
Fig. 5, in order that he may follow my 
remarks. The sailor is 5ft. in height. I drew 
circles within circles according to the follow- 
ing dimensions, dividing the sailor into five 
pieces : 
One circle was two-fifths of the sailor, making 6ft. circumference 
oe - three-fifths a - oe a 
a os four-fifths we oe |= Wat. 


five-fifths (1) . - 
six-fisths (14) a = wa 


Total boft. 

The circles were connected to form a con- 
tinuous coil. If the weight of the cotton 
carried be com 
pared with such a 
coil’s weight, the 
sailor would have 
the hardest task as 
a mere lifter; but 
we must remember 
that the fly was 
careering through 
space with Afs 
burden. 

I have thought it 
more convenient, 
for the purpose of 
rendering the pre 
vious comparisons 
effective, to give 
them in area; but the 
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weight of the sub- 


stances concerned is equally surprising. I 
made a small pair of scales, using as weights 


little pieces of cardboard, each cut to balance 
a fly or an earwig as required. 

‘The piece of paper shown in Fig. 1 was 
about ten times heavier than the fly which 
supported it ; the match weighed four times 
as much as the fly ; and the cotton, half a fly. 

For tremendous muscular power, however, 
the beetle tribe are far in advance of other 
insects. As I wished my illustrations to be 
reproduced as nearly life-size as possible, so 
that a true conception of the experiments 
would be formed, | selected a few earwigs 
blackbeetles were too large. It may form 
amusing reading to be told some facts 
in connection with one of my beasts of 
burden. I held him down by means of 
a strip of paper covering his back, the 
ends being pinned to the table. Then I 
encircled his- horny body with a piece 
of cotton; but before I could manage to 
satisfy my desire he had wriggled him- 
self free. Several times I employed this 
method ; and several times I failed to 
harness him properly. I could not . very 
well hold him in my fingers and secure him 
to the reins simultaneously ; nor could I find 
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anyone possessing sufficient courage to act as 
a substitute—although it. is really abhorrence 
and not want of nerve which deters people 
from handling insects. After many vain 
endeavours I threw the cotton on to the table 
in despair, and allowed the earwig to do as he 
liked. It chanced that the cotton fell in the 
form of a loop, and I was considerably 
diverted by the subsequent antics of the 
curious insect. When within haif an inch of 
the cotton it suddenly stopped, erected its 
nippers menacingly, and turned tail, running 
hurriedly in the opposite direction, only 
to repeat its stoppage, and retreat when 
within half an inch distance of another 
portion of the cotton. After indulging 
for several minutes in this eccentric occupa- 
tion, it began gyrating around itself some- 
where near the middle of the loop, 
continually raising the back half of its body, 
and apparently trying to nip its own neck. 
It appeared to be quite frantic, and I have 
no doubt that it regarded the cotton as a 
gigantic snake trying to devour it. After 
feeding it I again strove to harness it, and 
this time succeeded in doing so. It slowly 
accustomed itself to the cotton—became 
‘broken-in” as it were; and then I pro- 
ceeded with the experiments. 

I had previously made a cart rin. long and 
34in. wide, formed with a piece of card 
board, having its sides bent down, between 
which two pieces of lead-pencil (after the 
lead had been removed therefrom) were 
pivoted by means of a couple of needles. 
To this conveyance I attached the farther 
end of the cotton connected to the earwig, 
and then patiently awaited the service of 
the insect. After having fully investigated 
the peculiar “snake” which encircled it, 
it showed signs of vigour, and made 
off at what I suppose must be called 
a trot, dragging the cart quite easily 
behind it. Then a match was loaded upon 
the waggon, making apparently but little 
difference to the earwig. Matches were 
successively added until the load comprised 
an accumulation of eight (Fig. 6). At this 
point the insect showed signs of a faint 
struggle, such as a horse does when slipping 
about the roadway with a somewhat heavy 
burden. 

Although he managed to propel a heavier 
load than -this, it would be equivalent to 
overwork if he dragged more than eight. 

I placed the eight matches upon the 
scales, and found that their combined 
weight was twenty-four times ‘that of the 
insect. Each piece of timber was four 
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times longer than the carrier, making in 
all a load of wood thirty-two times longer 
than the earwig. A horse is thicker in 
depth than breadth; whereas an _ earwig’s 
breadth exceeds that of its depth. In length 
(proportionately) there exists little noticeable 
difference ; so that, for the purpose of de- 
scription, it may be assumed that, except for 
the difference in the number of legs, a horse 
corresponds in proportions to an earwig. I 
have pictorially represented in Fig. 7 a front 
view of a horse laden with pieces of timber, 
each of the comparative length of a match. 
There would be eight of these huge beams ; 
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by a repast. As 
for the  earwig’s 
extraordinary bur- 
den, a glance at 
Fig. 9 will explain 
what that means. 

I inclined a 
medium-sized 
slate by inserting 

a pencil between one of its ends and the 
table, and then let the earwig loose upon it, 
fettered to the waggon, which he literally 
“played” with. Then I loaded it withan 1894 
penny. “Ah!” I thought, “that will stop you.” 
But, no: being on the down-hill path it 
managed, with much difficulty I must 
acknowledge, to drag even that propor- 
tionately tremendous burden. In_ saying 








and I think it may be fairly doubted whether 
an ordinary horse (or even a pair of horses) 
would be endowed with sufficient strength to 
enable it to shift the load, without expecting 
the animal to drag it with tolerable ease. 

If the timber were cut up into quarter 
lengths, to match the width of the cart, an 
exceedingly long vehicle would be required 
for its support, and its comparative appear- 
ance would resemble that portrayed in Fig. 8. 
Eight matches were an ordinary load to the 
untrained earwig, who naturally disfavoured 
the proceedings, and was not aware, as a 
horse is, that its toiling was to be followed 


that the waggon remained still and did 
not roll downwards when the earwig stopped, 
it is implied that the insect was not very 
advantageously assisted in his work, for 
the “hill” was not steep enough for the 
cart to travel along by its own weight. 
The exact inclination is shown in Fig. 10, 
wherein a horse is depicted carrying a load of 

timber of equal comparative 
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weight. I am enabled to 
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furnish this drawing by 
having ascertained the 
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number of matches neces- 
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sary to properly balance an 
1894 penny, which I found 
to be eighty-three. As a 
match is four times /ouger 
than an earwig, we must 
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divide our timber into lengths equal to that of 
a horse, which I am supposing to be propor- 
tionate in bulk and length, as a member of the 
larger animal world, to what the earwig is as 
a creature of the insect world. An easy 


calculation provides us with the astounding 
fact that quite 330 (I use round numbers) 
solid pieces of timber, each 
as long and thick as him- 
self, will be needed if he 
were required to carry a 
proportionate load to that 


carried by the earwig on a sloping roadway 
resembling, say, Fleet Street. 

Another view of the matter is equally sur 
prising, and will serve to give some idea of 
this exceedingly powerful performance if we 
remember that one or two horses con- 
stitute a load for another horse, as may 
often be observed in the streets when 
a knacker’s cart passes by. The penny 
is equal to no fewer than 250 
earwigs : therefore, a horse, to 
exhibit the same power of trac 
tion on the same _ gradient, 
would need to 
carry, not two, but 
250 other horses 
in this way. 

Hitherto I have 
supposed both the 
carts used by the 
horse and the ear 
wig to be propor 
tionate in weight, 
but, as a matter 
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of fact, the earwig should be acccrded a 
more praiseworthy triumph in this direction. 
‘The cart of cardboard, having solid wheels 
of blacklead pencil, weighed forty-six times 
more than himself—a wonderful load in itself. 
The last feat which I invited my precious 
insect to favour me with is shown in Fig. 11. 
I held him aloft and allowed him to select 
his own strip of thick blue paper with which 
to perform. ‘There was no compulsion in the 
matter — he could either take the paper or 
leave it. Whether he was proud of his 
strength, I do not 
know ; but he vigor- 
ously tugged at a 
strip twenty times 
longer than himself, 
and quite as broad. 
Special attention is 
directed to the fact 
that he employed but two feet in the process. 
Unlike his companion, the house-fly, he 
refused to gyrate his load, but grimly held it 
poised in a tenacious grip. 

I weighed the paper and found it equal 
to twelve times his own weight. I 
have pictorially represented a_ similar 
task, weight -for-weight, being accom- 
plished by a man. In Fig. 12 are 

shown a dozen men being 

upheld by another. The 

rope which would be neces 

sary to bind one to another 
for the purpose 
of so risky (and, 
of course, im 
possible) an 
experiment need 
not be counted, 
for the earwig 
lifted heavier 
pieces of paper 
than that re- 
ferred to. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF DANIEL RICHE. 


y the sea-shore, 
in a cottage which the rough 
winds from across the ocean 
shook like a worn-out and 
abandoned ship, lived the 

> aunt of Belle Yvonne ; who 
was beautiful as a spring day, with the gold- 
glint of her hair, her eyes as blue as the 
cloudless sky, and her skin as fair as the hue 
of the lilies growing by the margin of the 
well. 

But though she was beautiful enough to 
surprise a King, Yvonne was very unhappy. 
Her old witch of an aunt, who lived by theft 
and the spoils of wrecked mariners gathered 
from the shore, beat her much more often 
than complimented her on her good looks. 

The little one never complained, however. 
Merely to live was a delight to her, and 
while listening to the songs of the birds on 
the heath, and breathing the sweet scent of 
the furze-flower, she forgot all the ill-treat- 
ment of which she was the daily victim. 


“HR MiusRm ino? 


Now, one afternoon, when the old woman 
had sent Yvonne to gather mussels on the 
shore, a handsome carriage, drawn by six 
white horses, stopped at the cottage door. 

All the people of the village followed it, 
wonderingly, expecting that some charming 
Prince would alight from it. But to their 
great astonishment the person who descended 
was only a little man—not taller than a distaff 

with a head as big as a lion’s, and a great 
black beard, which he wore plaited down to 
his waist, round which it was coiled like a 
belt. 

The dwarf was dressed in silk, satin, and 
gold ; rings and jewels sparkled on all his 
fingers, and the knob of his cane was com 
posed of a single diamond. 

He entered the miserable cottage, and the 
old woman was so overcome by the sight of 
him that she threw herself upon her knees 
before him in sign of humility and deference. 

“ Rise, woman,” said the dwarf, in a thin 
little voice, like the tone of a flageolet; “I 
have to speak with you on a_ matter of 
importance.” 

As she was rising, in obedience to his 
command, she received ful: in the nose a 
purse filled with gold pieces ; but, far from 
complaining, her face brightened into a 
hideous smile, and she asked, humbly :— 

“What can I do to satisfy you, my lord?” 
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“T have noticed,” he replied, “your 
niece, Yvonne, agile as a young goat, flitting 
about the rocks: she is so beautiful that I 
have come to ask for her hand.” 

The old woman clapped her legs three times 
with her hands, which with her was a sign 
of utter stupefaction. 

“You, a rich lord, who have a carriage 
drawn by six white horses, and so many 
purses full of gold pieces that you throw 
them to old women—you wish to marry 
my niece?” 

“It is my dearest wish, supposing she will 
consent. 

“She refuse such an honour?” squeaked 
the old woman; “I would eat her liver if 
she dare !” 

From a distance Yvonne perceived the 
assembled village, and though she could not 
imagine what it meant, the concourse of 
people about her aunt’s door alarmed her so 
much that her rosy cheek became pale. 

She was obliged to go home, however. 
Slowly, and bending under the weight of the 
load of mussels she had gathered, she made 
her way towards the cottage. On seeing 
her approach the curious crowd opened to 
let her pass. crying :— 

“ Here she is—here she is !” 

The poor child felt her heart contract more 
and more. 

When she learned that her hand was sought 
by the dwarf, Belle Yvonne burst into tears. 
She would have preferred to remain un- 
married all her life than to wed such a frightful 
creature ! 

Seeing this, the old witch of an aunt begged 
his lordship to come again the next day, 
assuring him that her niece would then be 
ready to accept him ; and when next day the 
dwarf returned, Yvonne received him with 
smiles. 

What had the old woman said to bring 
about this change? Had she dazzled her 
with the prospect of riches, or terrorized her 
by force or threats ? 

No; the old witch had caused her un- 
suspectingly to eat the brain of a mole 
strangled with three fern-stalks on a moonless 
night under a tree in which an ow! was hoot- 
ing. This charm, the power of which lasted 
two days, made all men who met her sight 
appear beautiful as the heroes of a dream. 

She, therefore, received the dwarf with joy, 
and, on the second day, they were married, 
and he conducted her across wide lands and 
through dark forests to her new home. 

Once arrived in the great hall of her 
magnificent castle, lit by four torches held 
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in golden sockets, the charm came to an 
end, and poor Yvonne trembled with fear on 
hearing her dwarf-husband say to her :— 

“ Madam, I know that I am neither big 
nor beautiful, in spite of my long beard ; 
and, as I am very jealous, I warn you that 
you will never be allowed to go beyond the 
limits of my domain. You will see no other 
man besides myself. With those exceptions, 
pray understand me, gentle wife, your every 
desire, every dream, shall be accomplished.” 

Yvonne was at first greatly distressed by 
her complete solitude. Youth needs noise 
and movement for the expenditure of its 
excess of strength ; it needs, also, in provision 
for the days of its old age, to store up pic- 
tures, thoughts, and facts, to be revived when 
the time comes when activity is replaced by 
a quiet seat in an old arm-chair by the 
fireside. 

A sense of deadly weariness weighed upon 
her. But as the years made no change in 
her situation, she determined to make the 
best of it, by diverting herself by all means 
possible, in company with her servant, Marie- 
Jeanne, a good, rough girl, fond of laughing 
and chattering. 

At the close of an autumn day the two 
women were sitting at a window watching 
the setting sun, when some portions of a 
ballad, sung by two delicate and fluent voices, 
reached their ears. 

This song, thrilling the dusky calm, 
touched and delighted the two recluses, and, 
when the voices ceased, both leaned out of 
the window to get sight of the troubadours, 
but saw, under their balcony, only two dwarfs, 
so exactly like Yvonne’s husband that they 
could not repress an exclamation of be- 
wildered astonishment. Like him, they were 
not taller than a distaff; like him, they had 
each a head as big as a lion’s ; and, like him, 
cach had a long plaited beard coiled round 
his waist. 

Recovered from their astonishment, the 
two young women were moved to laughter 
by this curious resemblance. Then Marie- 
Jeanne, who was always on the look-out for 
distraction for her mistress, proposed :— 

“Suppose we asked these two musicians 
to come and a.nuse us a little ?” 

“How can you think of such a thing? 
What if my lord should return ?” 

“ Oh, never fear, madam! He will not 
return till late in the evening ; you will have 
plenty of time to amuse yourself with their 
songs.” 

It did not need much pressing to induce 
the poor recluse.to accept this tempting 
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offer, and, clapping her hands with pleasure, 
she permitted Marie-Jeanne to make a sign 
to them to come up. 

In the course of a few moments the two 
dwarfs sang, accompanying themselves on 
the viol; and the lady and the servant, who 
for so long had not had any amusement of 
any kind, danced till they were out of breath. 


“ THEY DANCED TILL THEY WERE OUT OF BREATH.” 


Suddenly, while they were in the full en- 
joyment of their new-found pleasure, the 
sound of footsteps gritting on the gravel-walk 
in the court of honour fell upon their ears. 

“Heavens! My husband !” 

“ Your husband ?” 

“We are lost!” 

“Don’t give way to despair so quickly,” 
suid Marie-Jeanne, who was not readily 
alarmed. “Chickens don’t allow their necks 
to be wrung without screeching loud enough 
to make themselves heard. We'll find some 
Way.” 


‘hand, aid 


“Do you think it possible ? ” 

Marie-Jeanne did not answer this question, 
but hurried across the room to a large coffer, 
the lid of which she raised. 

“Quick ! hide yourselves in this chest,” 
she said to the musicians. “The master is 
very spiteful, and if he discovers you in this 
house, he will be sure to cut you into little 
pieces and feed his dogs with them.” 

Terrified out of their wits, they instantly 
obeyed, and Marie-Jeanne shut down the lid, 
seated herself upon it, and coolly set to work 
knitting. 

Not a moment too soon; for she had hardly 
made a dozen loops when the little lord 
entered the room. ‘The discomposure of his 

wife was at once 
observed by him. 

“What is the 
matter with you, 
Belle Yvonne? 
You are as pale as 
a corpse.” 

“i, my lord\” 
she stammered ; 
“T am feeling a little 
weak this evening, 
that.is all.” 

“That comes of 
your not being 
allowed to go 
abroad, perhaps,” 
said Marie-Jeanne, 
boldly. 

“The park is 
large, my beloved, 

it must suffice for your walks.” Then, 
changing the subject to avoid a discussion 
which had many times been re-opened, 
he added: “I have mislaid here the 
little box of pistoles, of which I have need, 
and have returned in search of it.” 

“ Search, search, my lord,” said Belle 
Yvonne ; adding, in a tone scarcely louder 
than the breath of the summer air, “ The 
company of my lord is always agreeable.” 

Leisurely he examined all the furniture, 
felt in all the drawers, hoping by chance to 
discover what it was his wife was hiding from 
him —for that she was hiding something from 
him he felt certain; but neither seeing nor 
hearing anything unusual, he kissed her 
with his coffret under his arm 
quitted the room. 

When they had seen him cross the draw- 
bridge Marie-Jeanne hurried to the great chest 
and raised the lid. Alas! the little lord had 
stayed too long, and the two musicians, 
deprived of air, had both been suffocated. 
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Belle Yvonne and the well-meaning servant 
wept. It was abominable that two such gay 
and well-bred little singers, who had made 
them dance so delightfully, should lose their 
lives in so miserable a manner. 
When they became somewhat 
Yvonne wondered what would come 
of this pitiful adventure. Had they 
done wrong in indulging in a little 
recreation, in disobedience to the i 
will of the lord and master, and had 


calmer, 


this accident occurred to punish 

them ? as 
Marie-Jeanne, with a shrug of her 

broad shoulders, cut short her 


mistress’s lamentations. 

“Don’t be downcast, madam,” 
she said; “this misfortune had 
Oniy one cause—my weight 
which made the lid of the chest 
air-tight; so that I alone am 
responsible for what has hap- 
pened. It is for me, 
therefore, to find 
some way of getting 
rid of the proofs of 
our disobedience 
before your husband 
returns.” 

For a long time 


she cudgelled her 
brains. Night was 
closing in upon the 
castle and filling its 
halls with sinister 
gloom, when she 
suddenly cried, in 


tones of triumph : 
“1 have it!” 
“Speak quickly !” 
exclaimed Yvonne, 
glad exceedingly to 
have a_ servant 
resourceful. 
“This is my plan,” replied Marie-Jeanne, 
unhesitatingly: “In the wildest depths of 
the forest there lives by himself an honest 
woodman. He knows nobody, and does 
not even suspect that he is the vassal of your 
noble husband. I will go and ask him to 
relieve me of these two poor little musicians, 
and for a trifle he will be’ sure to do us this 
piece of service.” 
* Do you think he will not be astonished ?” 
“ Don't worry yourself on that account, my 
dear mistress, but leave all to me,” replied 
Marie-Jeanne, hurrying off, for time pressed. 
In his hut Marie-Jeanne found old Guido, 
whose hair and beard had so long been left 
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untrimmed as to cover his entire face. 
Squatting before a fireless hearth, the wood- 
man was seeking the solution of the difficult 
problem—how to live on nothing. 
Astonished at receiving a visitor, he hastily 
rose and offered a plump fagot as the only 
substitute for an arm- 
chair he was able to 


Ni 
4 wf command. 
; “To what do I 
owe the honour of 
SO) your presence, de- 
NJ 


moiselle ? ” he asked. 
“The lady chate- 
laine, of whom I am 
the servant,” replied 
Marie-Jeanne, boldly, 
“this morning ad- 
mitted to the castle a 
frightful little starve- 
ling, and, moved by 
compassion—for she 
has a tender soul 
she had a meal set 
before him, of which 
he ate so glutton- 
ously as to choke 
himself and die of it.” 
“The clumsy 
fool!” said Guido, 
wishing that such a 
chance might fall in his 
way. ‘“ He would have 
done better to fill his 
pockets instead of chok- 
ing himself, so that he 
might have doubled his 
pleasure next day.” 
“That is what he ought to 


have done, wasn’t it?” said 
Marie-Jeanne. “Well, my 
mistress having invited this 


poor wretch in the absence 
of her lord, and fearing his 
anger, has sent me to beg you to come and 
take away the body, for which service she 
will give you three pistoles.” 

Guido closed his eyes,and under the close- 
pressed lids saw a river of gold. Three 
pistoles! Never had he possessed such a 
fortune! He replied : 

“What the lady chatelaine desires is‘an 
order. I will immediately come for your 
gormandizer and throw him into the sea.” 

“'That’s it,” cried Marie-Jeanne. 

Running back to the castle, she drew one 
of the dwarfs from the chest and descended 
with it to the grand vestibule, and waited 
against one of the thousand marble columns: 
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which supported the antique dwelling till she 
was joined by the old woodman, to whom 
she simply said :— 

“Here is your load.” 

“ Good, good,” he said, taking it upon his 
shoulder ; “in five minutes I shall be back, 
and, by that time, your glutton will be in the 
stomach of a shark.” 

So Guido went off, and Belle Yvonne’s 
cunning maid returned upstairs to her 
mistress, who waited in a corner of the room 
farthest from the fatal chest. 

“ There’s one got rid of.” 

“Yes, but tl.ere is the other,” tremulously 
said her mistress. 

“T)on’t distress yourself as to that; we'll 
get rid of it quite as easily.” And drawing the 
body from the chest, she descended with it to 
the vestibule as before. The sea was only a 
short distance from the castle, and Marie- 
Jeanne soon saw the woodman coming 
back for his reward. Then, with her two 
hands planted on her hips, and putting 
on an air of indignation, she cried :— 

“Upon my word! 
you've a pretty way of 
executing the commissions 
intrusted to you !” 

“What do you mean ?” 
stammered the woodman. 

“Why, that five minutes 
ago, our glutton returned 
here and fell dead at my 
feet!” 

“Impossible! I 
him sink.” 

“How could he be here 
at this minute, then ?” 
demanded Marie-Jeanne, 
pointing to the second 
little musician. 

“Tf I did not see it 
with my own eyes, I would 
not believe it, for I swear to 
you I threw it into the sea 
from the top of the rock.” 

“ The proof !” 

Greatly irritated at being 
taken for an incompetent, 
Guido threatened the life- 
less bady of the poor little 
musician : 

“Son of a sorcerer, this time I will weight 
your carcass with stones, and I promise you 
shall never come to the surface again !” 

And shouldering his burden, he once 
more set off without having the least sus- 
picion of the trick which was being played 
upon hitu. 

Vol. xv.—1§ 


saw 
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“1 THREW IT INTO THE SEA FROM THE TOP 
OF THE ROCK.” 
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Marie-Jeanne, delighted by the success of 
her stratagem, went back to her mistress, 
who could not help smiling at the relation 
of the old woodman’s indignation on finding 
the second dwarf at the place whence he 
had taken the first. 

But time passed and Guido did not return. 
At last, in their uneasiness concerning him, 
they were wondering whether he might have 
fallen into the sea with his load, when they 
saw him approaching, wiping the perspiration 
from his forehead. 


Marie - Jeanne 
took from a casket 
the sum agreed on, 
and hastened to 
meet him. 

While she was 
filling for him a 
goblet of rosy wine, 
the old fellow, his 
eyes sparkling with 
joy, carefully ex- 
amined, weighed, 
and sniffed at the 
three pieces of gold. 
Then, after having 
wrapped them in 
a water-lily leaf, 
emptied the goblet 
at a draught, and 
given vent to a 
deep sigh of satis- 
faction, he said :— 

“Take my word 
for it, demoiselle, that devil’s cub gave me 
some trouble !” 

“ Yes, obliged you to make two journeys.” 

“ Three !—for in spite of my having filled 
the sack he was in with heavy stones, the 
little man escaped again !” 

Marie-Jeanne’s eyes opened wider than 
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ever they had opened before in her life. 
was bewildered. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, as soon 
as she regained the use of her tongue. 

“T was coming back here for the money 
you promised, fully convinced that I had 
finally got rid of your em- ‘ 
barrassing visitor, when, 
close to the _portcullis, 
what should I see 
but my little man walking 
in front of me, quietly, 
this time, with a small 
box under his arm.” 

Guessing the nature of 
the mistake, Marie-Jeanne, 

a little pale, inquired : 

“What happened then?” 

“My blood was up!” 
exclaimed the old wood- 
man. “A mere nothing 
like him—a thing not taller 
than a distaff-——had no 
right to snap his fingers 
at an honest woodman 
like me. So snatching up 
a thick stick, and giving 
him no time to make even 
so much as a gesture, I 


brought him down with a 


single blow, saying, as I 
planted my cudgel on his 
head, ‘To slip from the 
trap once might do, but to 
slip from it twice is once 
too many !’” 

Without asking leave, 
Guido helped himself to 
another wine, 
then concluded : 

“Now, if he comes 
back, I hope this drink 
of wine may choke me! 

To your good health, demoiselle !” 

Without saying a word, Marie-Jeanne let 
him depart; then, when the heavy iron 
bound door had closed behind him, she 
rushed to her mistress, crying : 

“Lady, put on a black veil; your lord is 
dead and buried !” 

A low cry escaped from the lips of Belle 
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Yvonne, and she fainted—without Marie- 
Jeanne knowing whether her swoon was 
owing to grief or joy. 

The charming widow did not take long to 
console herself. The windows of the ancient 
manor-house, closed for so many years, were 

opened wide, allow- 
ing the pure breath 
of the breeze and 
the gay beams of 
the sun to enter in 
floods. 

The sombre ivy 
disappeared from 
the antique walls, 
giving place to 
clustering roses ; 
the superb halls, 
built for joy and 
mouldering§ in 
gloominess, were 


*) BROUGHT HIM DOWN WITH A SINGLE BLOW.’ 


once more illuminated brightly, and Yvonne 
omitting an invitation to her aunt—gave 
there sumptuous entertainments. 

At the end of a year of widowhood, the 
beautiful chatelaine allowed herself to be 
loved by the King’s son, who married her, 
and made her so happy—so happy that she 
never grew old. 





Curtosities. 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted | 


WHAT THE RATS DID. [Spero =, 
They just gnawed this great big chunk ([§ . 
out of a heavy lead water-pipe, the lead 
being fully half an inch thick. The length 
of the hole is exactly 7in.; and we can 
see in the photo. -that very little more 
gnawing was required to cut the pipe 
completely through. This curiosity we have 
received from The Laundry, Charterhouse 
School, Godalming. Mr. G. Tipping, the 
engineer, who sends the photograph, says 
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THE BIGGEST SEE-SAW IN THE WORLD. 

It was built for the Tennessee Centennial Exhibition at 
Nashville. The See-Saw rests upon a tower 10oft. high, and 
is 200ft. long, thus giving a maximum elevation of nearly 2o00ft. 
that the gnawing must have been done The structure is made entirely of steel, and rests upon a stone 
during the dry weather of last summer, as foundation. An electric motor at the top of the tower supplies 
the baths in which the pipe was are only the power for oscillating the beam. A magnificent view is 
used during the football season. This obtained from the top of the car, The photo. was sent in by Mr. 
curiosity is now in the school museum. Calvin S. Brown, of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, U.S.A. 


From a Photo. by Chas. Waller. 


QUEER PET FOR .A 
CHILD. 


Mr. William Cross, 
junr., sends in this very 
pretty photo. It shows 
little Madge Burgess 
nursing a hon cub four 
months ‘old. The lion 
has been brought up on 
i feeding - bottle, and 
loves its little play-mate, 
romping on the bed 
with her, and running 
p and down the stairs 

ter her. The lion 

en follows the child 
out in the streets, and 

s very jealous of her. 
It is one of a litter of 
ve, and its brothers 
sisters all died 
rough a partition fall- 

g upon them. It is 

mw the pet of Cross’s 

mnderful Wild Beast 
nporium at Liver- 
| 
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A TRAP FOR CATCHING MEN 

We are indebted for this curiosity to Mr. 
A. W. Dollond, of 20, High Street, Swanley, 
Kent. Mr. Dollond recently came across this 
relic of the “‘had old times” at Ightham, a 
quiet little Kentish village. The trap is merely 
a very large edition of the ordinary iron-jawed 
rat-trap. When set the jaws lie flat upon the 
ground in a wood or elsewhere, and would not 
he noticed among the leaves. The trigger plat- 
form is provided with spikes intended to pierce 
the foot of the trespasser and hold it until the 
jaws makeasnap at him. The notice ‘* Beware 
of man-traps and spring-guns”” was something 
more than an empty threat when this specimen 
was in use 

AN UNPERMANENT WAY.” 

This wonderful photo., for the use of which we are rivets smashed. So well was the road laid, however, 
iftlebted to the Church Missionary Society, wastaken that in many cases bridges were suspended in mid- 
air by the bolted rails. 
As is usual in Japan, 
fire followed the earth- 
quake, and burned to 
death hundreds of poor 
creatures who were 
pinned down under the 
ruins of their houses. 





LOOKING UP A 
CHURCH TOWER. 
A photographic curio- 

sity this. Taken, of 
course, with the camera 
pointed up the tower at 
the beautiful _groined 
church spire, which, in 
this case, happens to be 
that of Saint Botolph’s 
Church, Boston, Lincs. 
The gentleman who 
sent in this photo. was 
Mr. E. Wightman Bell, 
F.C.S., of High Bridge, 
Spalding. 

alter the great earth 

quake of Japan, Oct. 

28th, 18901. The 

number killed was 

2,347, and the injured 

3,668. In one district 

there were 62,.00I 

houses demolished. 

Our photo. shows a 

long stretch of railway 

line near Gifu. ‘It 

was like a tobogganing 

road With its devious 

undilations, twisted 

far out of the ordinary 

line. Here and there 

bridge and rails were 

suspended 2oft. in the 

air The contorted 

rails were twisted and 

curved. In places they 

formed a letter S, and 

then went np and down 

like plough ruts, the 

earth beneath having 

occasionally subsided 

1oft. or 12ft. Sleepers 

were splintered “and 
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\ BOTTLE. THAT TRAVELLED 
THREE THOUSAND MILES. 
At noon on the 12th of July, 

1892, Mr. J. E. Muddock, ‘the 

well-known novelist, then on his 

way home from Canada in the 

Sarnia, threw into the icy Straits 

of Belle Isle ‘a soda-water bottle 

containing a message, Which, to- 
gether with the bottle, is here 
shown. Exactly 485 days after- 
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wards Mr. Muedock had a letter — 
from Norway saying that his bottle had been picked up 
by a poor fisherman at the entrance to the Sogne Fiord, 
2,500 miles in a straight line from the place where it was 
committed to the sea. Had it not been picked up it 
would have gone into the Arctic regions. This experiment 
was of real scientific value; since it was the means of 
settling certain matters relating to ocean currents. 


A RAILWAY CARRIAGE AS SECOND STORY. 
Mrs. Edith Holding, of Belvedere, Eastern Villas 
Road, Southsea, sends us the above photograph. 
Some years‘ago, When the narrow gauge of the G. W.R. 


was changed to the broad gauge, carriages were 
sold, being no longer of use. It then occurred 
to an ingenious man living in a little Hampshire 
village that he might convert one of the carriages 
into a dwelling-house. He improved on his 
original scheme, however, by placing his big rail- 
way carriage upon an ordinary one-storied cottage, 
this converting the latter into quite an imposing 
residence, of which he is very justly proud. 


THE SMALLEST ALMANAC EVER PRINTED. 

This wonderful little book is a relic of the 
Queen’s reign, it ‘being published specially in 
honour of Her Majesty’s accession. It is called 
the English Bijou Almanac of 1838, and was 
adorned with ‘‘ poetical illustrations.” This is 
the actual size of the little book, and on the left- 
hand side will be seen a tiny parchment case with 
gilt lettering, into which the almanac was placed. 
The little case is also actual size. 
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A TREE ON A COTTAGE PORCH. 

At Clynnog, Carnarvonshire, a little village near 
the coast, there is an old church dating from Henry 
VII. Close by it is a cottage which was formerly a 
country inn. On the roof of the porch, as may be 
seen in the photo., a fine sycamore tree is growing, 


which has been there at Jeast fifty or sixty years. It 


is supposed to owe its existence to.a_ seedling 
blown from the sycamore in the churchyard, 
and which must have taken root in the soil that 
collected on the porch, 

But since the soil is far 

too meayre to support 

so large a tree, it is sup- 

posed that the roots have 

struck down through 

the interior of the wall 

No trace 

of a root is, however, 

visible. Sent in by 

Master Maurice David- 

Gambier Ter 

race, Liverpool. 


into the earth. 


son, 2, 


FIRE PHOTO. TAKEN 
AT NIGHT 

**Inclosed please 
find a curio,” writes Dr. 
L. D. Carman, of 1351, 
Q Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., U.S.A. 
** The photo. represents 
the burning of the 
power - house. of the 
Capital Traction Com- 
pany of Washington, on 
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the night of September 29th last. The photo. was 
taken by Mr. E. R. Meyers, with an exposure of six 
seconds. The fire had thet been raging about half 
an hour. Of course, it is‘ ordinarily impossible to 
obtain a photograph of a fire at night, but the intense 
heat producing incandescence of a vast quantity of 
metals probably accounts for this successful result.” 


AN X-RAY FREAK. 

It was sent in by Mr. T. R. Clapham, of Austwick 
Hall, Clapham, Lancaster. ‘‘I placed a door-key 
upon a photographic plate protected from ordinary 
light. Over the handle end I placed a piece of good 
plate- glass, whilst over the ward end of the key I 


—_ 


placed a piece of bog oak, Min. thick. 
mitted 


aso . et ’ 


I then sub- 
the whole to the influence of the X-rays. 
Strangely enough, not a trace of the handle of the 
key is seen through the plate-glass, whilst the end 


” 


covered with the oak is seen quite sharply. 





CURIOSITIES. 





HOW A DATE-PALM IS 
TAPPED. 


We are indebted for 
this photo. to the Baptist 
Missionary Society. It 
was taken in Bengal, where 
a great quantity of juice is 
extracted from the date 
palms, for making sugar 
and various kinds of sweet- 
meats, of which the natives 
are very fond. In the 
flowering season, when the 
sap is abundant, the leaves 
on one side of the tree are 
cut off, and the rind pared 
down to the woody fibre. 
Notches are then cut and 
1 peg inserted, so that the 














A WONDERFUL MODEL. 

This model engine is an exact reproduction of the Great 
Western “‘ Queen,” No. 35. It was made by Mr. E, J. 
Redworth, of 3, Castle Street, Slough. Every part has 
been made to correspond exactly with the original. The 
model runs on a small line of its own, and in the driver’s 
‘*cab” will be found the same appliances—levers, taps, 
etc.—that are seen in the original engine. The model is 
Ift. gin. long and 3in. wide, and is constructed almost 
entirely of cardboard. The orly tools Mr. Redworth used 
were a penknife and a pair of scissors. The engine is even 
painted in the colours of the Great Western Company. 
Mr. Redworth has always taken a great interest in loco- 
motive engines, and he made this one in his holidays, four 
years ago, when he used to go down to Slough Station 
to meet the original of this engine. He made several 
drawings of each section for his guidance. 


Oepte 2F Ost 
Kew: a. 
Sos tia xix 
16f Cguoy: 


Tao Vig 
6 €Aratixe: 
- fF Anau. 
juice may be conducted into the calabash 4g. 


suspended below. Curiously, the juice runs 

more freely at night, that which exudes during 

the day being allowed to run waste as being of »4 De hisune” 
little value. Where there are a great number ee, + 

of trees being tapped, watch is kept all night 

for fear of thieves and poachers, who wait their 

opportunity and climb the trees very early in 

the morning to steal the. juice. 


EARLIEST MENTION OF GOLF. 

This curious old picture may be said to 
the earliest known representation of the 
ume of golf. Two men are seen “‘ putting” 
the hole, whilst hard bya third is addressing 
mself to his ball at the tee. Thus in essentials 
e game has been unaltered for nearly 400 
The illustration given here is taken 
m an early Flemish manuscript of undoubted 
authenticity, and the date is about the year 
1500. The game itself, of course, goes back 

Into antiquity far beyond this date, 
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JAPS EDICT AGAINST 
CHRISTIANS. 

In the early part of 
the seventeenth century 
there were a million 
Christians in Japan, but 
fifty years later came 
a fanatical upheaval 
which ruined this flour- 
ishing church. More 
than 200 pastors 
suffered martyrdom. 
The stamping out of 
Christianity was a root- 
and-branch affair, 
assisted by spies and 
infamous ordeals. Our 
photo. shows a notice 
board ordering these 
measures. These 
notices were exhibited 
in the streets of Japan 
as late as 1870, 


-_— seen in the photo., 
a large Budchist 

CRN OV temple has been 
erected on the 

ZB, "Clock very summit. The 


No. 184 river at this point 


bo > is from one and a 
half to two miles 


Paid ° wide. We are 
4 éi teinn 3 indebted for this 

This ck is jec o are nom 6s arrival interesting ph to, 
of the Train, ecise hour of which not be positively ot in Mien 
guaranteed. secretary of the 














No Smoking allowed.—No gratuities to be given by Passengers. Baptist Missionary 


Society, Furnival 
Z - Street, E.C. 
A VERY EARLY RAILWAY . 
ricKET 

This queer little railway ticket 
was issued as far back as 1841, 
and is probably the only one of 
its kind in existence. From this 
specimen it is evident that the 
poor booking-clerk had in all 
cases to write the price on each 
ticket, besides filling in the name 
of the station. He had also to 
sign his own name in each case. 
Just think of this system at 
Waterloo, or any other large 
station nowadays! Note the 
quaint wording. ‘‘ This ticket is 
given subject to there being room 
on arrival of the train, the precise 
hour of which will not be posi- 
tively guaranteed.” Those were 
not days of cheap travelling. 
The journey from Crewe to 
Warrington now costs rather less 
than -half the amount. We are 
indébted for this curiosity to Mr. 
J. Bevan, station-master Norton 
Bridge, Stone, Staffs. 

A PICTURESQUE TEMPLE. 

This extremely striking photo- 
graph represents a stupendous 
wooded rock in the great Yang- 
tze River, China, not far from 
the Po-yang Lake. As will be 
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* HE SHOOK THEM AS A WILD BOAR SHAKES A PACK OF HOUNDS.” 


( See fage 129. ) 





